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MADELEINE SMITH. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

A B^iAKOiLT fasciziating cloud of mystery envelops the tragic 
and romantic story unfolded in the trial of Madeleine Smith; 
and to that story, in all its peculiar and distinctive features, it 
would be difficult to diBoover a parallel in the annals of our 
criminal jurisprudence. No criminal cause of modem times has 
more deeply absorbed the interest and attention of a whole 
empire; and day by day, during its nine days' progress, the 
public excitement, throughout Scotland in particular, was inten- 
sified, and the fate of the engaging and accomplished girl of 
one-and-twenty, whose life hung in the balance, formed the 
central if not the exclusive topic of current popular speculation. 
That the general interest manifested in the proceedings was 
pervaded by a feeling of sympathy for the accused was only to 
be expected, considering her age and sex, her social position, 
the gravity of the crime charged against her, and the conduct 
of the man, ten years her senior, with whom she had contracted 
the unfortunate association disclosed in the course of the trial. 

Madeleine Hamilton Smith was the daughter of Mr. James 
SmiUi, architect, Glasgow, a gentleman well known and 
respected, and of good social standing in that city. With his 
wife and family of two sons and three daughters, Mr. Smith 
usually resided during the winter months in Glasgow, and for 
the remainder of the year at a country residence owned by him 
at Rowaleyn, near Row, on the Gareloch. Madeleine was the 
eldest of the family; and she was an attractive girl, possessed 
of a good musical and general education, and very popular in the 
social circle in which she moved. 

Madeleine's girlhood was uneventful. In nature she was 
affectionate, vivacious, and intelligent; her training and educa- 
ticm were carefully directed, and her musical capi^ilitiee were 



Madeleine Smith. 

manifested at an early age. When fourteen years old she was 
sent to a boarding-school at Clapton, near London, whence, after 
three years' residence and education, she returned, in the course 
of 1853, to her home in India Street, Glasgow. 

In the month of April, 1855, Miss Smith formed the acquaintp 
ance of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, a d^rk in the warehouse of 
Huggins & Co., merchants in Glasgow, who was introduced to her 
in Sauchiehall Street by a mutual friend named Robert Baird, 
a lad seyenteen years of age, whose family was acquainted with 
the Smiths. This introduction was brought about at the earnest 
solicitation of L'Angelier, who had previously, but in vain, 
endeavoured to effect it in the way ci ordinary social intercourse, 
for the young lady was regarded as much above him in station — 
a fact which rendered it the more difficult for him to procure an 
intermediary to bring about a meeting between them. 

From the first their association was of a clandestine nature. 
Meetings and interviews became frequent, and when these were 
found impracticable, affectionately-worded missives were ex- 
changed, a useful and willing confidante and medium of com- 
munication in this respect being found in the person of Miss 
Perry, a friend of L'Angelier. A sense of the impropriety of 
the relationship, however, and a feeling that it would not be 
countenanced by her parents, induced Miss Smith to break it 
off on two successive occasions in the course of the year 1855 ; 
but in the winter of that year — on whose initiative it is uncertain 
— the correspondence was renewed in terms more ardent than 
formerly, and frequent meetings took place. 

Their intimacy at length came to the knowledge of Miss 
Smith's parents, who did their best to put an end to it on 
account of the disparity in the social positions oi their daughter 
and her lover ; but in this they were only for a time successful, 
for the association was resumed, and by the springtime of 1856 
had assumed a criminal aspect From this time onwards, the 
tone and expression of the unhappy girl's letters to L'Angelier 
betray the corrupting influence of the guilty relationship to 
which she had yielded herself. 

By the end of 1856 — ^by which time the household had re- 
moved from India Street to No. 7 Blythswood Square — Miss 
Smith had by word and deed completely committed herself to 
L'Angelier, who, doubtless, and perhaps not uzmaturally, re- 
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garded her as his wife by the law of Scotland. Up to the end 
of January, 1857, their love for each other is all-absorbing, 
and her letters to him breathe the deepest affection, and give 
expression to eager longings for the happiness of wedded life. 
By February, however, we find that her ardour for the young 
cl^k has begun to wane ; in point of fact, a more eligible match 
has by tiiis time been placed at her disposal by Mr. W. H. 
Minnoch, a Glasgow merchant of good position, and by her 
accepted with her parents' hearty approval. It now becomes 
her endeavour to hreek off with L'Angelier and obtain possession 
of the letters she had written to him in the fervour of her 
former passion, of which letters so many bore such incriminating 
evidences of her moral guilt. In vain, however, does she write 
to L'Angelier that their mutual love has grown cold, and that 
they had better forget each other; in vain also does she 
request him to restore her letters to her. His firm refusal 
to surrender the letters is accompanied with a threat to show 
th^n to her father and to Mr. Bfinnoch— of her engagement to 
wh(Mn he has been hearing persistent rumours. She now realises 
the danger of her position, and the ignominy and disgrace and 
the irretrievable ruin to which it is in L'Angelier's power to 
subject her and her future prospects. She assures him that 
the affair with Mr. Minnoch is a false report; that assurance, 
however, he will not accept, and his threat of disclosure is 
repeated. In the most beseeching terms she entreats him to 
return her letters, and spare her the exposure and humiliation 
with which he is threatening her; and, distracted with terror, 
she^ on 9th February, 1857, writes to him in hysterical terms 
imploring him not to bring her to an open shame, and sc4emnly 
declaring that she is free from all engagement — (although, in 
truth, she had accepted Mr. Minnoch on 28th January). Her 
frantic appeals for mercy are unheeded : L'Angelier is resolved 
to carry out his intention, and absolutely refuses to part with 
the compromising evidences of her guilt and shame. And now 
finding entreaty hopeless, and impelled by the terror of disgrace 
and dishonour, Madeleine has recourse to artifice. She seeks 
pardon of L'Angelier, and brings about a reconciliation with 
him; she professes a renewal of her attachment to him; 
addresses letters to him in terms endearing, but withal 
devoid of the passion and imrestrained affection of her earlier 
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letters, and obtains two or three interviews with him at her 
home — interviews facilitated throu^ the medium of Christina 
Haggart^ one oi her father's servants, whose sympathies had, no 
doubt, been enlisted through the fact that she herself had a 
sweetheart who frequently visited her at Blythswood Square. 

The reconciliation took place about 12th February, 1857. 
On 17th February, L'Angelier dined with his friend, Miss Perry, 
and told her that he was to see Miss Smith on the 19th. 
Whether or not he did see her on that date is unknown ; but 
on that evening he had gone out in evident good health and 
spirits, taking his latch-key with him, and on the following 
morning he was found by Mrs. Jrakins, his landlady, writhing 
with pain on his bedroom floor. He recovered later in the day, 
and was able to go to business, and by Sunday, 22nd February, 
he was well enough to eat a substantial but rather unwholes(xne 
dinner at his lodgings. During the early morning of Monday, 23rd 
February, he had a recurrence of the former symptoms, whidi, 
though not so acute as on the previous occasion, confined him 
to the house for eight days. From this time forward — ^to quote 
the words of Mrs. Jenkins — he was *' never the same man." 
The symptoms on both of the occasions r^erred to, violent and 
unusual thou^ they were, were attributed by his medical 
attendant^ Dr. Thomson, to bilious derangement, and prescribed 
ior as such. 

On 2nd March, L'Angelier called at Miss Perry's, looking 
extremely ill, and told her he had never expected to see her 
again, for he had been so ill ; and again on 9th March he called 
on her, and on that occasion remarked — " 1 can't think why 
I was so unwdl after getting that coffee and chocolate from 
her" (meaning Miss Smith, and referring evidently to two 
distinct attacks of illness). He talked of his extreme attach- 
ment to Miss Smith, and observed — " It is a perfect fascination 
my attachment to that girl ; if she were to poison me I would 
forgive her.'* Shocked at the insinuation, Miss Perry remon- 
strated with him, and asked him what motive Miss Smith could 
have for giving him anything to hurt him, to which he replied 
— ''I don't know that; perhaps she would not be sorry to be 
rid of me." 

Meanwhile the persistence of the rumour of Miss Smith's 
engagement to Mr. Minnoch had impelled L'Angelier onoe again 
4 
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to demand from her a d^nite explanation as to its truth or 
untruth, and to his letter of &th March she replied — " Believe 
nothing till I t^l you, sweet one of mj heart. I love you, and 
you cwdy." On 6^ March, she went with her family to Bridge 
of Allan, where she was visited by Mr. Minnoch, and on 12th 
March arranged the date of her marriage with him. On 17th 
March the Smiths returned to Glasgow, and on 18th March she 
purchased arsenic for the third time-^the previous purchases 
having been made on 2l8t February and 6th March. 

On the evening of 22nd March, L'Angelier unexpectedly 
arrived at his lodgings from Bridge of Allan, whither he had 
gone to recruit. He explained to his landlady that a letter 
(which had been forwarded to him on the previous day from 
Glasgow) had brought him home, but that he intended to go 
back again on the following morning. At half-past two on the 
Monday morning Mrs. Jenkins was aroused by a violent ringing 
of the street-door bell. On opening the door, she found 
L'Angelier standing with his arms across his stomach, apparently 
in great pain. He said — " I am very bad ; I am going to have 
another attack of that vomiting." She assisted him to his 
room, and applied all the remedies she could; but he grew 
rapidly worse, and at five o'clock she hastened for Dr. Steven, 
the nearest medical man. The doctor did not come, but pre- 
scribed laudanum and a mustard plaster. By seven o'clock the 
symptoms had become so acute that she again summoned Dr. 
Steven, who found his patient in a condition of extreme mental 
and physical depression, with his features shrunken and pulse 
weak. The doctor prescribed morf^ia, and after a time left, 
saying that time and quiet would effect recovery. But 
L'Angelier knew better, and remarked — "I am far worse than 
the doctor thinks." About nine o'clock he expressed a wish to 
see his friend Miss Perry, whom Mrs. Jenkins believed to be 
his ''intended"; and on Mrs. Jenkins returning to tell him 
that Miss Perry would follow, he asked her to draw the curtains, 
saying •that if he could get five minutes' sleep he would be 
better. Mrs. Jenkins then left him for a few minutes. On 
her return she looked at him, and, thinking he was asleep, 
quietly left the room. Dr. Steven soon afterwards appeared, 
and was told that L'Ang^ier had just fallen into a quiet sleep. 
The doctor wished to see him, however, and on reaching the 
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bed, felt the pulse and raised the head of the patient. To the 
landlady's anxious query whether anything was wrong, the 
dootor replied — " Draw the curtain ; the man is dead." Miss 
Perry came too late; L'Angelier had died without uttering a 
word as to his movements of the previous evening, the record 
of which, for several pregnant hours, effectually eluded the 
judicial inquiries that sought later on to discover the circum- 
Grtances attending his mysterious death. 

Some of L'Angelier's friends were subsequently sent for, and 
among them Mr. W. A. Stevenson, a fellow-employ6 with 
Huggins & Co. To Stevenson Mrs. Jenkins entrusted the charge 
of the deceased's belongings; and in examining his friend's 
clothes, which lay on a sofa, Stevenson found in the vest pocket 
a letter that seemed to indicate that L'Angelier had suddenly 
returned to Glasgow for the purpose of having an interview 
with a lady with whom, to his knowledge, L'Angelier had 
previously had various interviews, and one in special immedi- 
ately before a previous attack of which (the symptoms were 
similar to those attending the fatal illness. A large number 
of letters from this lady were found in L'Angelier's lodgings 
and in his desk at his business place, and an examination of 
the letters — ^which were identified as in the handwriting of 
Miss Smith — revealed a state of matters that suggested a 
suspicion that his death might be accounted for otherwise than 
as having occurred from natural causes. His death had been 
sudden and unexplained, and his employers — ^who took an 
interest in him — ^having, in the peculiar circumstances, in- 
structed a post-mortem examination, Drs. Thomson and Steven, 
on Saturday, 28^ March, reported thereon in such terms as 
to justify a belief that death had resulted from poison. On 
25th March Stevenson had communicated to the Procurator- 
fiscal the peculiar circumstances of L'Angelier's decease, and had 
drawn his attention to the existence of the correspondence as an 
element that might possibly throw light upon the mystery of 
the deal^, and on Tuesday, 31st March, the body — ^which 
had been interred on 26th March within the burial ground 
of St David's (Ramsftiom) Parish Church, Glasgow — ^was, 
by order of the Procurator-fiscal, exhumed, and the con- 
tents of the stomach and portions of various organs were 
removed and sealed up for subsequent investigation by chemical 
6 
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aoalyvis. On that morning Mr. Minnooh had a oonTersation 
with MiBs Smith art her home, in the course of which, alluding 
of her own accord to a rumour that L'Angelier had been 
poisoned, she remarked that she had been in the habit of buTing 
arsenic, as she had learned at school that it was good for the 
complexion. Later on in the same day she was arrested, and 
in presence of Archibald Smith, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire, she emitted a declaration — an operation of which 
she stood the test with infinitely less nenrousness than that 
manifested by the worthy Sheriff-Substitute himself. It 
derolyed upon Mr. George Gray, the respected Clerk of Peace 
for Glasgow (whose recolleotion of the proceedings on that 
occasion and of the circumstances of the prosecution generally 
has been in no wise dimmed by the lapse of years) to write 
out this important document to dictation as a clerk in the office 
of the Sheriff-clerk, and Mr. Gray and those wiith him officially 
present were impressed by the frankness and candour and the 
nenre displayed by the young lady under fire of the questions 
with whicfh she was plied. Miss Smith was then remored to 
the Prison of Glasgow. 

The judicial investigation that followed upon her arrest buit 
deepened a suspicion of her guilt, and a careful consideration of 
the Crown precognitions left the officers of the Crown no altema- 
tive but to instruct her committal for irial on a charge of 
poisoning L'Angelier. Of these precognitions, probably the most 
interesting feature was the administering of the oath of Terity 
to Christina Haggart before her deposition was taken, for it was 
b^eyed by the authorities that she might know more than she 
would otherwise be willing to admit with regard to the meeting 
between Miss Smith and L'Angelier, suspected ito hare taken 
place at No. 7 Blythswood Square on the Sunday night pre- 
ceding his death. This precaution, howerer, and the searching 
examination that followed upon it, failed to elicit from her any 
knowledge of L'Angelier's presence in or near the house on the 
night in question. 

Much had to be done in the way of preparing the case for 
trial, and it was not until the erening of Saturday, 13th June, 
1857, that Miss Smith was senred in the Prison of Glasgow with 
an indiotment to stand her trial before the High Court of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 30th June. That docu- 
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rnent contained three oounts — the first two charging her with 
the crime of attempting to murder Pierre Emile L'Angelier by 
administering arsenic to him in cocoa or coffee on two separate 
occasions, and the third with the crime of murdering him hy 
means of arsenic on the night between Simday, 22nd, and 
Monday, 23rd March, 1857. 

To receiye her indictment Miss Smith was brought out of 
her cell into the corridor of the wing in which she was confined. 
She staited that her agent had led her to expect such a docu- 
ment ; and, without reading or opening it, she handed it to the 
representative of her law agents who was in attendance. 
During this brief proceeding she evinced, outwardly at least, 
not ithe slightest discomposure. 

On the morning of Wednesday, 24th June, Miss Smith was 
transferred to the East Jail of Edinburgh. The fact of h^ 
intended removal had been kept strictly private at both ends of 
the journey, and it was consequently effected without the 
slightest public stir. Accompanied by Mr. Stirling, the 
governor, and by the matron of Glasgow Prison, she was con- 
veyed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway in a first-class 
carriage. At Haymarket Station, Edinburgh, a cab was in 
waiting, in which she was driven to the Jail, very few, if any, 
beyond the prison officials having the least idea of her arrival. 

To relieve the tedium of her prison confinement both in 
Gla^^w and in Edinbuiigh, every facility that her unfortunate 
situation would allow of was afforded to Miss Smith. Her 
engaging manner and attractive ways secured for her every 
kindness and attention at the hands of the considerate officials 
whose duties brought them in contact with her; and much of 
her time was spent in letter-writing, and in the reading of the 
light literature that was provided for her in abundance. She 
frequently expressed regret at the want of a piano — ^an importa- 
tion, however, denied to the solitary occupant of a prison cell. 
Her natural good health and spirits seemed litde affected by 
the anxiety that must have been inseparable from a sense of 
her position, with its ominoas outlook ; and fn>m beginning to 
end of her imprisonment her composure and self-possession 
never for a moment seemed to desert her. 

The morning of Tuesday, 30th June, 1857, was wet and 
dismal; yet by eight o'clock, when those officially privileged 
8 
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to be present were permitted access to the Court-room, a con- 
siderable crowd bad assembled in Parliament Square, eager 
for admission — ^which to the public, however, was tftiictlj 
regulated by an official order, of which a copy will be found in 
l^e Appendix. By ten o'clock every available non-official seat 
was occupied; and the scene by half-past ten, when judges, 
counsel, and prisoner had taken their allotted places, was an 
imposing and memorable one. To give some idea of the won- 
derful nonchalance displayed by the accused as she entered 
the dock to undergo the terrible ordeal of a trial for murder, 
it will suffice to repeat the remark of a spectator, who said 
that " her step was as buoyant and her eyes as bright as if she 
were entering a box at the opera." She took her seat with 
perfect composure, and was attended on the left hand by the 
matron of Edinburgh Prison, and by a policeman on either side. 
When called upon to plead to her indictment, eftie answered 
in a ''sweet, clear treble," and with no perceptible trace of 
emotion in her voice, " Not guilty " ; and the trial then pro- 
ceeded on its long nine days' course. 

The personal appeejance of Miss Smith in Court has been 
described in varied ways by writers of the time. One of them 
says of her — " She was graceful and comely, with good regular 
features, peihaps a little hard in outline, with a rather prcHninent 
straight nose and a strong under-jaw, indicating strength of 
character and strong will. Her conduct at the trial confirmed 
tile impression her features indicated." Another writer describes 
her as "more than ordinarily prepossessing," and continues — 
''Her features express great inteUigenoe and energy of char- 
acter. Her profile is striking, the upper part of her face 
exhibiting considerable prominency, while the lower part is 
cast in a most delicate mould, and her complexion is soft and 
fair. Her eyes are large and dark, and full of sensibility. She 
\o€ka younger than her reputed age of twenty-one, but at the 
same time her countenance betrays the effect of confinement 
and anxiety in an air of languor and weariness which her natural 
spirits and str^igth of mind in vain attempt to conceal." FrcMu 
another pen the following sketch of Miss Smith has emanated : — 
"She is about five feet two inches in hei^t She has an 
elegaat figure^ and can nether be called stout nor slim. She 
lw)kB older than her years, which are tweatj-one. I should 
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haye guessed h w age to be twentj-f our. Her eyes are de^>-fl6t, 
large, and some think beautiful, but they certainly do not look 
prepossessing. Her brow is of the ordinary size, and her £ace 
inclines to the oval. Her nose is prominent, but is too long 
to be taken as a type for the Roman, and too irregular to remind 
one of Greece. Her complexion, in spite of prison life, is dear 
and treeAx — ^indeed, blooming — unless the colour with which it 
was suffused was the effect of internal excitement and nervous- 
ness. Her cheeks are well coloured, and the insinuation that 
a rosy hue is imparted by artificial means, made by some portions 
of the press, does not seem well founded. Her hair, of which 
she has a rich profusion, is quietly arranged in the fashion 
preraleiat before the Eugenie style. She was dressed simply, 
yet elegantly. She wore a brown silk dress, with black silk 
cloak, with a small straw bonnet trimmed with white riband 
of the fashionable shape, exposing the whole front of the head. 
She also had lavender-coloured gloves, a white cambric handker- 
chi^, a silver-topped smelling4)ottle in her hand (which she 
never used), and a wrapper thrown over her knee. Altogether, 
she had a most attractive appearance, and her very aspect and 
demeanour seemed to advocate her cause." 

The salient features of the evidence adduced for the Crown 
were that death was undoubtedly caused by arsenical poisoning ; 
that the first and last of the purchases of arsenic, made(onamis- 
representation) by Miss Smith on 21st February, and on 16th and 
18th March, 1857, coincided with the second and third attacks 
of illness ; that she had made an unsuccessful attempt to procure 
prussic acid about the date of her rupture with L'Angelier and 
of her despairing letters; that L'Angelier had on previous 
occasions had clandestine meetings with the accused at her home, 
and was seen in the vicinity of Blythswood Square about ten 
o'clock on the night of Sunday, 22nd March; and that the 
whole peculiar circumstances of the case pointed to homicide 
and not to suicide or accident. The theory of the prosecution 
was that, on ^e several occasions coincident with L'Angelier's 
illnesses. Miss Smith had supplied him with cocoa (»* c(^ee 
poisoned with arsenic, and that his death thereby ultimately 
caused was, through her means, brought about in her anxiety 
to get rid of the entanglement with him out of which she felt 
she could not otherwise extricate herself, 
zo 
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The contenticm af the defeaoe was that there was no evidence 
to ahow that the accused had arsenic in her possession at the 
date of L'Angelier's first illness, and that^ with regard to the 
other dates libelled, it had not been proved that the paities 
had met on these specific occasions. The deceased had re- 
peatedly spoken of suicide in the event of meeting with reverses 
in love; and upon this, and a few other facts of an unreliable 
nature, the hypothesis of suicide was suggested to account for 
the administration of the poison. Then as to motive— desperate 
though her situation between her affianced and her discarded 
lover was, what possible advantage could the accused expect to 
derive from L'Angelier ceasing to live, so long as those terribly 
incriminating letters of hers remained in his repositories to be 
seen by strangers, probably to be discovered to those to wh<Mn 
she had all along so greatly dreaded their exposure? 

Day by day, as the trial proceeded and the popular interest 
and excitement became intensified. Miss Smith exhibited a mar- 
vellous degree of self-possession. By some her calm endurance, 
so admirably maintained, was regarded as proof positive of her 
innocence, by others as affording conclusive evidence to the 
contrary, and in keeping with her whole character. It would 
be difficult to say whether her calm and placid demeanour was 
the outcome of despair or the expression of a strong defiant 
will that nothing can daunt She fdlowed the evidence, both 
general and medical, with the closest attention ; and, to outward 
eyes^ her composure and self-reliance seemed little affected as 
the painful story of her association and intinuu^^ with her dead 
lover was revealed in all its elaboration of detail. Oxdy occa- 
sionally did her equanimity threaten to forsake her. It was 
evident, for example, that she acutely felt the exposi made by 
the reading of her letters to L'Angdier— effusions for the most 
part indited with all the uxLour of a passion uncontrolled, and 
latterly assuming the form of those frantic appeals with which, 
in her agony of mind, she besought mercy of her discarded 
lover. Those passionate outpourings were read aloud in the 
crowded Court by the aged Clerk of Assize, whose cdd and 
monotonous rendering of them contrasted strongly with the 
fervour and prodigality of affectionate expression with which 
they were pervaded A trace oi excit^ent could be observed 
on her countenance when Miss Buchanan, her former 8choc4 
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oompanion — ^who was to have been her bridesm&idr-^entered ihe 
witness-box; and Miss Buchanan herself seemed greatly dis- 
tressed. The appearance of Mr. Minnoch — ^the gentleman, con- 
siderably her elder in years, to whom she was to have been 
married so soon — ^was obviously trjring to her as well ; he, too, 
f^t the po6iti<m keenly, but gave his evidence distinctly, though 
in a low tone of voice, and it was observed that during the 
time he was in Court he never once locked in the direction of 
the accused, who, while he was giving his evidence, leaned 
forward with her left arm on the rail in front of her, and 
looked steadily at him. 

In the course of the proceedings, current talk attributed to 
Miss Smith various instances of levity which, if true, were 
strangely out of harmony with a due sense of her situation. 
Among other things, she is said to have made jocular remarks 
to h^ attendant on the appearance of the jury and the Court. 
It is also said of hw that when, on the day of the Lord Advocate's 
address, she was asked what she thought of it, she replied — 
'' When I have heard the Dean of Faculty I will tell you ; I 
never like to give an opinion till I have heard both sides of the 
question." On the first evening of his charge to the jury, 
she pronounced the Lord Justice^erk ''a tedious old man"; 
and when, in the course of his summing-up, his lordship, in 
referring to his notes, showed that he had mistaken the expres- 
sion of a witness aa to L'Angelier when in Dundee having said 
that he sometimes heard sounds in his ears like the tramping 
of rats for the expression ** the sound of rats," she laughed with 
great apparent heartiness. 

The following interesting description of the daily scenes 
and incidents in and about the Cowt-room has been culled from 
a contemporary prints the Ayf^hire Express: — 

'* The personal appearance of Miss Smith, the central figure 
in this remarkable case, is the point on which most attention 
seems to be fixed in the Court by the spectators with which it 
is thronged, and which is most talked of among the lees privileged 
outside worid. Eager crowds gather in the early morning at 
the gaol and in Parliament Square to catch a glimpse of the 
prisoner as she is taken to the Court. In the evenings thousands 
gather in the streets to see the cab in which she is borne back 
from the Court-room to the prison. Every days sees hundreds 
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at the dcxH- of the Court who would willinglj espend guineas 
in obtaining a look at the young lady. Hundreds axe daily 
passed in for a few minutes by official friends to get a glimpse 
of the prisoner, and may be seen departing with the air of 
satisfied curiosity upon their anxious countenances. Others 
who are priTileged to sit in the Court through the whole day 
may be seen surveying the slight figure in the dock with eyes 
that never weary of gazing upon it from the opening of the 
diet till its close; while the newcqpapers, in the second, and 
third, and fourth editions with which the town is hourly deluged, 
stop the press to t^ how she looked at a particular hour, how 
she was seen to blush at a certain point in the evidence, and 
how for breakfast she hjid coffee, rolls, and a mutton chop, 
which she ate with great apparent heartiness. In the midst 
of all this excitement, passing through the eager crowd from and 
to prison, seated at the bar with hundreds of ^es fixed steadily 
upon her, Maddeine Smith is the only unmoved, oool personage 
to be seen. From the first moment to the last she has pre- 
served that undaunted, defiant attitude of perfect repose which 
has struck every spectator with astonishment. She passes 
from the cab to the Court-room — or, rather, to the cell beneath 
the dock — with the air of a belle entering a ballroom. She 
ascends the narrow staircase leading into the dock with a cool, 
jaunty air, an unveiled countenance, the same perpetual smile— 
or smirk, rather, for it lacks all the elements of a genuine smile 
— ^the same healthy glow of cdour, and the same confident ease. 
The female turnkey at her side looks much more of the 
prisoner, for while i^e is still and scarcely ever lifts her eyes. 
Miss Smith never ceases surveyii^ all that goes on around her, 
rstuming every stare with ccHnpound interest, glancing every 
sec<md minute at the down-turned eyes in the side galleries, 
and even turning right round upon the reporters immediately 
b^ind her to see how they get along with the note-taking 
which is carrying her name and deeds into every British home. 
Wh«i judges and jurymen retire for lunch, she refuses even so 
much as a small packet of sandwiches. Others may be thirsty 
amid the hot excitement, but when the female attendant offers 
her a glass of watw, she will not have it. There she sits, 
refusing meat and drink, or a moment's retirement in her cell, 
with a smelling-bottle in her dainty little hand, which she 
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never usee, a splendid specimen of physical power and of sudi 
endurance aa only a will of terrible strength could attain. When 
she is called up to plead, she says, in a clear, sweet treble — ^no 
trace of huskiness or emotion perceptible^ no trembling on her 
tongue — ^'Not guilty.' The Dean of Faculty, her leading 
counsel, bids her good-morning, or says a word to her when 
the proceedings close {(m* the day, and she smiles so cheerily 
that you listen to hear her laugh. Whoever speaks, counsel 
or witness, must be sensible of the fixed, penetrating glance of 
her large black eye. Her head is perpetually turning from the 
gentleman of the long robe to the responsive witness-box as 
the questions are put and answered. She has a well-cultivated 
taste, that is evident. She is ^egant without show. A rich 
brown silk gown, with a large brooch low set in the breast; a 
white straw bonnet simply trimmed with white ribbon, a white 
cambric handkerchief, and a bottle of smelling-salts in her kid- 
gloved hand; such is the inventory, so far as I can furnish 
it. Her hair, of which she has a rich profusion, is quietly 
arranged in the fashion prevalent before the Eugenie style, 
although the smallness of the bonnet, which is of the most 
fashionable make, necessitates the leading of two ebony braids 
across the crown of the head. . . . The scene in the 
courtyard is such aa the High Court of Justiciary has never 
presented before in the present century. The whole of the 
Faculty of Advocates would seem to be there filling more than 
their own gallery; a goodly array of Writers to the Signet 
appear in their gowns; upwards of a score of reporters for the 
press ply their busy pencils ; the western side gallery abounds 
in moustachioed scions of the aristocracy; ministers of the 
Gospel are there gathering materials for discourses; and civic 
dignitaries are in abundance. A few women, who may expect 
to be called ladies, are mingled in the throng. Among the 
deigy we notice Principal Lee, William Pulsford, the celebrated 
Independent preachy ; Dr. Andrew Th<Mns<m, Professor Harper, 
and Mr. Hibbs, an Episcopalian priest^ who 'goes in' for 
preaching about Fahner and Dove, and will, no doubt^ have a 
morning sermon one of these Sabbaths devoted to Madeleine 
Smith. Lords Cowan and Ardmillan, after they are relieved 
from their duties elsewhere, come and sit in undress on the 
bench ; so does the veneraUe Lord Murray, and Lords Wood, 
Deas, and others." 
M 
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Had the prosecution been able to establish that at the dates 
of the attacks of illness the accused had arsenic in her posses- 
sion, and that, immediately preceding these attacks, a meeting 
had taken place between her and the deceased, the jury, under 
the whole circumertances, would have been left no alternative 
but to couTict. No arsenic could be traced to her possession 
on the first occasion, however; and there was no direct or 
reliable proof that the parties had actually met either on 
22nd February or on the fatal Sunday night in March; 
and L'Angelier's movements for two or three all-important 
hours on that last night of his on earth were neither disclosed 
by him on his deathbed, nor discovered by Miss Smith's prose- 
cutors in collecting the links of that incriminating chain of 
evidence, the completion of which would have left but one result 
for her. 

Never in a criminal case were the chances of condemnation 
and acquittal more evenly balanced; and Miss Smith's escape 
from an ignominious fate can only be ascribed to a propitious 
combination of circumstances ^at came to her rescue at the 
narrowest and most critical point of the case — the failure to 
prove those fateful meetings alleged to have taken place 
between her and her erstwhQe lover. 

The evidence occupied six days; the seventh was absorbed 
with the address for the prosecution; and on the eighth, the 
speech for the defence and a part of the Lord Justice-Clerk's 
charge to the jury were delivered. On the ninth (and last) day 
of tiie trial, when the judge's charge was concluded, the public 
excitement, in anticipation of the declaration of the verdict, had 
reached its highest pitch. On that day, at five minutes past one 
o'dock, the jury retired to consider their verdict; and on their 
return half an hour later — an interval short, but doubtless full 
of agony and suspense to the accused, although her outward 
i^pearanoe did not betray her feelings — ^their foreman (Mr. 
Moffat, teacher of mathematics in the High School of Edin- 
burgh), amid the most profound silence, announced the foUow- 
ing verdict on the three counts of the indictment: — 

1. In regard to the first charge, the jury, by a majority, 

find a verdict of not guilty. 

2. In regard to the second charge, the jury, by a majority, 

find a verdict of not proven. 
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3. In regard to the third charge, the jury, by a majorifty, 
find a verdict of not proven. 

While the verdict was being declared, the accused gazed 
steadily at the jury, but with no outward sign of agitation; and 
when ^e decision on the third charge was pronounced, her head 
sUghtly fell, she gave a heavy sigh, and her face broke into a 
bright but nervous smile ; and her hand was warmly grasped by 
her agent, Mr. Ranken, on the one side, and by Miss Aitken, the 
matron of the prison, on the other— expressions of sympathy 
which, we are told, appeared to affect her more deeply than any 
incident of the nine days' trial. 

The verdict was received with wild cheering in Court, which 
the officials vainly endeavoured to suppress ; and the enthusiasm 
quickly spread to the thousands who had assembled outside to 
learn the result. 

In the division on the vote of the jury — 13 to 2 — ^the minority 
on each of the three counts were for guilty, a view to which they 
steadily held in after years. Others shared with them in a 
oonviction of Miss Smith's guilt, and would have given practical 
expression to it buft for the " masterful dominance " of a zealous 
member of the jury, whose S3rmpathie8 for the accused were as 
active as was his resolution to do all he could in her behalf. 

In thanking the jury for their attention to the case, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk staited that the indication he had given of his own 
opinion would show them that he concurred in ihe verdict, but 
that he was not surprised at the difference of opinion manifested 
among them. He exempted them for five years from service 
upon assize. 

And so the trial ended; and the tragedy of that ill-starred 
intimacy remained shrouded in doubt and uncertainty. On the 
evidence the jury could not well have reached any other than 
that neutral verdict, of which the import has been so pithily 
expressed — " That L'Angelier died of poison, but not of poison 
administered by himself; and that sufficient evidence has not 
been obtained to carry home conviction to the guilty, although 
suspicions have pointed strongly in a certain direction." If 
she was guilty, it is well that the hapless girl was spared the 
terrible consequences; shame and remorse would haunt her 
after-years. If she was innocent^ her folly had entangled her 
z6 
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in a network of ciroumstances in their nature dubious enough 
-to involve her in grievoua and irretrievable injuBtioe. 

After the verdict had been duly recorded and signed^ Miss 
'Smith, on being dismissed from the bar, was taken downstairs 
by way of a trap-door to a room, where she changed her dress 
^md put on a doak of a different colour from that which she 
had worn in Court, a straw bonnet^ dark ribbons, and a green 
veil. There she remained till five minutes past four o'clock, 
when she was brought upstairs and conducted to the outside 
^entrance to the Court of Exchequer, from which, along with her 
brother — and unobserved — she walked to the west front of St. 
Giles's Church. A cab was in waiting there, in which i^e drove 
to the Slateford station of the Caledonian Railway— on the out- 
-skirts of the capital. There dhe took the five o'clock train, 
^and proceeded westward to Stepps station, near Glasgow, where 
a vehicle was in waiting in which she drove home to Rowaleyn, 
reaching her destination soon after ten o'clock that night. In 
a letter written by her, four days thereafter, to Miss Aitken, 
the matron of Edinburgh Prison, she gives an interesting 
•expression of her views on the verdict and on the popular feeling 
with which it was received. 

Apart altogether from its romantic interest, the trial of 
ICadeleine Smith is remarkable for two features that stand out 
conspicuously — ^the calm, resolute bearing of the accused, and 
the consummate skill displayed on both sides of the bar. In the 
performance of his painful and arduous duty as public prose- 
cutor, the Lord Advocaite presented the facts and arguments 
upon which he relied with a moderation and fairness in every 
respect worthy of his high office; and his eloquent address to 
-the jury forms a splendid illustration of the humanity which, 
in modem times, has invariably characterised the conduct of a 
criminal prosecution in Scotland. The extraordinary power and 
eloquence of the four hours' speech of the Dean of Faculty 
for the defence have justly ranked it among the finest 
•efforts of forensic oratory. Its splendidly sustained ai^gu- 
mentative force assailed the intellect as powerfully as did its 
earnest pathos overcome the feelings; and, with both of these 
qualities, the surpassing excellence of the delivery, and the 
figure, tone, and gesture of the speaker combined to produce 
an impression in Court that can neither be fitly described in 
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words, nor adequately conveyed by a study of the oration itself. 
The case in all its striking features provided one of those- 
aooidental opportunities that are as necessary to the display 
of genius as is its possession; and, like "truly able men, the 
Lord Advocate on the one hand, and the Dean of Faculty on 
the other, rose to the greatness of the occasion. Of the Lord 
Justice-Clerk's charge to the jury, it may be said that it was 
marked not only by remarkable care and completeness, clearness 
and lucidity, but also by that highest of judicial qualities — 
impartiality. 
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First Day— Tuesday, 30th June, 1857. 

The High Court of Justiciaiy met at ten o'clock. The judges 
present were ihe Lord JusTiCB-CiiBRK (Hopb) and Lords Ivort 
and EEandtbidb. The Court-roonh-^to which admission was 
strictly regulated by special arrangements approved of by the 
Lord Justice-Clerk — ^was crowded in every part. 

There appeared on behalf of the Crown — ^The Lord Advocate 
(MoNCBnnr), the SoucrroRrGiNiRAL (Maitland), and Mr. 
DoKALD MAGKaNzn, Advocate-Depute; Mr. J. C. Bbodib, W.S., 
agent for the Crown. For the defence there appeared — ^The 
Dban of Facultt (Inqub), and Messrs. Giorob Touno and 
Albzandbr Moncribft, advocates; the agents being Messrs. 
Raxkms, Walkbr k Johnston, W.S., Edinburgh; Messrs. 
MoNORiBTF, Patbrson, Forbbb, k Barr, Glasgow; and Mr. John 
Wnjaa, of Messrs. WiUue & Faulds, Glasgow. 

Madblbinb Smith was placed at the bar, chai^ged with having 
(1) on two separate occasions in February, 1857, administered 
arsenic, or other poison, to Pierre Emile L'Angelier, with intent 
to murder him ; and (2) on an occasion in March, 1857, by means 
of poison, murdered L'Angelier. The following is a copy of the 
inc^ctment against her at the instance of Her Majesty's 
Advocate: — 

Madblbinb Smith, or Madblbinb Hamilton Smith, now or 
lately prisoner in the prison of Glasgow, you are indicted and 
accused, at the instance of James Moncreifif, Esquire, Her 
Majesty's Advocate for Her Majesty's interest: That albeit^ by 
the laws of this and of every other well-governed realm, the 
wickedly and feloniously administering arsenic, or other poison» 
to any of the lieges, wim intent to murder ; as also, murder, are 
crimes of an heinous nature, and severely punishable: Tet true 
it *is and of verity, that you, the said Madeleine Smith, or 
Madeleine Hamilton Smith, are guilty of the said crimes, or of 
one or other of them, actor, or art and part: In so far as (1) 
on the 19th or 20th day of February, 1857 (Thursday or Friday), 
or on one or other of the days of that month, or of January 
immediately preceding, or of March immediately following, 
within or near the house situated in or near Blythswood Square, 
in or near Glasgow, or situated in or near Blythswood Square, 
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and in or near Maina Street^ both in or near Glasgow, then 
occupied bj James Smith, architect, jour father, then residing 
there, and with whom you then and Ihere resided, you the said 
Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly 
and feloniously, administer to (or cause to be taken by) Emile 
L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile L'Angelier, now deceased, and then 
or lately before in the employment of W. B. Huggins and Com- 
pany, tixen and now or lately merchants in or near Bothwell 
Strecrt;^ in or near Glasgow, as a clerk, or in some 
other capacity, and then or lately before lodging or 
residing with David Jenkins, a joiner, or with Ann 
Duthie or Jenkins, wife of the said David Jenkins, in or 
near Franklin Place, in or near Glasgow, a quantity or quantities 
of arsenic, or other poison to the prosecutor unknown, in cocoa, 
or in coffee, or in some other article or articles of food or drink 
to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the 
prosecutor unknown, and this you did with intent to murder the 
said Emile L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile L'Angelier; and the 
said Emile L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile L'Aiigelier, having 
accordingly taken the said quantity or quantities of 
arsenic or other poison, or part thereof, so ad- 
ministered (or caused to be taken) by you, did, in conse- 
quence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the same, 
or part thereof, suffer severe Ulness : Likeas (2), on the 22nd 
or 23rd day of February, 1857 (Sunday or Monday), or on one or 
other of the days of that month, or of Januaiy immediately pre- 
ceding, or of March immediately following, within or near the 
said house situated in or near Blythswood Square aforesaid, or 
situated in or near Blythswood Square, and in or near Mains 
Street aforesaid, you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith, did!, wickedly and feloniously, administer to 
(or cause to be taken by) the said Emile L'Angelier or Pierre 
Emile L'Angelier, now deceased, a quantity or quantities of 
arsenic, or other poison to the prosecutor unknown, in cocoa, 
or in coffee, or in some other article or articles of food or drink 
to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prose- 
cutor unknown ; and this you did with intent to murder the said 
Emile L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile L'Angelier ; and the said Emile 
L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile L'Angelier, having accordingly taken 
the said quantity or quantities of arsenic or other poison, or part 
thereof, so administered (or caused to be taken) by you, did, in 
oonsequence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the 
same, or part thereof, suffer severe illness; Likeas (3), on the 
22nd or 23rd day of March, 1857 (Sunday or Monday), or on one 
or other of the days of that month, or of February immediately 
preceding, or of April immediately following, within or near the 
said house situated in or near Blythswood Square aforesaid, or 
situated in or near Blythswood Square, and in or near Mains 
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Ptreet hforraaid, you the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly and feloniously, administer to 
(or cause to be taken by) the said Emile L^Angelier, or Pierre 
£mile L'Angelier, in some article or articles of food or drink to 
the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prose- 
cutor unknown, a quantity or quantities of arsenic, or other poison 
to the prosecutor unknown; and the said Emile L'Angelier, or 
Pierre Emile UAngelier, having accordingly taken the said 
quantity or quantities of arsenic or other poison, or part thereof, 
80 administered (or caused to be taken) by you, did, in conse- 
quence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the same, 
or part thereof, suffer severe illness, and did, on the 23rd day 
0I March, 1857, or about that time, die in consequence of the 
said quantity or quantities of arsenic or other poison, or part 
thereof, having been so taken by him, and was thus murdered 
by you the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith : 
Joid you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Maddeine Hamilton 
Smith, having been apprehended and taken before Archibald 
Smith, Esquire, Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, did, 
in his presence, at Glasgow, on the Slst day of March, 1857, emit 
and subscribe a declaration: Which declaration, as also the 
papers, documents, letters, envelopes, prints, likenesses or 
portraits, books, and articles, or one or more of them, enumerated 
in an inventoiy hereunto annexed, being to be used in evidence 
against you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton 
Smith, at your trial, will, for that purpose, be in due time lodged 
in the hands of the Clerk of the High Court of Justiciary, before 
which you are to be tried, that you may have an opportunity of 
seeing the same : All which, or part thereof, being found proven 
by the verdict of an Assize, or admitted by the judicial confession 
of you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, 
before the Lord Justice-General, Lord Justice-Clerk, and Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary, you, the said Madeleine Smi&, or 
Madeleine Hamilton Smith, ought to be punished with the pains 
of law, to deter others from committing the like crimes in all 
time coming. 

D. Mackbnzdb, A.D. 

Inventory of Papers, Documents, Letters, Envelopes, Prints, 
Likenesses or Portraits, Books, and Articles referred to in 
the foregoing Indictment. 

1-154. A list of letters and envelopes, 77 in number, with an 
equal number of copies of said letters, and of the addresses on 
said envelopes. 

155. A medical report or certificate, bearing to be dated ''At 
Olaseow, this twenty-eighth dav of March, one thousand eight 
hnncG'ed and fifty-seven years, '^ and to be subscribed ''Hugh 
Thomson. M.D., 35 Bath Street; James Steven, M.D., 168 Stafford 
Place, Glasgow," or bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 
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166. A medical report or certificate, bearing to be dated 
'' Glasgow, drd April^ 1857/' and to be subscribed " Hugh Thom- 
son, Doctor of Medicine, 35 Bath Street; James Steven, M.D., 168 
Stafford Place; Robert T. Corbett, M.D./* or bearing to be simi-. 
larly dated and subscribed. 

157. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated '' Andersonian UniTersitr, Glasgow. 8th April, 1857," and 
to be subscribed '' Frederick Penny, Froiessor of Chemistiy,'' or 
bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 

158. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated *' Andersonian UniversitT, Glaseow, 30th April, 185?,'' and 
to be subscribed " Frederick Penny. Professor of Chemistry," or 
bearing to be similarly dated and suoscribed. 

159. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated " Andersonian University, Glasgow. 30th April, 1857," and 
to be Bnbsoribed ''Frederick Fenny, Profr. of Chemifiitry," or 
bearing to be sii^iilarly dated and subscribed. 

160. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated '' Edinburgh, 8th May. 1857," and to be subscribed ** R. 
Ohristison, M.D., Ac.," or bearing to be similarly dated and 
subscribed. 

161. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated "Edinburgh, 26th Mayj 1867." and to be subscribed "R. 
Christison," or bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 

162. A phial, with a brown or other liquid therein, labelled 
" The draught to be taken as directed— Mr. L'Aneelier," and 
havine a label attached thereto, marked ** No. 162 of InTentory " ; 
and also said labels. 

163. A bottle, labelled "Cough Mixture," and containing cough 
mixture or other contents, and having a label attached thereto, 
marked " No. 163 of Inventory " ; and also said labels. 

164. A bottle, labelled " Camphorated Oil," and containing 
camphorated oil or other liquid, and having a label attached 
thereto, marked "No. 164 of Inventory " ; and also said labels. 

165. A phial, labelled " Laudanum." and containing laudanum 
or other liauid, and having a label attached thereto, marked 
" No. 166 or Inventoij " ; and also said labels. 

166. A phial, containing a quantity of liquid, labelled " A tea- 
spoonful every two hours, in water," and having a label attached 
thereto, marked "No. 166 of Inventory"; and also said labels. 

167. A bottle, oontaining a white or other powder, labelled " For 
Cholera," and having a label attached thereto, marked " No. 167 
of Inventory " ; and also said labels. 

168. A bottle, containing oil or other liquid, and having a label 
attached thereto, marked " No. 168 of Inventory " ; and also said 
label. 

169. A bottle, containing a brown or other liquid, labelled " A 
tablespoonful to be taken thrice daily," and having a label 
attached thereto, marked " No. 169 of Inventory " ; and also said 
labels. 

170. Four packets, oontaining powders, and having a label 
attached thereto, marked "No. 170 of Inventory," and bearing to 
be respectively marked A, B, C, D ; and also the said label. 

171. A bottle, oontaining Eau de Cologne or other liquid, and 
having a label attached thereto, marked " No. 171 of Inventory " ; 
and also the said label. 

172. A bottle, containing a white or other powder, and having 
a label attached thereto, marked " No. 172 of Inventory " ; and 
also the said label. 

173. Part of a cake of coooa or chocolate or other substanoe, 
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iMTiiis a label attached thereto, marked " No. 178 of Inyentoxy "i 
juad auo the said label. 

174. Some dried plants, haring a label attached thereto, marked 
" No. 174 of InTentorv " ; and also the said label. 

175. A leather or other dreflsins-cflBe and fittangp. having a label 
Attached thereto, marked " No. 175 of Inventory ^' ; and also the 
said label. 

176. A leather bag, having a label attached thereto, marked 
''No. 176 of Inventory"; and also the said label. 

177. A pocket-book or other book, entitled " The Glasgow Com* 
mercial Memorandum Book or Pocket Journal, with Almanack, 
1857," containing memoranda, or entries, or other writing therein^ 
imd havinfl; a label attached thereto, bearing the date *' Glasgow^ 
aoth March, 1857^" and bearing to be subscribed '' John Murray, 
Bernard M'Lachhn, W. A. Stevenson," or bearing to be similarly 
•dated and subscribed, and bavins another label attached, marked 

*' No. 177 of Inventory " : and also said labels. 

178. A copy of said pocket-book or other book, mentioned in No. 
177 hereof, and containing a copy of the memoranda or entries or 
4>ther writing contained in the pocket-book or other book men- 
tioned in No. 177 hereof, and having a label attached thereto, 
marked ''No. 178 of Inventory"; as also said label. 

179. A likeness or portrait, and a frame, havine a label attached 
thereto, bearing to be dated ** Glasgow, dOth March, 1857," and 
to be subscribed '' John Murrav, Bernard M'Lauchlin," or bearing 
to be similarly dated and suoscribed, and having another label 
attached thereto, marked "No. 179 of Inventory^'; as also said 
labels. 

180. A likeness or portrait, and a leather or other case, having 
A label attached thereto, bearing to be dated '' Glasgow, 31st 
March, 1857." and to be subscribed ''John Murray, Bernard 
M'Lauchlin," or bearing to bo similarly dated and subscribed, 
and having another label attached thereto bearing to be marked 
^'No. 180 of Inventory " as also said labels. 

181. A top or other coat. 

182. A Balmoral or other bonnet. 

183. A phial, containing glycerine or other fluid, labelled 
*" Glycerine and Rose Water," and having a label attached thereto, 
marked "No. 183 of Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

184. A phial, containing a yellowish or other substance, having 
a label attached thereto, marked " No. 184 of Inventory " ; as also 
aaid label. 

185. A bookj entitled " Fisher's Sale of Poisons Registry Book," 
or bearing to be similarly entituled, having entries or writing 
therein, and bearing a docquet thereon in the following or 
similar terms:—" Glasgow, 3ra April, 1857, produced and referred 
to by George Murdoch, James Dickie," and having a label attached 
thereto, marked " No. 185 of Inventory " ; as also said label. 

186. A book, entitled " Fisher's Sale of Poisons Registry Book," 
or bearing to be similarly entitled, having entries or writing 
therein, and bearing a docquet tnereon m the following or 
similar terms: — "Glasgow, 3ra April. 1857, produced and referred 
to by G. G. Haliburton, John Gurrie." and having a label attached 
thereto, marked " No. 186 of Inveniory " ; as al^ said label. 

187. A elass bottle, labelled "Pickles," and having a label 
attached thereto, marked "No. 187 of Inventory"; as also said 
labels. 

188. A crest die or other die, and a wax imjiression of said crest 
or other die, both attached to a label, marked "No. 188 of 
Inventory " ; as also said label. 
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189. A document, entitled on the back " Plan of the house occu- 
pied by Mr. James Smith at No. 7 Blythswood Square. 1857," and* 
bearing to be subscribed " Charles O'Neil, Glasgow, April, 1857," 
or bearing to be similarly subscribed. 

190. Two pasteboard or other boxes. 

191. A pass-book, commencing with the following or similar 
words:— "Mr. Langelier, Falkland Place, to J. Chalmers, 42* 
St. George's Road.'^ 

192. A pass-book, labelled on the outside '' Mr. Langelier, with 
John Stewart, 38 St. George's Boad," or bearing to be similarly 
Ubelled. 

193. A book, bearing to be titled "Stamp Book, post office, 
Glasgow," and to commence with the date of ISlst July, 1856, and 
to end with the date of 7th March, 1857, or bearing a similar title 
and date. 

194. A card, bearing the words " Emile L'Anfl;elier." 

195. A book, entituled on the back " Oliver & Boyd's New Edin- 
burgh Almanac, 1867." 

196. A book, entituled on the back " Oliver & Boyd's New Bdin- 
bursh Almanac, 1856." 

197. A book, entituled "Oliver Sb Boyd's New Edinburgh 
Almanac, 1855." 

198. A tube, labelled " Powder from contents of stomach," and 
having a label attached thereto, marked " No. 198 of Inventory " ; 
as also said labels. 

199. A bottle; havine a label attached, bearing the date and 
words " 27th M:arch^ 1857. Portion of prepared fluid from con- 
tents of small intestine," and bearing to be subscribed " Frederick 
Penny," or bearing a similar date, words, and signature, and 
having another label attached, marked "No. 199 of Inventory " ; 
and also said labels. 

200. A bottle, containing a liquid, and labelled " L'Angelier— 
Portion of prepared fluid from stomach, 27th March, 1857. 
Frederick Penny," and having a label attached, marked " No. 200 
of Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

201. A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the words " Con- 
tents of small intestine," and bearing to be subscribed " Frederick 
Penny," or bearing similar words and subscription, and having 
another label attached, marked " No. 201 of Inventory " ; as also 
said labels. 

202. A jar, containing a nortion of small intestine or other 
substance or substances, and naving a label attached, bearing ta 
be dated "31st March, 1857," and to be subscribed "Frederick 
Penny," and having another label attached, marked " No. 202 of 
Inventory"; as also said labels. 

203. A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and worda 
" Large intestine, 31st March, 1857," and bearing to be subscribed 
"Frederick Penny/' or beanng a similar date, words, and sub- 
scription, and having another label attached, marked " No. 203 
of Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

204. A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and words 
13l8t ^arch, 1857, Portion of Liver," and to be subscribed 
Frederick Penny," or bearing a similar date, words, and sub- 
scription, and having another label attached, marked " No. 204 of 
Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

205. A jar, having a piece of leather attached, bearing the 
date and words, "3l8t March, 1857, Portion of Brain," and to be 
subscribed " Froderick Penny," or bearing a similar date, words, 
and subscription, and having a label attached, marked " No. 205 
of Inventory " ; as also said labels. 
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206. A bottle, hsving a label attached, bearing to be dated 
''Glasgow, 18th April, 1857,'' and to be subscribed ''Frederick 
Penny/' and having another label attached, marked "No. 206 of 
LuFentory " ; as also said labels. 

207. A bottle, haying a label attached, bearing to be dated 
"Glasgow, 18th April, 1857," and to bo subscribed "Frederick 
Penny/' and having another label attached, marked " No. 207 of 
Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

208. A jar, containing portions of lungs and heart, or other 
substance or substances, and having a label attached, bearing to 
be dated " 31st March, 1857," and to be subscribed " Frederick 
Penny," and having another label attached, marked " No. 208 of 
Inventory " ; as also said labels. 

209. A document, bearing to be entituled on the back " Death 
of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, List of Articles taken by Dr. Penny to 
Dr. Christieon, 11th April, 1857," and to be initialed " F. P.," or 
bearing to be similarly entituled and initialed. 

210. A packet, containing arsenic or other powder, bearing to 
be marked " Murdoch's Arsenic," and to be subscribed " Frederick 
Penny." 

211. A packet, bearing to be marked "Currie's Arsenic," and 
to be subsQjribed " Frederick Penny." 

212. A bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and bearing 
to be labelled " Arsenic Poison." and having a piece of paper 
attached, bearing the signature " George Garruthers Haliburton," 
and dated " April, 1857," or bearing a similar signature and date. 

213. A bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and bearing, 
to be labelled " Arsenic Foison," and having a piece of paper 
attached, bearing the signature "James Dickie," and the date 
''18th April, 1857," or bearing a similar signature and date. 

214. A portmanteau. 

D. Magksnzie, A.D. 

Eighty-nine witnesses were cited, of whom the following fifty- 
seven were called to give evidence against the accused : — 

1. Archibald Smith, Esquire, advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire. 

2. George Gray, clerk in the Sheriff-clerk's Office, Glasgow. 

3. Ann Duthie or Jenkins, wife of David Jenkins, joinerj No. 
11 Franklin Place^ Glasgow. 

4. James Heggie, salesman to John Chalmers, provision dealer, 
St. George's Road, Glasgow. 

5. John Stewart, flesher, St. George's Road, Glasgow. 

6. Catherine Robertson, lodging-house keeper, No. 6 Elm Row^ 
Edinburgh. 

7. Peter Pollock, stationer, Leith Street, Edinburgh. 

8. Mrs. Jane Bayne, wife of James Bayne, tailor, Bridge of 
Allan. 

9. Charles Neil Rutherfoord, postmaster. Bridge of Allan. 

10. William Fairfoul, railway guard. Academy Street, Coat- 
bridge. 

11. Thomas Ross, auctioneer, Govan Street, Hutchesontown^ 
Glasgow. 

12. William A. Stevenson, warehouseman with Huggins & Co., 
Glasgow. 

13. Hugh Thomson, physician and surgeon, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 

14. James Steven, physician and surgeon, New City Road, 
Glasgow. 
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15. Frederick Penny, professor of chemistry, Andersonian Uni- 
versity. Glasgow. 

16. Kobert Christison, physician, Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

17. Amadee Thuau, clerk, residing at South Portland Street, 
Glasgow. 

18. Auguste Vauvert de Mean, chancellor of the French Con- 
sulate, Glasgow. 

19. Charles O'Neill, C.E. and architect, Glasgow. 

20. Miss Mary Jane Buchanan, daughter of Dr. Buchanan, 
Dumbarton. 

21. Augusta Guibilei or Waloot, wife of Thomas Waloot, solici- 
tor, CUpham Road, London. 

22. William Murray, page to Mr. Smith, Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow. 

23. George Yeaman, phj^sician, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

24. James Stewart, residing with Farquhar Elinnaird, tailor, 
Dunblane. 

25. George Murdoch, of Murdoch Bros., druggists, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glascow. 

26. James Dickie, assistant to the said Murdoch Brothers. 

27. George Carruthers Haliburton, assistant to John Currie, 
drujzgist, Glasgow. 

28rjoim Currie, druggist, Sauchiehall Street. Glasgow. 

29. William Campsie, gardener at Rowaleyn, Kow. 

dO. Robert Oliphant, stationer, Argyle IHace, Helensbursh. 

81. William Harper Minnooh, meroEant, Mains Street, Glasgow. 

32. Mrs. Margaret Houston or Clark, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

33. Thomas Fleming Kennedy, cashier to Huggins & Co., 
Olasgow. 

34. John Murray, sheriff-officer in Glasgow. 

35. Bernard M'Lauchlin, assistant to the said John Murray. 

36. William Wilson, clerk to Hart A Young, writers, Glasgow. 

37. William Hart, joint procurator-fiscal of Glasgow. 

38. Peter Taylor Young, jointprocurator-fiscal of Glasgow. 

39. Andrew Murray, junior, W.S.^ Edinburgh. 

40. Alexander Soutar Hunter, writer, Edinburgh. 

41. Rowland Hill Macdonald, comptroller, Post Office, Glasgow. 

42. George M'Call, merchant. Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

43. Robert Monteith, packer to Huggins & Co., Glasgow. 

44. Robert Sinclair, packer to Huggins A Co^ Glasgow. 

45. Janet M'Dougall, keeper of Post Office, Row. 

46. Catherine M'Donald, lodging-house keeper. Bridge of Allan. 

47. Robert Telfer Corbett, physician and surgeon, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

48. Christina Haggart or MacKenaie, wife of Duncan Mackenaie, 
joiner, St. George's Road, Glasgow. 

49. Charlotte M'Lean, domestic serrant, formerly with Mr. 
Smith, Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

50. Duncan MaoKenaie, joiner, St. George's Road, Glssgow. 

51. James Galloway, mason, St. Gteorge's Road, Glasgow. 

52. Mary Tweedle, formerly serrant to Mrs. Parr, Terrace 
Street, Glasgow. 

53. Thomas Kavan, night constable, Glasgow police. 

54. William Young, photographer, Helensburgh. 

55. Jane Scott Perry or Towers, wife of James Towers, Brighton 
Place, Portobello. 

56. The said James Towers. 

57. Mary Arthur Perry, residing in Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
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Sixty-five wiftnesses were cited, of whom the following thirty- 
one were called to give evidence on behalf of the 
accused : — 

1. Robert Baker, grocer, St. Helen's, Jersey. 

2. William Pringie Laird, nurseryman, Dundee. 

3. William Pringie, in employment of the said W. P. Laird. 

4. Andrew Watson Smith, upholsterer, Dundee. 
6. William Anderson, nurseryman, Dundee. 

6. William M'Dougal Ogiivie, assistant teller, Dundee Bank. 

7. David Hill, market gardener, Dundee. 

8. Edward Yokes Mackay, merchant, Dublin. 

9. Janet B. Christie, Glasgow. 

10. Alexander Miller, in employment of Hoggins & Co., Glasgow. 

11. Agnes M'Millan, formerly tablemaid with Mr. Smith, Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

12. James Girdwood, surgeon, Falkirk. 

13. John Roberton, druggist, Queen Street, Glasgow. 

14. Peter Guthrie, manager to Frazer & Green, Sauchiehall 
StreetMJLasgow. 

15. William D'Esterre Roberts, merchant, Glasgow. 

16. Charles Baird, son of the deceased Robert Baird, writer, 
Glasgow. 

17. Robert Baird, son of the deceased Robert Baird, writer, 
Olasgow. 

18. EliEabeth Wallace, lodging-house keeper, Glasgow. 

19. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Fraser, Portobello. 

20. Charles Adam, M.D^ Coatbridge. 

21. Dr. James DicKson, tiaillieston, near Glasgow. 

22. Jane Kirk, residing with Dr. Kirk, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

23. Robert Morrison, employed with W. & R. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 

24. (George Simpson, employed with W. Blackwood A Sons, Edin- 
burgh. 

25. Robert Paterson, physician in Leith. 

26. John Fleming, employed with Todd & Higginbotham, dyers, 
ia^lasgow. 

27. Robert Towneend, manager to Mr. Townsend, manufacturing 
chemist, Glasgow. 

28. Janet Smith, Blythswood Square, Glasgow (sister of accused). 

29. James Adair Lawrie, physician, Glasgow. 

30. Doufi;la8 Maclagan, physician, Edinburgh. 

31. Hu^ Hart, druggist, Glasgow. 

The diet having been called " at the instance of Her Majesty's 
Advocate, for Her Majesty's interest, against Madeleine Smith 
or Madeleine Hamilton Smith" — 

Mr. Young, for the accused, took objection to the words " or 
cause to be taken by" in the first and second charges of the 
indictment, on the ground that if they were precisely equivalent 
to the words " administer to " they were superfluous, and there- 
fore objectionable, and that if they meant anything more they 
were also objectionable, as not being covered by the major 
proposition, i.e,, the "wickedly and feloniously administering 
arsenic or other poison to any of the lieges with intent to 
murder." 
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The LoBD Advocatb, in reply, said that the words were not 
material in any way. They were substantially an interpretation 
or enlargement of the words ''administer to"; but since they 
were objected to he woxild have them struck out. 

The words were accordingly dieted, and the libel was found 
relevant; and on the accused being called upon to plead to the 
indictment, she pleaded " Not Guilty " in a distinct and imshaken 
tone of voice. 

[There was considerable delay at this stage owing to the 
absence of Dr. Penny, an important witness from Glasgow, and 
on his arrival at 12.15 he was called into Court and reprimanded 
by the Lord Justice-Clerk for his ''singular disregard of the 
orders and forms of citation," which had required his attend^ 
ance at 10 o'clock.] 

The following jury was then balloted for and empanelled: — 
James Christie, farmer, Hailes; James Pearson, farmer, North- 
field; James Walker, farmer, Eilpunt; Charles Thomson Combe,, 
merchant, York Place; William Sharp, Auckland Villa; 
Archibald Weir, bootmaker, Leith; Charles Scott King, Shake- 
speare Square; Alexander Morrison, currier, Linlithgow;. 
Andrew Williamson, clerk, Parkside Street; Hugh Hunter, 
cabinetmaker, North- West Circus Place; Robert Andrew, cow- 
feeder. Nether Liberton ; George Gibb, shoemaker, Glover Street,. 
Leith; William Moffat, teacher, Duke Street; David Forbes^ 
Scotkmd Street ; Alexander Thomson, Torphichen. 

The trial then proceeded. 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

A. Smith 1. Archibald Smith, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire, examined by the Lord Advocatb — ^The prisoner 
was judicially examined before me, and emitted a declaration on 
31st March, which I identify. It was freely and voluntarily 
emitted, after she had been dxily admonished. The two letters 
now shown to me were exhibited to the prisoner, and signed by 
her. 

Cross-examined by the Dban op Faculty — Only four letters 
in all were shown to the prisoner. She was examined on a 
charge of murder. The greater part of the questions were put 
by me. The statements in the declaration were all made in 
answer to questions. The answers were given clearly and dis- 
tinctly. There was no appearance of hesitation or reserve. 
There was a great appearance of frankness and candour. The 
declaration was of some length. 
George Gray 2. Gborob Grat, clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's Office, Glasgow — 
This is the prisoner's declaration, which was freely and volun- 
tarily emitted after the usual cautions. 
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3. Aim DuTHiB or Jbnkins — I am the wife of David Jenkins, Ann JonUa 
joiner, and I lire at No. 11 Franklin Place, Glasgow. I knew 
the late M. L'Angelier. He lodged in our house. He came 
about the end of July, and remained with me till his death. 
His usual habits were regular. He was sometimes out at night, 
not very often, but has been late. His general health was good 
till about January. I recollect his having an illness about the 
middle of February. He had one about the 22nd, and one 
eight or ten days before. This was his first illness, and that 
night he wished a pass-key, as he thought he would be out late. 
I cannot say when he returned. I went to bed, and did not 
hear him come in. I knocked at his door about eight in the 
morning, and got no answer. 1 knocked again, and he answered 
" Come in, if you please." 

\The Lord Advocath here suggested that the medical witnesses 
should hear the evidence now to be led. The indictment, besides 
a charge of murder, set forth two attempts at poisoning, and it 
seemed to him material that the medical men should hear 
distinctly stated by the witnesses themselves the symptoms on 
which they were afterwards to give their opinion. 

The Dban of Faculty said tiiat the proposal had taken him 
by surprise. His own impression was that the medical witnesses 
should be present, and had notice been given to him he would 
willingly have acceded to the proposal. But the medical wit- 
nesses for the defence ought also to be present, and that was 
impossible in the present case. 

The Lord Jubtics-Clbrk — I may say that the rule of Court 
is that the medical witnesses shall not be present unless the case 
is such as to induce us to relax that rule. The rule is an 
expedient one. We dispensed with it in the case of Dr. Gibson, 
surgeon to the Prison Board of Glasgow, who was tried in 1848 
for granting a false certificate, in consequence of which a 
prisoner was improperly removed, and afterwards died, in conse- 
quence, as was alleged, of that improper removal. But in that 
case the circumstances were peculiar, as there was no medical 
report of the post-mortem appearances, and the witnesses for 
the panel could only be examined on the evidence of those who 
were present being read over to them, which might not be so 
clear to them as hearing the evidence given. 

The Lord Advooatb said that, under these circumstances, he 
would not press the motion.] 

Ann Duthib or Jenkins was then recalled, and continued — I 
went in, and found him in bed. He said, " I have been very 
unweU; look what I have vomited." I said, "I think that's 
bile." It was a greenish substance. There was a great deal of 
it. It was thick stuff like gruel. I said, "Why did you not 
call on me) " He said, " On the road coming home I was seized 
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Abb JtBktBs with a violent pain in my bowels and stomach, and when I was 
taking off my clothes I lay down upon the carpet. I thought 
I would have died, and no human eye would have seen me. I 
was not able to ring the bell." He asked me to make him a 
little tea, and said he thought he would not go out. I emptied 
what he had vomited. I advised him to go to a doctor, and he 
said he would. He got some sleep till about nine o'clock. I 
went back then. He said he was a little better, and would 
go out. He then got some tea. M. Thuau, who alao lodged in 
our house, saw him. Deceased rose between ten and eleven 
o'clock, and went out. He said he was going to his place of 
business, but intended to call for a doctor. He was with Huggins 
& Co., 10 Bothwell Street, not far from our house He returned 
about three in the afternoon, and said he had been at the doctor, 
and had got a bottle, which he had with him. He took the 
medicine. I cannot say he complained of anything but pain ; but 
he had been very thirsty, and was so also at three o'clock, but 
not so much. This illness made a great change in his appearance. 
He looked yellow and dull — ^not like what he used to be. Before 
that his complexion was fresh, but after that his colour left him. 
He became dark under the eyes, and the red on hia cheeks 
seemed to be more broken. He complained of cold after he 
came in at three. He lay down on the sofa, and I laid a railway 
rug over him. I do not remember doing anything to his feet, 
He never was the same after this, and when asked how he felt, 
he always said, ''I never feel well." I cannot fix the date of 
this illness. I think the second illness was about 22nd February. 
On a Monday morning about four o'clock he called me. He was 
vomiting. It was the same kind of stuff as before, in colour 
and otherwise. I think there was not so much of it. He com- 
plained of the same pain in the bowels and stomach, and of 
thirst. He was very cold. I was not aware he was out the 
night before— he said nothing about that. I put more clothes 
on him, and jars of hot water to his feet and stomach. I made 
some tea, and he had a great many drinks — toast and water 
and lemon and water. He got a little better. I left him, and 
called about six. He was a little better then. He did not rise 
till the forenoon. I think this was on 22nd February, because 
he had bought a piece of boiling meat on the Saturday from 
Stewart, St. George's Road. He had a pass-book with Stewart, 
which I now identify. I see the piece of beef entered on 21st 
February, and it was sent on the Saturday before that illness — 
which was on the Monday morning. A doctor came — ^Dr. 
Thomson— on the Monday. Thuau went for him in the fore- 
noon, but I do not remember the hour he called. The doctor 
left a prescription for powders, which I sent for and got. 
L'Angelier was eight dajrs, I think, in the house, and away 
from his office. I recollect him taking one or two powders> 
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but cannot say if he took the rest. He said he did not think Ann 
they did ^jtw the good he expected. Dr. Thomson came more 
than once. L'Angelier said, "The doctor always says I am 
getting well"; but he said he did not feel weU; he said, "1 
do not think I am getting better." He said this often. He 
went to Edinburgh soon after. I cannot say the date, or how 
long it was after this illness. I think he was eight days away. 
He came back, I think, on a Tuesday. Thuau told me at four 
that L'Angelier would be back that evening, and I got in bread 
and butter. I identify his pass-book with Chalmers, a baker* 
The bread and butter are entered on iTth March. He returned 
that night at half-past ten. He was in the habit of receiying 
a great many letters, but I thought they were addressed in a 
gentleman's hand. There were a great many in the same hand- 
writing. He never told me who the letters were from. I 
identify a photograph of a lady which I saw lying about his 
room. I said, " Is that your intended, sir? " He said, " Perhaps 
— some day." I did not think the letters came from a lady. 
I always took in the letters, but he never said anything about 
my taking them in. I knew he expected to be married about 
the end of September, 1856. He wished a bedroom and dining- 
room. He said he was going to be married about the end of 
March, and said he woxild like me to take him in. I did not 
agree. One time when he was badly I said,'' It will be a bad 
job if you get ill and you going to get married." He said, " It 
will be a long time before you see that, Mrs. Jenkins." On 
his return on 17th March he asked me if I had a letter for him. 
I said I had not, and he seemed disappointed. He stayed over 
the 18th and left on the 19th, and when he left he told me to 
give any letters to Thuau, who would address them. He said 
he was going to Bridge of Allan. A letter came for him on 
the 19th. It was the same as the others that had been coming. 
I gave it to M. Thuau to address. I cannot say if any came on 
the Friday, but one came on the Saturday in what was more 
like a lady's writing than the others. I gave it to Thuau. 
L'Angelier said he would not be home till Wednesday night 
or Thursday morning of the following week. He was very much 
disappointed at not getting a letter, and when he went away 
he said, " If I get a letter I may be back to-night." I don't know 
whether he went anywhere else before going to Bridge of Allan. 
I identify an envelope as like the one that came on the Saturday, 
but I cannot speak as to the other one shown me. I next saw 
L'Angelier on the Sunday night about eight o'clock. I waa 
surprised, and asked why he came home. He said, ** The letter 
you sent brought me home." He asked when it came. I said, 
" On Saturday afternoon." He said he had walked fifteen miles, 
but he did not say where he had obme from. I understood he 
had been at Bridge of Allan. He told me to call him early 
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Amn JonUni next morning. He said he intended to go back by the first 
train, but Aether or not to Bridge of Allan I cannot say. He 
looked well, and said he was a great deal better, and almost welL 
He went out that night about nine o'clock, and before going 
out he said, ''If you please, give me the pass-key, I am not 
sure but I may be late." I saw him next about half-past two 
on the Monday morning. He did not use the pass-key. The 
bell rang with great violence. I rose, and called, ** Who's 
there f" He said, ''It is I, Mrs. Jenkins; open the door, if 
you please." I did so. He was standing with his arms closed 
across his stomach. He said, " I am yeiy bad ; I am going to 
have another vomiting of that bile." The first time I had 
said, " That's bile," and he had replied, " I never had bile ; I 
never was troubled with bile." He said he thought he never 
would have got home, he was so bad on the road. He did not 
eay whether it was pain or vomiting. After he had come in he 
asked for a little water. I filled a tumbler, and he drank it 
empty. He wished some tea. I went into the room before he 
was half-undressed, and he was vomiting severely. It was the 
same kind of matter as before, and it seemed so both in colour 
and substance. There was gaslight. The second occasion was 
the easiest. On the third occasion he suffered great pain. I 
said, " Were you not taking anything that disagreed with you? " 
referring to his food at Bridge of Allan. He said, " No, I have 
taken nothing that disagreed with me ; I never was better than 
when I was at the coast " — ^meaning, as I understood, at Bridge 
of Allan. I said, "You have not taken enough of medicine"; 
and he said, " I never approved of medicine." He was chilly 
and cold, and wished hot water to his feet and stomach. I got 
jars of hot water, and also three or four pairs of blankets and 
two mats. He got a little easier, but became very bad at four 
o'clock. I said I would go for Dr. Thomson, in Dundas Street. 
He thanked me, but said it was too much trouble so early. I 
said, " No." He told me the name and residence of the doctor, 
but said he feared I would not find the way. I said, " No fear." 
He got a little better; but about five he got very bad again, 
and his bowels got very bad. I said I would go to the nearest 
doctor — a Dr. Steven. He asked what kind of a doctor he was, 
and told me to go and bring him. I went for Dr. Steven at five 
o'clock. The doctor was badly, and could not come. He said 
to give twenty-five drops of laudanum, and to put a mustard 
blister on the stomadh, and hot water, and that if L'Angelier 
was no better he would come. L'Angelier said he could not 
take laudanum. I gave him plenty of hot water. He said 
that a blister would be of no use ; he was only retching. About 
seven o'clock he was dark about the eyes. I again proposed to 
get Dr. Steven ; and he was anxious this time that I should go 
for the doctor. When the doctor came he ordered mustard 
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immediately, and I left the room to get it I did not hear the Axm JenklM 
doctor ask L'Angelier what was wrong. I said to the doctor, 
'*Look what he has vomited"; and the doctor said, "Take it 
awaj, it is making him faintish." I got mustard, and the doctor 
put it on. He said he would wait to see the effect, and gave him, 
I think, a little morphia. He stayed about half an hour. I 
went in with more hot water, and when I was applying it 
L'Angelier said, "Oh, Mrs. Jenkins, tiiis is the worst attack 
I ever had." He said, "I feel something here" — ^pointing to 
his forehead. Dr. Steven said, "It must be somediing inter- 
nally ; I see nothing wrong." L'Angelier said, " Can you do any- 
thing, doctor?" He said time and quietness were required. 
I Uh the room, pointing to the doctor to come, and I asked 
what was wrong. He asked if L'Angelier was a person that 
tippled! I said he was not. The doctor said he was like a 
man that tippled, and I assured him that L'Angelier was not 
given to drink. I remarked, "It is strange; this is the second 
time he has gone out well and returned very ill; I must speak 
to him and ask the cause." The doctor said, "That will be 
an after-explanation"; and he said he would be back between 
ten and eleven. The first time I went back to him L'Angelier 
asked me what the doctor thoi^ht I replied, "He thinks you 
will get over it " ; at which he said, " I am far worse than the 
doctor thinks." I saw him several times. He always said, 
''If I could get some sleep I should be better." About nine 
o'dook, when I drew the curtains, he looked badly. I asked if 
there was no one he would like to sea He then asked to see a 
Miss Perry, and told her address — Bath Street or Renfrew Street, 
I think No. 44. I sent for her. I went out and in three or 
four times. The last time I went in he said, "Oh, if I could 
get five minutes' sleep, I think I would get better." These 
were his last words. I left him, and went back quietly in five 
or ten minutes. I thought him asleep, and went out. The doctor 
came soon after. He asked for his patient, and I said he was 
newly asleep, and that it was a pity to waken him. He said 
he would like to see him, and we went in. The doctor felt his 
pulse, and lifted up the head, which fell down. He told me 
L'Angelier was dead. I think I have told all I know. I did 
not ask L'Angelier where he had been. I knew, from the time 
he said he was going to be married, that there was a private 
oorrespondence ; but I did not know who the lady was or where 
she Uved. That was the reason why I did not ask where he 
had been at nights. Miss Perry came, but she was too late. 
I sent my little boy to Mr. Clark, another lodger; he was at 
the National Bank. Clark came, and also Chrystal, a grocer. 
Stevenson came, but not then. Chrystal went in and shut 
L'Angelier's eyes. He said he would send word to his employers. 
A Mr. Scott, the foreman of Menzies, an xmdertaker, came first, 
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t JealdBt SteveDBon, from HugginB k Co., came also. Dr. Thomaon, IL 
Thuau, and Dr. Steyen were sent for. I told SteTenson I 
wiflhed him to take charge, and he did so. The clothes which 
L'Angelier took off at night were on the Bofa. They took a 
letter out of his pocket, and some one said, "This explains 
idL" I saw the letter and said, ** This is the letter that came on 
Saturday." When the letter was got Thuau and Sterenson were 
there, and perhaps Kennedy. I cannot say which said, "This 
explains all," I think Stevenson. Stevenson locked up the 
things. At that time I did not hear anything said of an 
examination. The examination by the doctor was, I think, on 
the Wednesday. All the things were left just as they were till 
Stevenson locked them up. When L'Angelier oame from Bridge 
of Allan on the Sunday he had a tight short coat or jacket, 
with handkerchief in breast pocket, and he wore a Glengarry 
bonnet. I did not see him go out; he had a bonnet when he 
came back at two, but I cannot say if it was the same. He had 
bowel complaints on both of his first illnesses. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Facultt — ^As to the firsi 
illness before the 22nd, I cannot speak to the date of it. It 
might be eight or ten days before the second illness. I think 
so, but I cannot remember its date. The first illness was much 
worse than ihe second. I think he began to c<Mnplain of his 
health in January. He had a sore throaty then a boil on his 
neck, and then another about the end of January. On these 
illnesses I suggested that it was bile that was wrong with him. 
t was troubled with that myself, and my symptoms were some- 
thing like his, but not so violent. There was purging on both 
of his first illnesses. The second illness was on a Monday 
m<»iiing, the 23rd. He dined at home on the Sunday. On 
the Saturday night he said he was not very well, and did not 
intend to go out on Sunday. He was taking fresh herrings, 
with sauce of eggs and vinegar, on that Satunlay, and I said, 
" That is not good for you." He used many vegetables. He 
said he always got them at college in France, and was never the 
worse. I cannot say if he was out on the Sunday. I think I 
would have recollected his asking for the key, but Thuau some- 
times let him in. He was confined to the house eight days after 
that Sunday. I only remember his being out once — about the 
23rd or 24th. Dr. Thomson visited him during these eight 
days. After his first illness he brought home a bottle. I do 
not recollect his bringing more than one. The bottle was 
laudanum. There were eight bottles and some powders in his 
room after his death. The authorities got the bottles. Mr. 
Murray, I think, and Stevenson were there. This was some 
days after the death, I think, but I am not sure. I was in the 
i!Oom when they took the bottles away. Murray put some 
questions to me, but I do not remember what they were. 
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L'Angelier spoke of coming back on the Thursday night if a Ann 
letter came on the daj he went to Bridge of Allan. Thuau sent 
the letter after him, but he did not come. The letter came 
about half-past three on the Saturday. Thuau came in to 
dinner about six o^dock, and re-addressed it. I think it came 
by the last post before dinner. L'Angelier said he was a little 
better when he came from Edinburgh; but I knew a greater 
difference oa him when he came from Bridge of Allan. He took 
tea and toast that Sunday night. I cannot say what he had on 
when he went out on Sunday nor when he came in next morning. 
The gas was out in the lobby, and when I went into the bedroom 
he was half-undressed. He said he had been veiy bad, but he 
did not say what it was. He did not say he had been vomiting 
on the way h(»ne. After he came back he vomited a great 
quantity of stuff. The chamber-pot was quite full, but he did 
not vomit much after I emptied it. He purged twice — onoe 
before I went for the doctor and once after. I gave him hot 
water ; he vomited much, and got better. That was before the 
chamber-pot was emptied, which was done after the doctor came^ 
and by his orders. Before he came I told L'Angelier I would 
keep what he had vomited, and let the doctor see it. There 
was laudanum in his press, but he refused to take 
it» and said he never could take it. "Besides,'' he 
said, ''it's not good; it has been standing without 
a cork." Dr. Steven assured me that L'Angelier woidd get over 
it the same as before. I think on the morning ol his death he 
complained of his throaty but I cannot say. The doctor gave 
him some water, and he said it was like to choke him; and I 
think he also spoke of his throat. When he was in bed that 
morning he always put his arms out of the clothes, stiff-like. 
I cannot say if his hands were clenched, but his right hand was 
blenched when he died. Miss Perry came about ten o'clock. 
I asked, '' Are you the intended, ma'am T " and she said, " Oh, nof 
I am only a firiend." I had supposed, when L'Angelier asked 
to see her, that she was the intended. I told her he was dead. 
She was very sorry — ^veiy strikingly so — ^very much overwhelmed, 
cried a great deal. I was suxprised. My message to her by the 
little boy had been that L'Angelier was very bad, and, as soon 
as convenient, to come and see him. I took her in to see the 
body after it was laid out. When she said she was not the 
intended, I said I heard he was going to be married, and how 
^orry the lady would be. She kissed the forehead several times. 
It was not violent grief. She cried very much, and said how 
sorry she was for his mother. I cannot say that she spoke 
as if she knew his mother. L'Angelier had two wooden writings 
desks in his room. I took no note of the things taken away. 
I know ol some of the clothes, but other things I don't know of. 
I was not in the room when the boxes were searched. I was 
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J in the house ; when I onoe went in, they got the gas li^ted^ 
and said, " That wiU do^" or " That's all that's required." I 
do not recollect any lady calling for L'Angelier. A married lady 
and her husband were onoe at tea with him. Sometimes 
messages came from ladies. When L'Angelier was badly, a can 
of marmalade and some books were sent. " Mrs. Overton '' waa> 
on the card. L'Angelier had an illness one night about the end 
of August or beginning of September. He said his bowels had 
been veiy bad, and that he had not been in bed all nightw That 
was the same night on which there was a fire in Windsor Terrace. 
Reexamined by the Lobd Adtooatb — ^The topcoat and Balmoral 
bonnet now shown me are like L'Angriier^s things — like the coat 
he had on when he died, and the bonnet or cap he had on that 
night» but he had two or three capa I identify his portmanteau* 
When I said to Miss Perry the intended would be sorry, she* 
told me not to say much about the intended, or to leave the 
matter alone. I identify the small morocco leather bag, which 
belonged t-o Ibuau, and L'An^ier had at Bridge of AUan. 

To the Court— On the last illness, my inquiiy as to hie taking* 
anything referred to Bridge of Allan. His answer was, ''No, 
I never was better than the few days I was at the coast." T 
never asked where he had been that nighty as I thought he might 
be visiting his intended. My husband was away all the time, 
and I saw him only once— -about New-Year time. The letters 
that came on the Thursday and Saturday I took from the poet^ 
and laid down in his bedroom in the morning. I saw the Satur- 
day one more fully, and I noticed that the handwriting was very 
like a lady^s. 

To the D&4ir of FAomrr — ^While L'Angelier was lodging witk 
me^ I left home about the end of August^ and was away all 
September. L'Angelier's illness was before that 

To the Court — ^Thuau was in Edinburgh during L'Angelier's 
last ilInessL He had gone there on the Saturday. 

Jamss Hessie 4 and 5. Jamss Hsogis and John Stbwart, examined by tfao 

John Stewart Loan AnvocATi, respectively identified the baker's and butcher's 
pass-books, and entries therein, referred to by the previous 
witness, Vt%, Jenkins. 

C. Robertson 6. Cathsbivb Robsbtsoit, lodging^ouse keeper, examined by^ 
the Lord Advocats — I live at No. 6 Elm Row, Edinburgh. On 
10th March a gentleman came to my house for lodgings. He- 
was a foreigner. He did not tell me his name, but I saw 
''M. L'Angelier'' on his portmanteau. He left on the I7th. 
He said that he had come hx)m Glasgow, and was going to Bridge 
of Allan. He seemed in good health, but said he had been an 
invalid. He was in good health while he lodged with me. 

Peter PoUook 7. PniR Pollook, stationer, Leith Street, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Lord Advooatb — ^I knew M. L'Angelier. I 
saw him on 19th March last. He had come from Glasgow. He 
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called ftt my shop. He had oome for a letter he expected at the rMer PeUetk 
Poet Office^ Edinhuiig^. I knew he had been lodging in Edin- 
burgh for a week. He did not get the letter. lb left the 
•ame 'daj for Bridge of Allan at a quarter paat four. 

CwaB OTamined by the Dban or Fulgultt — ^I saw him about 
two o'dook. He said he had oome straight from Glasgow. I 
«aw him twice. He did not get the letter. He came baek in 
about half an hour, and left me about three, saying he had got 
no letter, and was to leaye for Bridge of Allan. This was on 
Thursday, 19th March. 

8. Mrs. JjLtm Batnb, examined by the Lobd AoTOCAn — ^I live j«do Bayae 
at Bridge of Allan. L'Angelier came to my house <m 19th 

March between five and six c^dock in the evening. He lodged 
in my house tfll the Sunday. He had a bag wiUi him like the 
one now shown me. He seemed in good he^th and spirits, and 
ate his meals well. He left on Sunday just as the churches 
** went in " in the afternoon. He had meant to stay longer. 

9. Charlbs Nkl Ruthbiwoord, examined by the Lobd Advo- ChaplesiM 
€ATB— I was postmaster at Bridge of Allan in the beginning of •atli*rlUw4 
this year. The enyelope shown me is stamped at my office. 

It must have come on 22nd March. A gentleman of the name 
of L'Angelier left his card at my office about the 20th. I gave 
the letter to him when he called. 

Croea^xamined by the Dbak or Faculty — ^I know nothing 
about the letter but from the postmark of 22nd March. On 
our mark the letter B denotes the morning arrival, about half- 
past ten. The mail would leave Glasgow about seven in the 
morning. 

10. WiLEJAH FAnurouL, examined by the Lobd Advooats— I w. raMool 
was guard of the train that left Stirling on 22nd March at half- 
past three. A gentleman, apparently a foreigner, travelled by 

this train on his way to Glasgow. [Shown a photograph.] This 
is he. He went from Stirling to Coatbridge, the nearest point 
to Glasgow. He said he was hungry, and aisked me to show him 
where he could get something to eat. He said he would walk 
to Glasgow, for he did not widi to get in till dark. A Mr. Rosa 
travell^ by the same train. He was going to Glasgow, and 
they went off together. I saw L'Angelier get some roast beef, 
and he ate it very heartily. He drank some porter. I was 
with him all the while. I left the train at Coatbridge. 

Cross-examined by the Dban or Faoultt — ^There were about 
oight passengers of all classes in the train. None but the two 
stopped at Coatbridge. I never saw Ross before that day, and 
I have not seen him since. Mr. Miller, from Glasgow, who is 
engaged for the defence, told me Ross's name. I was first 
exanuned about this four or five days after the occurrence, by 
the Procurator-Fiscal at Stirling. Donald's was the name A 
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w. PMrfool the house at Coatbridge. The gentleman ate a good deal, but 

Roes — ^om I identify— -did not eat. 
Thomai Ross 11. Thomas Ross, examined by the Lord Advooati — ^I am an 
auctioneer in Glasgow. I was in Stirling on 22nd March. I 
left in the afternoon for Glasgow, and went to Coatbridge. I 
saw a foreigner get out of the train. The guard said he was 
going to Glugow. The gentleman had some refreshment — ^roast 
beef and porter — after which he and I started for Glasgow. 
It 'took us a little more than two hours to walk to Glasgow, 
which is eight miles from Coatbridge. He had a Balmoral 
bonnet on his head, like the one now shown me, but the coat 
now shown is not the coat he had on. He walked well, and did 
not seem tired. He smoked seyeral times on the road. He 
did not mention his name. He was in good health and spirits. 
We parted at Abercromby Street, Gallowgate. He said he was 
going to Great Western Road. I cannot say if Franklin Place 
is near that. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Faculty — He said he had 
walked from AUoa to Stirling that morning. He said it was 
eight miles. He said nothing about haying been at Bridge of 
Allan. Our conversation was as to the scenery and localities 
on our way. He did not eat a great deal. He said he had been 
in Stirling, and had presented a cheque at t^e bank there 
either the preyious day or the day before that, but, as he was 
a stranger, they woidd not cash it. Abercromby Street is 
about the middle of the Gallowgate. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advogatb — We were in no house 
between Coatbridge and Glasgow, and in no shop. We left 
Coatbridge at twenty minutes past five. 
WUliamA. 12. WiLLiAM A. Stbvrnbon, examined by the SouorroR- 
Stevenson Qjujir^l — I am warehouseman with Huggins & Co., Bothwell 
Street. The late M. L'Angelier was in our wardiouse under 
me. He was unwell in March, and got leave of absence that 
month. He said he was to go to Edinburgh. He afterwards 
went to Bridge of Allan. I did not see him in the interval. I 
got a letter from him from Bridge of Allan. The postmark is 
Bridge of Allan, March 20. The letter is in these terms : — 

Bridge of Allan, 
Friday. 
Dkab Wiluam,— I am happv to say I feel mnoh better, thoueh 
I fear I slept in a damp bed, for my hmbs are all sore, andf scarcely 
able to bear me— but a day or two will put all to rights. Whui 
a dull place this is. I went to Stirling to-day, but it was so cold 
and damp that I soon hurried home again. Are you very bosyP 
Am I wanted? If so, I am ready to come home at any time. 
Just drop me a line at P.O. You were talking of taking a few 
days to yourself, so I shall come up whenever you like. If any* 
letters oome, please send them to me here. I intend to be home 
not later than Thursday morning.— Tours sincerely, 

P. EiiiLS L'Anoelibb. 
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That is hia hAndwritiBg. He generally ugned ''P. Emile WUUam A# 
L'Angelier." In our office he was generally called Emile. To S^^*"^" 
tiiat letter I now identify my reply — ^which I got back at the 
Poet Office, Bridge of Allan. I was sent to Bridge of Allan on 
Friday, 27th March, to take possession of L'Angelier's property. 
He had been four and a half years with Huggins A; Co. I got 
notice of his death on the Monday forenoon from Corbet, a 
partner of the finn. I went to our place of business, then to the 
French Consul's office, where I saw Thuau, a fellow-lodger of 
L'Angelier's. Thuau told me ihAt Dr. Thomson was L'Angelier's 
medical man. We went there, and got Dr. Thomson to go with 
us to Mrs. Jenkins's. We saw the body there. I heard of 
another medical man, a Dr. Steven, having attended him; we 
sent for him, and ho came. There was then no suspicion. The 
doctors said an examination of the body was the only way 
in which more could be known. I authorised diat to be done 
next day rTuesday). In consequence of the examination I 
informed tne Fiscal. I did not expect L'Angelier to be iu 
Glasgow on the Sunday night; that was inconsistent with his 
letter to me. When I went to his lodgings on the Monday I 
saw his clothes lying on his bedroom sofa. I examined them, 
and found on them various articles — a bit of tobacco, three 
finger-rings, 58. 7^d., a bunch of keys, and in his vest pocket 
were a letter and its envelope. I identify these. The letter 
reads — 

Why, my beloved, did you not come to meP Oh, beloved, are 
you in? Come to me, sweet one. I waited and waited for yea, 
out you came not. I shall wait again to-morrow nigiit, same hour 
and arrangement. Do come, sweet love, my own dear love of a 
sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart. Come 
and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender 
embraces. Ever believe me to be your own ever dear fond 

Mini. 

The letter was addressed ''Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 
11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." When I 
found this letter I said something, but I cannot exactly say 
what it was. I said this letter explained his being in Glasgow, 
and not at Bridge of Allan. 

To the Lord Justicb-Clbbx — ^I did not know who Mini was. 

By the SoLiGXTOBrGiNSRAL — I was intimate with him in busi- 
ness, not much otherwise. I found a bunch of keys in his 
pocket. I kept them, and on that or the following day gave 
them to T. F. Kennedy, our cashier. I know L'Angelier had 
a memorandum book. I saw it on the Monday, but where I 
got it I cannot say. I identify it. I know the handwriting to 
be his. I took the book to our office, sealed it up, and I saw 
it subsequently given up to the police officer Murray, under 
a warrant 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Facultt — ^Look at that label, 
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WllllunA,"61aflgow, 30tli Marab. Found in tlie desk of the deceaaed 
mmrtnton pj^^.^ L'AngeUer, in the office of W. B. Huggins A Co., 10 Both- 
well Street." That is my signature. I put it into his desk. 
It was not then sealed up. I did not take it out after I put 
it in. I saw two officers open the desk. I am not sure which 
officer took it. The label bears that it was found in the desk. 
They found it there. I saw the book when they got it, and when 
they opened the desk. When I foxmd the memorandum book 
in L'Angelier's lodgings on the Monday, Dr. Steyen, Dr. Thom- 
son, Thuau, and T. F. Kennedy, and perhaps Mrs. Jenkins, 
were there. I cannot say if they knew of the book being found 
by me. I put it into the desk, but I cannot say if that was the 
same day. It was the same week. I did not carry it about in 
my pocket. I sealed it up and put it on one of the desks. I 
found it there again. I cannot say how long it lay on a desk; 
I think it remained till next day (Tuesday). I do not mind 
of putting it into the desk. I saw it seTeral times lying. It 
was opened once or twice on Monday by me. It was sealed, 
and opened, and sealed again, the ordinary office seal being 
used. I saw it in the desk, I think, on the Wednesday mornings 
as the Fiscal desired me to bring the letters. I took some 
letters, but not the book. I saw it; it was not then sealed. I 
never saw L'Angelier write in this book. His desk was opened 
frequently, and when this was done and they were looking at 
the letters, I was always present. T. F. Kennedy, our caahiw, 
Walker, our invoice clerk, Miller, one of the warehouse lads, 
and it may be others, were present; but not a single man who 
was a stranger to our establishment was there except the Rev. 
Mr. Miles. He did not see the letters. He came to inquire 
about the death. I saw him once or twice. I made no list 
of the things in L'Angelier's lodgings, nor any list of the 
things in the desk. I saw the letters. They were numbered 
in the office. 

Re-examined — ^I did not notice any of the entries on the 
day I got the memorandum book. All the entries between 
11th February and 14th March are in L'Angelier's handwriting. 
The last entry is on 14th March. 

To the Dban of Facultt — The entries are in pencil. Some 
of them are very faint, and it is difficult to identify such. 

To the Solicitor-Gbnbral — I was accustomed to see L'Angelier 
write in penciL 

To the Court — ^The entries are not at all about business. 

The SouciTORrGENBRAL then asked the witness to read these 
entries. 

The Dean of Faoultt objected to this being done. 

Witness was removed. 

The Dban of Faculty argued that there was no evidence 
whatever of this book being a journal at all. It might be a 
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memorandum book, but it was irregularlj kopt» and there was ] 
no reason to belieTe that the entries were put under their 
proper dates. 

The Lord Advooatb, in reply, stated that the memoranda were 
In L'Angdier's handwriting, as had been proved, and that thej 
were written under certain dates. Whether all these entries 
were written on the dates they bore was another matter, but 
Ihej would be able to prove that very many of the things 
mentioned therein did happen on the dates when they were 
•entered. That, therefore, Uiis was most material and weighty 
«s evidenoe he thought it was impossible to deny. They had 
Hiere^ in the deceased's handwriting and under certain dates, 
« mention of circumstances which tallied witii many of the 
events, as they would be able to prove. He thought if they 
showed, as they could show, that the entries after 7th March 
were all entered at their proper dates, it would go far to prove 
ihat the other entries also represented circumstences which 
took plaoe und«r tiieir dates. 

The Court retired for consultotion, and on their return — 

The LoBD Justics-Clhrx said they were of opinion that> in 
the present stete of the case, and with the information the 
Court had, they oould not allow these entries all to be read. 
At present they did not know the individual by the name in 
the entries, or by the blank that occurred in one or two 
of them. They gave no opinion as to whether it would be 
^M>mpeteiit to have the entries read when a foundation was laid 
lor them. 

The witness was then recalled, and the examination resumed. 

When I was at Mrs. Jenkins's on the Monday I did not see 
the desks. I did not examine the repositories on Monday. On 
that day I examined his desk in our office. There were a great 
many letters there; I examined some of them, and I observed 
they Were principidly in the same handwriting. I locked the 
desL On Friday, the 27th, I went to Bridge of Allan. I went 
ato Mrs. Bayne's. She showed me some things of L'Angelier's — 
« portmanteau, a cigarette^sase, a travelling rug, a leather bag, 
and a dressing-case. The portmanteau and leatiier bag, whidi 
I identify, were both locked, but the dressing case, which I 
•also identify, was open. I desired Mrs. Bayne to send them 
to Huggins's office, which she did. In L'Angelier's lodgings I 
found keys to open the portmanteau and bag. The bag I 
iound contoined a leather letter-case, in whi<£ were several 
letters. In the portmanteau I found clothes and a prayer- 
book, but no letters. I sent the bag and portmanteau locked 
to Mrs. Jenkins's. I gave the letters and papers in t^e desk 
to Murray, the police officer. I saw them put into a box, which 
1 sealed in Murray's presence. It was taken to the Fiscal's 
office, and I saw it opened there. I did not then initial the 
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I A, letters, but I did so some days afterwards. From the hand^ 

Stevenson writing I believed them to have been the letters which had 
been in the box. I went with Murray to Mrs. Jenkins's. Murray 
took away the bag locked. I afterwards took the key to the 
Fiscal's office, and saw the bag opened and the letters taken 
out. Murray afterwards opened a desk of L'Angelier's at Mrs. 
Jenkins's. I did not think there was another. I saw Murray 
take away all the letters that were in different articles at 
Mrs. Jenkins's. He put them into a parcel, and I saw them 
afterwards in the Fiscal's office. I did not go with Murray 
there. I cannot say what letters were found in the different 
places. The four letters shown me are all in L'AngeHer's 
handwriting. I was present at the funeral on Thursday, th» 
26th. He was buried in the burying-ground of St. David'a 
Church. I was present afterwards when the body was exhumed. 
I saw the body on Tuesday, the 3l8t. It was the same body. 
I read some of the letters in the small travelling bag. So far 
as I examined them I kept them in their original envelopes. 
I did not shift the letters and envelopes, to my knowledge. 

The Court at this point adjourned till the following mornings 
and the record bears — '^ It being now six o'clock in the evening, 
in respect of the impossibility, with a due regard to the justice 
of the case, of bringing this trial to a conclusion in the course 
of the present sederunt — ^therefore, and in respect of the 
necessity of l^e case, the Lords continued the diet against the 
panel tiU to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, and ordained the 
haill parties, panel, assizers, and all concerned, then to attend, 
each under the pains of law; and the haill fifteen jurors now 
in the box to repair, under the charge of the macers of Court, 
to the Regent Hotel, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, to remain 
under their charge tiU brought here to-morrow morning, in the 
hour of cause above-mentioned, and being strictly secluded, 
during the period of adjournment, from all communication 
with any person whatever on the subject of this trial, the 
Clerks of Court having liberty to communicale with them in 
relation to their private affairs. Meantime, ordained the panel 
to be carried to, and detained in the prison of Edinburgh." 



Second Day— Wednesday, xst July, 1857. 

The Court met at ten o'olook. 

12. William A. Stbybnson, recalled, and examined by the wmiam A. 
SouoiTon-GmnniAL — On Wednesday morning, 25th March, ^^•^•"■®" 
before delivering the great mass of letters, I personally delivered 
some to Mr. Toung, Joint-Fiscal. I did not mark them, but 
I took a note of the date of post-marks. They were afterwards 
numbered by me — ^in the hands of the Fiscal I took a note 
of the numbers when put on. This is it. I had a note of the 
post-marks— one had not a post-mark. I have not my note of 
the post-marks. 

The DiAN OF FAom.TT — ^It is extremely loose this sort of 
evidence. 

The Lord JusncB-CuntK — ^Nothing can be looser or more 
singularly unsatisfactory than that tiiere should be the slightest 
deficiency in the proof in such a case. 

Cross-examined by the Dhan of Faoitltt — ^Mr. Toung, the 
Fiscal, did not mark the letters. A clerk of the FiscaFs was, I 
think, present at the time. I never saw the SherilE — he was 
never present. Mr. Hart was not present. I have not now 
got the note of the post-marks. I destroyed it. I think the 
Fiscal saw the note when I laid it down to compare it with the 
numbers; but he did not tell me to keep it. 

To the SoLicrroR-GiiNBRAL — I gave up seven letters, I think, 
on the Wednesday, and the five now shown me I identify by 
my initials and the numbers I put on them, and the word 
"desk" — ^which word was to explain that I got them in 
UAngelier's desk in our office. I read portions of some of 
these letters before I gave them to the Fiscal. I did not look 
at the contents when I gave them up. I first communicated 
with the Fiscal on the subject on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
26th March, after the doctors had made their pos^^mortem 
examination. I did not on the Tuesday believe there was any 
ground for a criminal charge; but on the Wednesday I felt 
unoomfortable about the case. My feelings then pointed to a 
quarter where he was likely to have been. 

Cross-examined by the Dsan of Faculty — I have a memor- 
andum of the letters here. There were six letters in the 
memorandum. When I said seven that included one found in 
the breast-pocket of the deceased. I am not aware of having 
No. 66 of my list. The numbers were put on the letters 
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WUHmbA. in the Fisoal's office in my presence. I was requested to take 
SUTmsoD letters of different dates. I cannot tell why these numbers 
were put on. All these five letters have envelopes, and the 
post-marks are on the envelopes only. When I checked the 
letters by the post-marks I cannot say that some were in the 
same envelopes as before; I merely believed them to be the 
same. I had no other means of identifying the letters them- 
selves. I was preoognosced several times; I have not been 
precognosced since I came to Edinbur^. I saw parties 
connected with the Crown yesterday, or the day before, and 
this morning. This morning I saw Mr. Wilson and Mr. (rray» 
of the Fiscal's office in Glasgow. They did not ask me about 
the letters. I told them I was in a most uncomfortable position 
about this matter; that I had got quito a sufficiency in the 
Court, and that I wanted to be done with it. That was not in 
consequence of anything said by those gentlemen ; it was because 
I felt exceedingly unconofortable and very unwell. As to the 
entry about the six letters, I cannot say when it was made. 

To the Lord Justsob-Clirk — The entry was not made on 26th 
March. That was the day on which I got the letters. 

By the Dban of Faoultt — ^It appears in the book after an 
entry on 24th April. I found letters belonging to L'Angelier 
in the tourist's bag in the desk in the war^ousci, in a leather 
portmanteau at his lodgings, and also in the desk in his lodgings, 
and one in his vest pocket. I can't say how many letters there 
were in the desk at the warehouse. They were numerous. Part 
of them were wrapped in two brown paper parcels, and part 
were lying loose. The two parcels were sealed with the comr 
pany's stamp. They had been sealed by L'Angelier himself 
apparently. As to the seven letters I gave to the Fiscal, I 
don't know whether they were in a sealed packet or lying loose. 
I cannot identify any of the letters found in the deiak, except 
the six in the desk whidi I have spoken to, and the one found 
in the vest pocket. I don't know how many letters I found in 
the travelling bsg. They were not very numerous. I should 
say under a dozen. I did not count them. I read a portion of 
them. In the portmanteau I have no idea how many I found. 
They were numerous. I think they were partly loose and partly 
tied with twine or tope. I saw them in the Fiscal's office. I 
presumed them to be the same, but I cannot distinguish those 
found in the portmanteau, nor those found in the dBsk at the 
lodgings. I recollect L' Angler going to Edinburgh. I never 
saw him after he went there. He was not back to the ware- 
house, to my knowledge. I have seen a number of letters in the 
same handwriting as those now shown me. The signature is 
" M. A. P." ; it is Miss Perry's signature. I found portions of 
this handwriting in all his repositories. I can't say as to the 
■mall bag. I can't say how many in this handwriting I may have 
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seen. There were a good many; I tlimk not so manj as in ]g£2!SS.i 
&e other handwriting — ^not nearly so manj. My impression ""^ 
is that tiiere would not be one-half of them in this handwriting. 
I ooold not say if there would be a third, but there were a good 
many of them. I should be inclined to say, speaking rou^y, 
that there were 260 to 300 of all the letters found, in all hand- 
writings. I understood that L'AngeUer corresponded with a 
number of ladies in the South and in France. I haye seen 
letters addressed to ladies in France and in England. I ha^e 
heard him speak about ladies in England. Be was a vain 
person — ^vain of his personal appearance — ^very much so. He 
never spoke of himself to me as very successful among ladies. 
He was of a rather mercurial disposition— -changeable. His 
situation in Huggins's warehouse was packing-clerk. I am 
not aware what money he had when he went to Bridge of Allan 
or to Edinburgh. I saw the first medical report made by Dr. 
Thomson. It was made on Tuesday, the 24th. Shown seven 
medical reports, witness was asked to find it. 

The GouBT — ^Tou had better show it to him. 

The Dban of Faoultt — ^It is not there — ^that is the point. 

WmrBSB — ^Need I look for it thent 

The Dbak of FAomitr — ^No; but you saw a report. 

WmniBS — ^Tes; it was on a small slip of paper. There is a 
report here by Dr. Steven and Dr. Thomson, dated ''28th 
March." Hie report I speak of was made on 24th March. It 
was given to me, and I gave it to Mr. Toune, the Fiscal. I 
have not seen it since, (^own a portmonnaie^ This was got, 
I think, in L'Angelier's vest — at all events in his clothes. There 
were three rings in it, which I have already spoken to as having 
been found on him. I did not give this up to the Fiscal with 
the other things. It was found on the Monday that he died; 
it was locked up in one of his drawers; it was not taken out 
till all the articles of dress were packed up a considerable time 
afterwards; it was then packed up in one of the portmanteaux; 
I have no note of when it was given up, but I recoUect giving 
some articles out of the portmanteau to Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Forbes, agent for the prisoner. 

To the LoBD Justiob-Clibk — I was several times precog- 
nosoed; at the time of the first precognition I understood there 
was a criminal charge against some one on account of the death 
of L'Angelier; and it was known I was the first person who had 
seen any of the articles in his repositories. I have not the 
date of the first precognition. I think it was after giving up 
the articles to Murray on the 30th. On none of these occasions 
am I aware that the Sheriff was present during my precogni- 
tion. I understood at the time that it was known and under- 
stood who the letters in the first handwriting were from, and 
I knew that the charge was murder. The party was in custody 
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WIIBmiA. at that time. Murray is an officer belonging to the FiscaL I 
'^ did not see the Sheriff or the Fiscal at the desk or repositories 

while I -was there. The letters were put into a bag by me» 
and no inventory was made. Everything in the shape of letters 
was given up. The box containing the letters found in 
Huggins's office was sealed up. I am not aware whether the 
bag was sealed up. The letters found in the lodgings were 
put into a brown paper parcel. I am not aware whether it was 
sealed. There was another officer with Murray, and he initialed 
some. 

The Lord Justigb-Glbbk — ^Tou seem to have d<»ie all that 
you thought necessary, and with much propriety, in the way <^ 
nmking memoranda, though not in the way Uiat the Fiscal 
would have done it. But during any of your precognitions were 
you asked to go over the letters and put any marks on them 
to enable you to say where they were found! 

WiTNBSB — Not when they were delivered up. Afterwards I 
was requested to put my initials on some of them. 

The Lord Justigb-Glbbx — I think it right to say that I know 
of no duty so urgent, so impressive, and so imperative as 
that of the Sheriff superintending and directing every step in 
a precognition for murder ; and that, in the experience of myself 
as an oid Crown officer, and of my two bre^ren as Sheriffs, 
the course which this case seems to have taken is unprecedented. 
I must say that^ although your memoranda (addressing witness) 
were not made artistic»Billy or scientifically, I think you have 
done the best according to your judgment and experience; 
nor do I suppose that there is any imputation against you. 

The DiAK OF Faculty — INo, on the contrary. 

The Lord Advogatb — ^I think it right to say that^ perhaps 
before the end of the case^ in some respects the observations of 
your lordship wiU be modified. 

The Lord Jvstioi^Clhrk — I only speak to what occurred in 
reference to the examination of one witness, who apparently 
received all the letters founded on to support a charge of 
murder, I presume. 

The Lord Advocate — -With regard to the first stage, unques- 
tionably there was very great looseness. 

The witness tiien left the Courts on the understanding that he 
was to hold himself in readiness for being recalled. 
'^^ 13. Dr. Hugh Thomson, examined by the Lord Advocati — 
I am a physician in Glasgow. I knew the late M. L'Angelier 
for fully two years. He consulted me professionally ; the first 
time fiQly a year ago. He had a bowel complaint. He soon 
got the better of that. Next time he consulted me on 3rd 
February of this year. He had a cold and cough, and a boil 
at tiie back of his neck. He was very feverish, and the cough 
was rather a dry cough. These are all the particulars I have. 
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I prefloiibed for him. I saw him next about a week after 3rd Dr. Bngli 
February. He was better of his cold, but I think another boil '^""'"'*~ 
had made its appearance on his neck. I saw him again on 
^3rd February. He came to me. He was very feverish, and 
his tongue was furred and had a patchy appearance^ from the 
fur being off in various places; he complained of nausea, and 
•aid he had been Tomiting and purging ; he was prostrate, his 
pulse was quick, and he had the general symptoms of fever. 
I prescribed for him. I took his complaint to be a bilious 
derangement, and I prescribed an aperient draught. He had 
been imwell, I think, for a day or two, but he had been taken 
w<H«e the night before he called on me. It was during the 
night of the 22nd and morning of the 23rd that he was taken 
worse. He was confined to the house for two or three days 
afterwards. I am reading from notes I made on 6th ApiiL 
I made them from recollection, but the dates of my visits 
and the medicine were entered in my books. I visited him 
t>ni 24th February and on 25th and 26th February ; and on 1st 
March I intended to visit him, but I met him in Great Western 
Road. The aperient draught I prescribed for him on the 23rd 
contained magnesia and soda; on the 24th I prescribed some 
powders containing rhubarb, soda, chalk with mercury, and 
ipecacuanha. These were the medicines I prescribed. On 
23rd February, I have described his state. On 24th he was 
much in the same state. He had vomited the draught that I 
had given him on the 23rd, and I observed that his skin was 
considerably jaundiced on the 24th; and from the whole 
Sjrmptoms I oiEdled the disease a bilious fever. On the 26th 
he was rather better, and had risen from his bed to the sofa» 
but he was not dressed. On the 26th he felt considerably 
better and coder, and I did not think it necessary to repeat 
my visits till I happened to be in the neighbourhood. It did 
not occur to me at the time that these symptoms arose from 
the action of any irritant poison. If I had known he had taken 
an irritant poison, these were the symptoms I should have 
expected to follow. I don't think I asked him when he was 
first taken ill. I had not seen him for some little time before, 
and certainly he looked very dejected and ill ; his colour was 
rather darker and jaundiced, and round the eye the colour 
was rather darker than usual. I saw him again eight or ten 
days after Ist March. He caUed on me, and I have no note of 
the day. He was then much the same as on 1st March. He 
Baid that he was thinking of going to the country, but he did 
not say where. I did not prescribe medicines for him then, 
and gave him no particular advice. About 26th February, 
I think, I told him to give up smoking; I thought that was 
injurious to his stomach. I never saw him again in life. On 
the morning of 23rd March, Mr. Stevenson and M. Thuau 
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Dp. Hiiffh ult.» in presence of two friends of ihe deceased. The body 
ThomBon being removed from the coSBn, two of our number, Drs. Thomson 
and Steven, who examined the body on the 24th ult., remarked 
that the features had lost their former pinched appearance* 
and that the general surface of ihe skin, instead of the tawnj 
or dingy hue observed by them on that occasion, had become 
rather florid. Drs. Thomson and Steven likewise remarked tiiat, 
with the exception of the upper surface of the liver, which had 
assumed a purplish colour, all the internal parts were little 
changed in appearance; and we all agreed that the evidences 
of putrefaction were much less marked than they usually are 
at such a date — the nintii day after death and the fiftli after 
burial. The duodenum, along with the upper part of the 
small intestine, after Ix^h ends of the gut had been secured 
by ligatures, was removed and placed in a dean jar. A portion 
of the large intestine, consisting of part of the descending 
colon and sigmoid flexure, along with a portion of the rectum, 
after using t^e like precaution of placing ligatures on both ends 
of the bowel, was removed and placed in the same jar with the 
duodenum and portion of small intestine. A portion of the 
liver, being about a sixth part of that oi^gan, was cut off and 
placed in another dean jar. We then proceeded to open the 
head in the usual manner, and observed nothing calling for 
remark beycmd a greater degree of vaaculariiy of the membranes 
of the brain than ordinary. A portion of the brain was ir^noved 
and placed in a fourth clean vessd. We then adjourned to Dr. 
Peony's rooms in the Andersonian Institution, taking witii us 
the vessels containing the parts of the viscera before mentioned. 
The duodenum and portion of small intestine were found to 
measure together 36 inches in length. Their contents, poured 
into a dean glass measure, were found to amount to four fluid 
ounces, and consisted of a turbid, sanguindent fluid, having 
suspended in it much flocoulent matter, which settled towards 
the bottom, whilst a few mucous4ike masses floated on the 
surface. The mucous membrane of this part of the bowds 
was then examined. Its colour was decidedly redder tiian 
natural, and this redness was more marked over several patches, 
portions of which, when carefully examined, were foimd to be 
eroded. Several small whitish and somewhat gritty particles 
were removed from its surface, and, being placed on a dean 
piece of glass, were ddivered to Dr. Peony. A few small ulcers, 
about the sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and having elevated 
edges, were observed on it at the upper part of the duodenum. 
On account of the failing light* it was determined to adjourn till 
a quarter-past eleven o'clock forenoon of the following day — 
all the jars, with their contents, and the glass measure, with 
its contents, bdng left in the custody of Dir. Penny. Having 
again met at the time appointed, and having received the various 
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Tesseb, witli their oontents, at Dr. Pennj'B hands, in the condi- Dr. Hn«li 
tion in which we had given them to him, we proceeded tx)™^""®° 
complete our examination. The portion of the largest inteatine, 
along with the portion of the rectimi, measuring twentj-siz inches 
in length, on being laid open, was found empty. Its mucous 
membrane, coated with an abundant, pale, dimy mucus, pre- 
sented nothing abnormal, except in that part lining the rectiun, 
on which were observed two vascular patches, about the size 
of a shilling. On decanting the contents of the glass measure, 
we observed a number of crystals adhering to its interior, and 
at the bottom a notable quantity of whitish sedimentary matter. 
Having now completed our examination of the various parts, 
we finally handed them aJl over to Dr. Penny. The above we 
attest on soul and conscience." — Signed by Dr. Thomson, Dr. 
Steven, and Dr. Corbet. 

Examination resinned. — The appearance of the mucous mem- 
brane of the duodenum denoted the action of an irritant poison. 
The patches of vascularity in the rectiun might be also con- 
sidered the effects of an irritant poison. But they were not 
very characteristic of that There were ulcers tihere. We 
coiUd not form any opinion as to their duration. All these 
substances removed from the body were left in charge of Dr. 
Penny. The ulcers might have resulted from an irritant poison, 
but I am not aware that they are characteristic of that. They 
might have been produced by any cause which would have 
prmluced inflammation. 

Cross-examined by the Diak of Faoultt — On 24th March the 
contents of the stomach were poured into a clean bottle which 
Dr. Steven got. The meaning of the statement that the stomach 
was tied at botii extremities, is that that was done before the 
contents were taken out. I am sure that the entire contents 
were poured into this bottle. The stomach itself was put 
into the same bottle. We took none of the intestines out of 
the body. When we put the stomach and contents into this 
bottle, we secured it well with oil-silk and a cork. We did 
that in the lodgings. The oil-silk was put under the cork to 
make it fit the bottle, and partly to make it more secure, and 
over the whole a double piece of oil-silk. We could not seal 
it there. We went to Dr. Steven's house, where Dr. Steven 
affixed his seal, and I took it with me, and it remained in my 
possession, locked into my ccmsulting table. On the Monday 
of the deceased's death I was shown by Mrs. Jenkins the matter 
which had been vomited <»■ purged. It was not preserved, so 
far as I know. We made a short report on the 24th to Mr. 
Huggins. It was delivered to one of the partners of the firm, 
I am not sure to which. At the time I attended M. L'Angelier 
in February, there were no symptoms that I could definitely 
say were not due to a bilious attack. They were the symptoms 
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Dr. Hiigii of a bilious attack, all of them. Tbare was an app6ara[io» 
Ttaomsoii qI jaundice. I kaye heard of that as a ^rmptom of irritant 
poison. It is in Dr. Taylor's work on poisons. 

By the Lobd Justiob-Clkub: — ^Was the appearance of jaundice 
in the eyesl — It was in the skin. 

The DsAjr of Faoultt-— Show me the passage in Dr. Taylor^s 
work (handing it to witness). 

WiTNiss — ^I can't find the particular passage. It is in the 
case of Marshall. 

The DiAK or Faculty — What was the poison in the case of 
Marshall? 

WiTNBSS— 'Arsenic. 

The Dban of Faoultt — ^Well, see if you can find it 

Lord Handtbidi — Pechaps he has made a mistake on the 
subject, and refers to Marshall as a writer on the subject. He 
is z^errod to in Taylor's " Medical Jurisprudence." 

Wrnnss — ^Tes (shown ''Taylor on Poisons"); at page G2 
Marshall is quoted — " Strangury and jaundice haye been noticed 
among the secondaiy symptoms"; that is, under chronic 
poisoning. 

The Dhan of Faoultt — ^Do you know any case in which 
jaundice has been obsenred as a symptom of arsenical poisoning, 
except that single line in Taylor's book? 

WmnssB — 'That is the only case. 

The Dbajt of Faculty — ^That is not a case. Are you 
acquainted with Marshall's work? 

Wmrass — Na 

The Dban of Faculty — You never saw it? 

WiTNHSS — ^No, I neyer saw it^ 

The Dban of Faculty — You were under the impression that 
Marshall was the name of a case? 

WiTNBSB — ^Yes; from the manner in which I had noted it 
down, I made that mistake. 

By the Dban of Faculty — ^The jaundice I saw in L'Angelier^s 
case was quite consistent with the idea that he was labouring 
under a bilious attack, and it could easily be accounted for in 
iha,t way. 

By the Lobd AnyocATB — ^The jar now shown me was the jar 
in which the stomach and its contents were placed. 
Dp. J. stevsB 14. Dr. Jambs SrayBN, examined by the Lord Advooatb — ^I am 
a physician in Glasgow, and liye in Stafford Place, near Franklin 
Street. I was applied to by Mrs. Jenkins early in the morning 
of 23rd March last. She asked me to go to a lodger of hers 
who was ill. I did not know her or her lodger before. I had 
myself been ill for a week, and was unwilling to go out at night. 
It was named to me as a seyere bilious attack. I adyised 
Mrs. Jenkins to giye him lai^ draughts of hot water to effectu- 
ally wash out the stomacii, and then some drops of laudanum. 
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She came to me again that morning, I think about seven. I Dr, j. steTM 
vent, thinking that, as he was a Frenchman, he might not 
be miderstood. I found him in bed. He was very much 
depressed. His features were pinched, and his hands and fingers. 
He complained of coldness, and of pain over the region of the 
stomach. By pindied I mean shrunk and cold, or inclined to 
become cold. He complained of general chilliness, and his face 
And hands were cold to the touch. He was physically and men- 
tally depressed. I spoke to him. I observed nothing very 
peculiar in his voice. I did not expect a strong voice, and it 
was not particularly weak. That was when I first entered the 
room. But his voice became weaker. He complained that his 
breathing was painful, but it did not seem hurried. I dissuaded 
him from spelling. I had more blankets put upon the bed, 
and bottles of hot water around his body. I gave him a little 
morphia to quiet the painful retching and inclination to vomit, 
as he seemed to have already vomited aU he could. He had a 
weak pulse. I felt the action of the heart; it was not particu- 
larly weak. That imported that the circulation was weaker at 
the extremities. His feet were not cold; hot bottles were put 
to them, and also near his body for his hands. He was not 
mrgently complaining of thirst. He seemed afraid to drink 
large quantities in case of bringing back the vomiting. He 
asked particularly for cold water, and was unwilling to take 
idiisky, which his landlady talked of giving him. He said 
he had been vomiting and purging. I saw a diamber-pot filled 
with the combined matter vomited and purged. I ordered 
it to be removed, and a clean vessel put in its place, that I 
tni^t see what he vomited. I did not afterwards see it. 1 
believe it was kept for some time, but I said it might be thrown 
away. That was alter his death. He said, " This is the third 
attaiok I have had ; the landlady says it is the bile, but I never 
was subject to bile." These were his words. He seemed to 
get worse wlule I was there. He got up to go to stool, and 
passed a very small quantity of mucous fluid. He got in again 
himself. 'While I was sitting beside him he several times 
said, " Oh, my poor motiher," fuid remarked how dull he felt at 
being so iU and away from friends. I ordered a mustard poultice 
to the stomach. I stayed, I suppose, about half an hour. It 
was about seven when I went there, and I got home at twenty 
minutes to eight. I applied the poultice myself. I called 
again at a quarter past eleven. His landlady met me in the 
lobby, and tdd me he had been quite as bad as in the mornings 
but had just fallen quiet. I went into the bedroom, and found 
1dm dead. He was lying on his right side, with his back 
towards the lights his knees a little drawn up, one arm outside 
the bedclothes and another in. They were not much drawn 
up— not unnaturally drawn up. He seemed in a comfortable 
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]>p.J.St6vmi position, as if he was sleeping. About mid-day I was sent for 
again. Dr. Thomson was there when I went. I asked him 
if there was anything in his previous illness whioh, with the 
symptoms I mentioned, could account for the death; but we 
were entirely at a loss to account for it on any supposition of 
natural cause. I declined giving a certificate of deadi unless I 
made an examination; and Dr. Thomson and I made one next 
day. I now identify the report of that examination, which ia 
a true report. Subsequently we made a second postmortem 
examination after the body was eiiiumed, and I identify 
the report of it. The stomach and its contents were put into» 
a pickle-bottle on the first examination. The bottle was- 
repeatedly washed by myself and others. I was quite satisfied 
with its purity. It was sealed up. It was taken to my house. 
The portions of the body removed on the second examination 
were handed to an officer, who went, with Dr. Penny and myself, 
to Dr. Penny's laboratory. On the second pott^mortem examina- 
tion I noticed that the body was remarkably well preserved. I 
had never attended any case in which there had been poisoning 
by arsenic. In Dr. Penny's laboratory I again examined the 
articles which had been sent. They were in the same state, 
and were again left in Dr Penny's charge. 

Dr. F. Psniiy 15. Dr. Fbbdbbioe Pbnkt, examined by the Lobd Advooatb — 
I am Professor of Ohemistry in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. On 27th March last I was communicated with by 
Dr. Hugh Thomson. He came to the institution and delivered 
a bottle. It was securely closed and sealed. I broke the seal, 
and made an examination of the contents. They were a stomach 
and a reddish-coloured fluid. I was requested to make the 
examination for the purpose of ascertaining if those matters 
contained poison. I commenced the analysis on the following 
day, the 28th. One of the clerks of the Fiscal called with Dr. 
Thomson, and it was done at his request. Till I made the 
analysis the jar and its contents remained in the 
state in which I received them. My report of this analysis ia 
as foUows: — 

"I hereby certify that on Friday, the 27th of March last. 
Dr. Hugh Thomson, of Glasgow, delivered to izie, at the 
Andersonian Institution, a glass bottle containing a stomach and 
a reddish-coloured turbid liquid, said to be the contents of the 
stomach. The bottle was securely closed and duly sealed, and 
the seal was unbroken. 

''In compliance with the request of William Hart, Esq., one 
of the Procurators-Fiscal for tiie Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, 
I have carefully analysed and chemically examined the said 
stomach and its contents, with a view to ascertain whether they 
contained any poisonous substance. 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

''1. CoimNTS OF THB Stomaoh. Dt.p. Ptniiy 

^This liquid measured elghl and a half ounces. On being 
allowed to repose it deposited a wliite powder, which was found 
on examination to possess the external characters and all the 
chemical properties peculiar to arsenious acid; that is, the 
common white arsenic of the shops. It consisted of hard, gritty, 
transparent, colourless, crystalline particles; it was soluble in 
boiling water, and readily dissolved in a solution of caustic 
potash; it was unchanged by sulphide of ammonium, and vola- 
tilised when heated on platina foil. Heated in a tube it gave 
a sparkling white sublimate which, under the microscope, was 
found to consist of octohedral crystals. Its aqueous solution 
afforded, with anmionio-nitrate of silver, ammonio-sulphate of 
copper, sulphuretted hydrogen, and bichromate of potash, the 
highly characteristic results that are produced by arsenious acid. 
On heating a portion of it in a small tube with black-flux, a 
brilliant ring of metallic arsenic was obtained with all its dis- 
tinctive properties. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
a slip of copper-foil, a steel-grey coating was deposited on 
the copper, and this coating by further examination was proved 
to be metallic arsenic. 

" Another portion of the powder, on being treated with nitric 
acid, yielded a substance having the peculiar characters of 
arsenio acid.* A small portion of the powder was also sub- 
jected to what is conmionly known as 'Marsh's process,' and 
metallic arsenic was thus obtained, with all its peculiar physical 
and chemical properties. 

" These results show xmequivocally that the said white powder 
was arsenious acid; that is, the preparation of arsenic which 
is usually sold in commerce, and administered or taken as a 
poison under the name of arsenic or oxide of arsenic. 

" I then examined the fluid contents of the stomach. After 
the usual preparatory operations the fluid was subjected to the 
following processes : — 

''First. To a portion of the fluid Reinsch's process was 
applied, and an abundant steel-like coating was obtained on 
copper-foil. On heating the coated copper in a glass tube^ the 
peculiar odour of arsenic was distinctly perceptible, and a white 
crystalline sublimate was produced, possessing the properties 
peculiar to arsenious acid. 

" Secondly. Another portion of the prepared fluid was dis- 
tilled, and the distillate subjected to Marsh's process. The gas 
produced by this process had an arsenical odour, burned with 



* In the official report of the trial, edited by Mr. Forbes Irvine, this 
wrongly appears as (trtenume acid. The error donbtleee occurred in the 
tranBonption of "Brcimam Penny's Analytical Report. Arsenic aoid is the 
product obtained by the action of nitric add on arsenious add. 
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Dp. p. PMuiy a bluish-white flame» and gave, with nitrate of silver, the char- 
acteristio reaction of arseniuretted hydrogen. On holding above 
the flame a slip of bibulous paper, moistened with a solution of 
ammonio-nitrate of silver, a yedlow colour was communicated to 
the paper. A white porcelain capsule depressed upon the flame 
was quickly covered with brilliant stains, which, on being tested 
with the appropriate re-agents, were found to be metallio 
arsenic. By a modification of Marsh's apparatus the gas was 
conducted Uirough a heated tube, when a lustrous mirror-like 
deposit of arsenic in the metallic state was collected, and this 
deposit was afterwards converted into arsenious acid. 

''Thirdly. Through another portion of the fluid a stream of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was transmitted, when a bright 
yollow precipitate separated, having the chemical peculiarities 
of the tri-sulphide of arsenic. It dissolved readily in ammonia 
and in carbonate of aomioniay it remained unchanged in hydro- 
chloric acid, and it gave, on being heated with Hack flux, a 
brilliant ring of metallic arsenic. 

" Fourthly. A fourth portion of the prepared fluid, being pro- 
perly acidified with hydrochloric aci(C was distilled, and the 
distUlate subjected to Fleitmann's process. For diis purpose 
it was boiled with zinc and a strong solution of caustic potash. 
Arsenim^tted hydrogen was disengaged, and was recognised bj 
its odour, and by its characteristic action upon nitrate of silver. 

" Stomach. 

" I examined, in the next place, the stomach itself. It was 
cut into small pieces, and boiled for some time in water con- 
taining hydrochloric acid, and the solution, after being filtered, 
was subjected to the same processes as tiiose applied to the 
contents of the stomach. The results in every case were 
precisely similar, and ihe presence of a considerable quantity 
of arsenic was unequivocally detected. 

" Quantity of ArsetUe. 

"I made, in the last place, a careful determination of the 
quantity of ars^iic contained in the said stomach and its con- 
tents. A stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was transmitted 
through a known quantity of the prepared fluids from the said 
matters, until the whole of the arsenic was precipitated in the 
form ci tri-sulphide of arsenic. This sulphide, after being 
carefully purified, was collected^ dried, and wcoghed Its weight 
corresponded to a quantity of arsenious acid (oommon white 
arsenic), in the entire stomach and its contents, equal to eighty- 
two grains and seven-tenths of a grain, oir to very nearly one- 
fifth of an ounce. The accuracy of this result was confirmed 
by converting the sulphide ci arsenic into arseniate of ammonia 
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•sad magDMia^ and weigjiiiiig the product. The quantify hereDr.P.Pvnay 
stated is exdusiTe of the white powder first examined. 

* '^^. P^xritj of the yarious materials and re-agents emplojed 
in this invest^tion was most scrupulously ascertained. 

" CoNGLUSIGirB. 

" Haying carefully conndered the results of this inyestigation, 
I am clearly of opinion that they are conclusiye in showing— 

"First. That the matters subjected to examination and 
-analysis contained arsenic; and, 

''Secondly. That the quantity of arsenic found was consider- 
«Uy more than sufficient to destroy lifew 

'' All this is true on soul and conscience. 

{Signed) ** Fbsdbbigk Pmrarr, 

Professor oi Chemistry. 

" Glasgow, April 6, 1867." 

Examination resumed — ^How much arsenic would destroy lifef 
— ^It is not easy to giye a precise answer to that question; 
'Cases are on record in which life was destroyed by two and 
four grains; four or six grains are generally regarded as suffi- 
cient to destroy life, and the amount I determined as existing 
in the stomach was ei^ty-two grains. On 3l8t March I attended 
at the exhumation of M. L'A^gelier^s body. I saw the co&n 
^ipeiiBd, and p<»iAons of the body remoyed. These portions 
w^ne carefully preseryed and submitted to a chemical analysis 
Ivy myself. They were placed in jan, which I neyer lost sight 
-of imtfl they reached my laboratory. I made an analysis of 
the contents, and prepared the following report (No. 168 of 
inyentofy) :— 

" On Tuesday, the 31st March last^ I was present at a pott- 
mwrtem examination of the body of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, 
made by Drs. Corbet, Thomson, and Steyen, in a yault of the 
Ramshom Church, Glasgow. 

" At my request portions of the following organs were remoyed 
from the body and pr(^)erly preserved i(xt chemical analysis 
4md examination: — 

1. Small intestine and ocmtents. 

2. Lai^ intestine. 

3. Liyer. 

4. Heart. 
6. Lung, 
6. Brain. 

''Tlieae articles were taken direct to the laboratory in the 
Andersoniaa Institiition, and were tiiere deliyered to me by the 
parties before named. I haye since made a careful analysis 
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Dp. F. Pvnny and examinaticm of all the said matters, with the following 
resulta: — 

" 1. SlCALL InTISTINB AND ITS CoNTSNTfi. 

''The portion of small intestine contained a turbid and 
reddish-coloured liquid, which measured four ounces. On stand- 
ing for several hours in a glass vessel this liquid deposited 
numerous and well-defined octohedral crystals, which, on being 
subjected to the usual chraiical processes for the detection of 
arsenic, were found to be arsenious acid 

"Arsenic was also detected in the small intestine. 

"2. Largb Intbstinb. 

''This organ yielded arsenic, but in less proportion than in 
the small intestine. 

" 3. LiYBR, Brain, and Hbart. 

" Arsenic was separated from the liv&r, heart, and brain, but 
in much less proportion than from the small and large intestine. 

"4. LuNO. 

"The lung gave only a slight indication of the presence of 
arsenic. 

" Conclusions. 

" 1. That the body of the deceased Pierre Emile L'Angelier 
contained arsenic. 

** 3. That the arsenio must have been taken by or administered 
to him while living. 

" AU this is true on soul and conscience. 

(Signed) "Fridhrick Pbnnt, 

Professor of Chemistry." 

Examination continued — ^The actual quantity on the second 
occasion was not ascertained. It was not necessary to determine 
this quantity. The presence of arsenic in the brain does not 
enable me to say when the arsenic was taken. I can see no 
physiological reason why the arsenic should not make its appear- 
ance at the same time in the various textures of the body. 

To the Lord Ju8Tic»Cliirx — ^Purging would account for a 
smaller portion of arsenic being found in the lazge intestine. 

By the Lord Advooats — When my analysis was completed, 
on the 11th April, I removed the portions of the body to 
Edinburgh. [Shown No. 209 of inventory.] These articles were 
delivered to Dr. Christison. They were — powder from contents 
of stomach, fluid from contents of stomach, fluid from stomach, 
porticma of small and laige intestines, liver, heart, lung, dec 
They were in my custody till delivered to Dr. Christison. They 
were portions of L'Angelier's body. I was asked to make aa 
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inyestigation as to arsenic purchased at the shops of Mr. Currie Dr. P. Penny 
and Mr. Murdoch, to ascertain if the substance sold by them 
as arsenic really contained arsenic and in what proportion. The 
fdlowing is the report on this matter (No. 159) : — 

** On the 18th inst., I purchased from James Dickie, at Mr. 
Murdoch's drug shop in Sauchi^all Street^ Glasgow, one ounce 
and a half of arsenic, said to be mixed with soot, and in the 
state in which it is usually sold retail at that establishment. 

" On the same day I purchased also from George Carruthers 
Halliburton, at Mr. Currie's drug shop, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, one ounce of arsenic, said to be mixed with indigo. 

" I haye since made a careful analysis and chemical examinar 
tion of each of these quantities of arsenic, and I find that they 
contain respectively the following proportions per cent, oi 
arsenious acid ; that is, of pure white arsenic : — 

Arsenious Acid. 

" Mr. Murdoch's arsenic, - - - 96" 1 per cent 

"Mr. Currie's arsenic, - - - 94*4 per cent. 

(Signed) '' Frbdbbigk Pinkt, 

Professor of Chemistry." 

Examination resumed — ^The other substances, besides pure 
arsenic, were inorganic matter, and in Mr. Murdoch's carbona- 
ceous matter, and in Currie's particles of indigo and carbonaceous 
matter, with ash or inorganic matter. The arsenic bou^t at 
Mr. Currie's contained an extremely small portion of the blue 
colouring matter of indigo. The greater part of that colouring 
matter, by peculiar and dexterous manipulation, could be 
removed, and the arsenic would afterwards appear white to the 
unassisted eye. If a sufficient portion of that arsenic was 
administered to cause death, and prior to death great vomiting 
had taken place, I would not have expected to find any portion 
of the indigo. Indigo would show a blue colour in solution. 

To the LoBD JusncB-CLBBE — ^The quantity of indigo was so 
small that it would not colour wine of any sort — certainly not 
port wine. 

By the Lord Advooats — ^In regard to the arsenic purchased 
from Mr. Murdoch, that was mixed with carbonaceous particles. 
If that had been administered, and if the arsenic had settled 
down from the contents of the stomach, as in this case, I should 
have expected to find carbonaceous particles. Suppose there 
had been prior administration of arsenic a month before, similar 
to what was purchased from Murdoch's, I would not have 
expected to have found traces of that carbonaceous matter. 
Various articles were delivered to me by Mr. Wilson, said to 
have been found in M. L'Angelier's lodgings ; there were fifteen 
articles, viz., twelve bottles, two paper packages, and a cake 
of chocolate. I examined them specially for arsenic, and to 
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Dr. p. Pmuut aaoertain their general nature. No. 1 (a bottle) contained a 
brown liquid, containing magnesia, epaom salts, soda, and 
rhubarb; No. 2, sugar and ammonia; No. 3, camphorated oil; 
No. 4, laudanum; No. 6, bottle containing colourless liquid, a 
r&ry weak solution of aconite ; No. 6, bot^e containing whitish 
powder, chalk, sugar, and cinnamon chiefly; No. 7, olive oO; 
No. 8, a brown liquid and sediment containing chalk, cinnamon, 
and an astringent matter like catechu; No. 9, four packages <^ 
powders. A, B, C, D, consisting exdusiyelj of sulphate of 
quinine-— very good; No. 10, eau de Cologne; No. 11, cam- 
phorated chalk; No. 12, cake of chocolate; No. 13, pa^p&r 
package — a dried plant, much decayed; No. 22, empty phial, 
labelled " glycerine " ; No. 23, small bottle containing a resinous 
cement. The witness then identified the various bottles which 
contained the stomadi (save Nos. 162 to 174, and Nos. 183 and 
184 of Inventory). None of these substances, excepting that con- 
taining solution of aconite, are poisonous. It was extremely 
weak, and the quantity I found was not sufficient to destroy 
life. There were nearly two ounces in the phial, and it was more 
than half-full; if the whole quantity taken out had been 
swallowed it would not have been sufficient to destroy life; it 
had a label of Fraser & Green — '' A teaspoonful every two hours 
in water." Aconite produces convulsions and coma. I cannot 
speak further as to its effects. I never heard of prussic add 
being used externally as a cosmetic; I should think it highly 
dangerous to use it in that way. I am not aware of any chemical 
action that it exerts. I should say it would be very dangerous 
to use arsenic for a similar purpose; if rubbed on the i^in it 
might produce constitutional symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic It might produce an eruption on the skin. I have 
heard of its being used as a depilatory to remove hairs from the 
skin, mixed, however, with other matters, lime generally, solid. 
It is not arsenious acid that is so used ; it is usually the yellow 
sulphuret 

Cross-examined by the Dsan of Faoultt — ^In the entire 
stomach and its contents there was arsenious acid equal to 
82 7-lOth grains. That was exclusive of ihe white powder which 
I first eoumined. The white powder that I examined, after being 
collected and dried, weighed 5 2-1 0th grains, and that was 
arsenious acid. I did not determine the quantity of arsenic in 
the lungs, liver, brain, or heart; I can give no notion of the 
quantity that might be in these organs; in the small intestine 
it must have been considerable, because, when its contents were 
allowed to repose, arsenious acid crystidlised out of that liquid, 
and deposited abundantly on the sides of the vessel. That 
indicate the liquid had as much arsenic sa it could hold in 
solution at the temperature. I can't give any idea of th« 
quantity in the small intestine. It was decidedly appreciable. 
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It would be a mere matter of guess how much, and I should Dr. F. Penny 
not like to guess in so serious a matter. If the deceased, when 
attacked by the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, Tomited a 
great deal and in large quantities, it would depend on the mode 
of administration whether a large quantity would be carried 
off. If given with solid food, and in a solid state, a large portion 
of the arsenic would be ejected from the stomach if bH that 
fcKMi were yomited; but if the arsenic were stirred up with a 
liquid, and thereby thrown into a state of mechanical suspension, 
I should not expect that so considerable a portion liiould be 
ejected by Tomiting. I could not say what proportbn. By 
•olid food I mean bread and the like. In the case of the arsenic 
being taken in a fluid I could not say what proportion might 
be ejected. I should not be surprised to find that as much had 
been ejected as remained. Judging from what I found on the 
examination of the body the dose of arsenic must haye been 
of very unusual size. There are cases on record in which yeiy 
large quantities of arsenic have been found in the stomach and 
intestines. I know them as a matter of reading. There are 
examples of larger quantities being found than in the present. 
I tiiink there is a case in which two drachms were found — that 
is, 120 grains. That is the largest quantity which occurs to 
my mind at this moment as haying been found. The cases in 
whidi a yery large quantity of arsenic was found did not turn 
out to be cases of intentional murder by a third party. In the 
to which I refer the a raenio was ttJ^en by the ijartyy olun- 
" the intenticMrto^ commit suici de. It wojild be^ery 
culfc^tQ f^vy fi Iftrp^e ^ni^f ^f ftrafttiin m a Uquid; bv^TTaiga 

^dose Of-arsenic y <>« f^l^dft "i^Tiy yft^^filfta JW wfnVh Rraanift 

fi^fg^t bg ^a<^yn^T1^ t^e^ef^ Nothing whicETIound In" my myeeli^ 
tion indicated the time when the arsenic might haye been taken. 
The period that elapses between the administration of this poison 
and the symptoms being manifested may be eight or ten hours ; 
that is the extreme time; there are some cases in which the 
symptoms show themselyes in less than half an hour; we haye 
cases in which death has resulted in a few hours, and oases in 
iHiich death has been delayed for two or three days. As to 
the arsenic obtained from Currie'a shop, the greater part of the 
colouring matter might be remoyed by dexterous manipulation ; 
if you were to throw water on the arsenic and agitate the two 
together, and after the arsenic had subsided you decant the 
liquid, a portion of colouring matter is thrown off; but if you 
keep the yessel shaken in a particular way you may coax the 
greater part of the colouring matter away. This would require 
skilful agitation. I tbjiik none but a^ c^^iBt woidd be likely 
totoa ow about- it^ or try it. Murdoch's arsenic was coloiired 
^nEh carbonaceous matter; It was coal soot. I cannot tell from 
examination whether the arsenic found was administered in 
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9p. F. Pmmg one dose or seTeral. It would be yerj dangerous to use arsenio 
externally in any way. There are cases in which it has been 
applied to the entire or whole skin, where there was no abrasion, 
and in which symptoms of poisoning have been produced — 
vomiting, pain, but not death. In one case it was rubbed on the 
head I think; but I don't remember the details of the case. 
From the remembrance of general reading my impression is 
that it produces eruption on the sound skin. If cold water were 
used I should not like to wash in it. That is all the answer I 
can give on that matter. 

To the LoBO Jubtiob-Glbrx — ^There are cases in iduch 
inflammation of the intestines has been produced by external 
application of arsenic. 

Cross-examined by the Dsan of Faoultt — ^Arsenic is an irri- 
tant poison. It is absorbed into the blood, I presume^ with great 
rapidity, and, through the blood, it reaches all the organs in 
which we find it. 

Re-examined by Uie Lord Advocatb — Cocoa or coffee is a 
yehide in which a large dose might be given. There is a great 
difference between giving rise to suspicion and actual detection. 
I have found by actual experiment that when thirty or forty 
grains of arsenic are put into a cup of warm chocolate, a large 
portion of the arsenic settles down in the bottom of the cup, 
and I think a person drinking such poisonous chocolate would 
suspect some^ing when the gritty particles came into his mouth. 
But if the same quantity and even^JarggL-Quantitj, was 
"boiled wife ^ejEocolate^ jpstealTo f" merely being stirred or 
^'fiQufiBSr^one of it setUe8~39wn^"and so might be^ J^lcod oyer. I 
could not whoify 'separate the soot Ey "washing from Murdoch's 
arsenic, but a very large quantity of it might be separated. 
Suppose a person the subject of repeated doses of arsenic, I 
have no evidence on which to form an opinion whether the 
last dose would be fatal more rapidly. I delivered to Dr. 
Qiristison some of the arsenic I got at Currie's and Murdoch's. 

By the Dsan of Faoultt — ^In case of chocolate being boiled 
with arsenic in it a larger proportion dissolves and does not 
subsida That is what I find to be the case from actual experi- 
ment. Coffee or tea could not be made the vehicle of a large 
dose of arsenic. 

To the Lord Justiob-Clhbk — ^The period in which the arsenic 
produces its effect varies in different individuals, and according 
to the mode of administration. Pain in the stomach is one of 
the first symptoms when a large dose is administered, and 
vomiting usually accompanies the pain; but it may be very 
severe More vomiting actually begins. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains might be given in coffee. 

The Lord Justiob-Clhrk — Certainly, Dr. Penny, more satis- 
factory, lucid, or distinct evidence I never heard. 
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16. Dr. RoBBRT Chbistibqn, examined by the Lord Adtooatb Dp. Bob«rt 
— ^Dr. Penny, of Glasgow, deliyered to me portions of the body Chrirtlsoa 
of L' Angler on 10th April. I made a chemical analysis of 
the subjects so deliyered, with the yiew of ascertaining if they 
contained poison. The report (No. 160) now shown me is my 
report, and a true report, and it is as follows : — 

"I certify, on soul and conscience, that I received on the 
11th ultimo, for ch^nical examination, from the hands of Dr. 
Frederick Penny, of Glasgow, a box containing Yarious articles 
c(Minected with the case of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, who is 
supposed to have died of poison. The articles, nine in number, 
were all duly sealed and labelled. 

** No. 1 was a ' small tube containing powder from contents 
of stomach.' This powder was a coarse, gritty, white, shining, 
erystalliform powder which (1) sublimed at a gentle heat; (2) 
condensed in sparkling octohech'al crystals ; (S) was slowly soluble 
in boiling distilled water; and, when so dissolyed, gare (4) a 
«2lphur>yeUow precipitate with sulphiuretted hydrogen water; 
{5) a lemon-yellow precipitate, with solution of ammoniacal 
nitrate of silyer ; (6) an apple-green precipitate, with ammoniacal 
sulphate of copper; and, on being mixed with hydrochloric 
acid, and then boiled on coppergauze, yielded (7) a daxk greyish- 
black encrustation on the gauze, which, on being heated in a 
amall glass tube, (8) became again bright coppmvred, and at 
the same time yielded a ring of white sparkling sublimate in 
octohedral crystals, or forms derirable from the ootohedrae. 

" The powder was, therefore, oxide of arsenic. 

" Na 2 was ' a bottle containing prepared fluid from contents 
of stomach.' This fluid was colourless and nearly transparent. 
(1) A stream of sulphuretted hydrogen threw down from it an 
abundant sulphur-yellow precipitate. (2) Hydrochloric acid 
being added to a portion of it, copper-gauze was subjected to 
a boiling heat in the mixture, upon which, in a few seconds, 
the gauze became encrusted with a greyish-black coat. (3) 
This gauze, when washed, dried, and heated in a glass tube, 
was restored to its original bright copper-red appearance, and, 
ftt the same time, a ring of sparkling crystals was obtained, 
the form of which was the regular ootohedrae, or some torm 
derired from it. 

" The fluid prepared from the contents of the stomach there- 
fore contained oxide of arsenic, and in considerable quantity. 

** No. 4 was ' a bottle containing portion of contents of small 
intestine.' This was a turbid, opaque, dirty grey liquid, holding 
much insoluble matter in suspension, and white glittering par- 
tides were seen on the bottom of the bottle. 

^The contents were poured out, so as to leave the powder 
behind. Hydrochloric acid being added to the portion poured 
off, the mixture was boiled for a littlei, and copper^uze was 
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gp.ariMP( subjected to its action at a boiling temperature In a tern- 
^*™**^" seconds the gauae was encrusted with a greyish-black film, which 
was proved to be arsenic in the same way as in the experiment^, 
preriously described. 

''The powder was cleaned by washing it with cold distillecB 
water, and was found to be oxide of arsenic by the tests to- 
which the powder from the contents of the stomach was 
subjected. 

"The contents of the snudl intestine, therefore, contained" 
oxide of arsenic. 

" No. 7 was a common gallipot ' jar containing portion oT 
liTcr.' The contents, being abcMit four ounces of a Htct, were 
subjected to a modification, proposed in 1852 by Dr. Penny, of 
the process of Reinsch for detecting arsenic in such matter. 
nie liver having been cut into small pieces, and boiled in hydro- 
ohioric acid and distiUed wat^ in a glass flask, to which a 
distilling apparatus of glass was connected, the whole texture 
was gradually reduced to a fine pulp, and a distilled liquor was 
obtained, which was coUected in divided portions. These- 
liquors were colouriess, and nearly clear. The two first portions 
obtained did not contain any arsenic; the third gave ftint 
traces of it; the fifth and sixth portions, when separately 
subjected to the action of copper-gause, gave characteristically 
the usual dark-grey encrustation, and this, again, was driven off, 
as usual, by heat in a small glass tube, and yielded, in each 
case, a white sparkling ring of crystals whidi were regular 
octohedrae, or forms derived from the octohedrae. 

'' The liv^ therefore, ooatained oxide of arsenic. 

" Having obtained unequivocal proof of the presence of arsenic 
in the contents of the stonuush, in the contents of the small* 
intestine, and in the liver, it does not appear to me necessary- 
to examine the other articles delivered to me by Dr. Penny. 
These are— (3) prepsjned fluid from the textures of stomach; 
(6) portions ol the small intestine; (6) portion of the laiige- 
intestine; (8) portions of the heart and lungs; (9) portion of 
the brain. 

(Signed) "R. Chribtibon, M.D., Ac." 

The fluid from the stomach appeared to indicate a considerable 
quantity — more than suflEicient to destroy life. I have had^ 
great experience in regard to poisons, sjid published a work 
on the subject (Edinburgh, 1845). At pages 301 and 303 of 
tiiat work I state the usual effects of poisoning by arsenic. 
If I found all these effects in a case, it would lead me to sui^ect 
the presence of arsenic, or some otiier irritant poison. I have 
not seen Dr. Thomson's and Dr. Steven's reports on the f^oef- 
mortem examination of the body. Supposing arsenic taken 
on the 19th and 22nd February, in the interval between that 
and 22nd Maroh, the symptoms I would expect to- find would* 
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be Tuiable. S<»netim6B ihej pass off quickly, and sometimes Dr. Robert 
ccmtinue lor weeks or months. When they continue they are — Chrtitlson 
indigestioii, loss of strength, emaciation, sometimes diairhosa, 
lanitude of the limbs. If there appeared erosions with elevated 
edges in the intestines, I should have been led to suspect the 
existence of s<Hne affection of the intestines preyious to the 
final attack ; but much would depend on appearances. 

The Lord Advocatb read the description of the post-mortem 
examination of the body {No. 156), and asked — ^Was this what 
witness would have expected to find after the administration of 
arsenic? — ^Witness deponed that it would be very natural to 
expect such appearances from arsenic. He would have thought 
them the natural result if he had known it had been administered. 

The LoBD Advooats — ^If you had been consulted in a case of 
this kind— that, on the 18th or 19th of Februaiy, a person, 
having gone out in good health, returns, is attacked during 
^e night with great pain in the bowels> severe vomiting of a 
green viscous fluid, accompanied by intense thirst and piurging, 
and, after the lapse of two or three days and partial recovery, 
the patient is again seized with the same symptoms, though in 
a scxnewhat modified form ; if, after the second attack, he had 
continued affected with great lassitude, change of colour, low 
pulse, and, after going from home for ten days or a fortnight, 
had again returned, and been attacked the same night with these 
8ympt(Mns in an aggravated form, that he died within eight or 
tern hours of his return to his house, and that, on a post-mortem 
examination, the results were found which you have heard 
detailed in this case, I wish you to give me your opinion, as 
a man of science and skill, what conclusion you would draw 
as to the cause of these illnesses, and the ultimate cause of 
death? — I could have no doubt that the cause of his death 
was poisoning with arsenic, and, that such being the case, I 
idiould have entertained a strong suspicion in regard to his 
previous illnesses, but only a suspicion, because his death would 
have prevented me from taking the means of satisfying my 
mind on the subject by a careful examination of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

The symptoms are consistent with what you would expect if 
continuous poisoning were taking place? — ^They are those which 
have occurred in parallel cases of the administration of repeated 
doses, singly insi^cient to cause death. Dr. Penny gave me 
two packets of arsenic, and I examined some portions of the 
body not previously analysed. No. 161 is my report ; it is true 
and correct. [Reads] — 

" Edinburgh, May 26, 1867. 

" I certify that, since the d^ivery of my first report on the 
case of Pierre Emile L'Angelier, I have examined — 

" No. 6, being a portion of the great intestine, by the same 
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Robert stomach. A dose of 220 grains may be oonsidered a large doee. 
I can't say if, in cases of as large a dose as t^is, it? was inten- 
tionally administered; in the greater proportion of cases of 
suicide the dose is generally found to be large. That is easily 
accounted for by the desire of the unfortunate person to make 
certain of death. 

By the Dbax of Facultt — In a case of murder no such large 
quantity would be usedf It is in cases of suicide that double- 
diiotted pistols are used and large doses given? 

WiTNBSS — ^But murder, even by injuries, and also by poison, 
is very often detected by the excessive violence or dose. In all 
cases of poisoning by arsenic there is more used than is necessary 
to cause death. If any be found in the stomach it is in excess. 
I cannot recollect how much has been used; but I know very 
well that what is found in the stomach in undoubted cases of 
poisoning by others has been considerably larger than what 
was necessary to occasion death, because the very fact of 
poison being found in the stomach at all, in the case of arsenic, 
shows that more has been administered than is necessary, as 
it is not what is found in the stomach that causes death, but 
what disappears from the stomach. 

The Dban of FAcmiTT — But do you know any case in which 
so great a dose as the present was administered? 

WiTinsss — I cannot recollect at the present moment. In cases 
of chai^^es of murder by arsenic it is scarcely possible to get 
information as to the actual quantity used. 

The Dban of FAcmiXr — ^Tou have information here in this 
charge of murder? 

WrcNiss — ^I have information as to what was in the stomach. 

The Dban of FAomiTT — ^And you are enabled to draw an 
inference? 

Witness — Of course, my inference is drawn by a sort of pro- 
bability; but that is not an inference on which I am entitled 
to found any positive statement. 

TSie Dban of FAcmiTT — ^Well, let me pxit this question — Did 
you ever know of any person murdered by arsenic having 
eighty-eight grains of it found in his stomach and intestines? 

WrrNKSS — I don't recollect at the present moment. 

The Dban of Faoultt — Or anything approaching to it? 

WiTNBSB — ^I don't recollect, but I would not rely on my recol- 
lection as to a negative fact. 

The Dban of Facultt — ^Tou are not, at all events, able to 
give me an example the other way? 

WiTNBsa — Not at present. As far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that I never met with eighty grains in the- 
stomach of a person who had been poisoned by arsenic. I can't 
Bay what is the largest quantity I have found. 

The Dban of Facultt — If a person designs to poison another^ 
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the use of a very large quantity of arsenic, greatly exceeding Dr. Robert 
what is necessary, is a thing to be avoided? Chrlstwon 

WiTNBSS — ^It is a great error. 

Examination continued — In some articles of food it is easy 
to administer a large quantity of arsenic, and in others it is 
difficult to do so. It is not difficult in solid, or, still better, in 
pulpy articles of food — porridge, for example — ^but much more 
difficult in liquids. A large q i^^ty cou^d not be JJiim^y^j^t^rAii 



jiuid witl|Quf^ ^ lar gfl quant i^ of the flmd. It is very rare for 
~ ^ lal after arsenic ' " 



persons to take meals as usual after arsenic has been adminis- 
tered; but there is a case of a girl who took arsenic at eleven 
o'clock forenoon, and at two o'clock she '' made " a pretty good 
dinner. It was a French case, and the words as translated are, 
that she made " a very fair dinner " — " elle dind assez hien " — 
though it was observed that she was uneasy previously. Every 
author who notices that case notices it as a very extraordinary 
one. She died, I think, in thirteen or fourteen hours after the 
administration. It was a rapid case. 

Re-examined by the Lord AnvocATR — ^My opinion as to 
amotmt vomited is hypothetical. The amount of matter vomited 
is sometimes very little, and sometimes very large doses have 
been tlirown off by vomiting, without occasioning death. Half 
an ounce of arsenic might be administered if a proper vehicle 
were used. T^ere is one case in which half an ounce was taken 
and no vomiting ensued. I think chocolate or cocoa would be a 
vehicle in which a considerable dose might be given. Active 
exercise would hasten the effects of arsenic; a long walk would 
do so. Exercise accelerates the action of all poisons except 
narcotic poisons. That a man should take arsenic at Bridge of 
Allan, train to Coatbridge, walk eight miles to Glasgow, and 
reach Glasgow in good health and spirits, and die of arsenic 
next morning, I sAiould think very unlikely ; cases of protraction 
for five hours have occurred in persons who had gone to 
sleep after taking it. The colouring matter of the arsenic 
mi^t have been in the articles I examined without my observing 
it. My attention was not directed to the point. The powder 
of anenic I found was greyish — ^not quite white ; perhaps mixed 
with something in the intestine. The administration of previous 
doses predisposes the system to the effects of poison, and makes 
the action of the poison more rapid and violent. IJf the indivi- 
dual had recovered entirely no great effect would follow from 
dosee a month before ; but if he still laboured under derange- 
ment of the stomach I should look for violent effects. 

17. Ajiadbb TmjAU, examined through an interpreter — I amA«Thiira 
a clerk in Glasgow, and lodged with Mrs. Jenkins in March last. 
I knew M. L'Angelier, who also lived there. We took our meals 
together in the same room. I identify the photograph as one 
I saw in L'Angelier's room. It was the portrait of his intended. 
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A. Thuan I am not sure whether he ever told me her name. I did hear 
it, I think, from the French Consul. I was in the habit of 
speaking with L'Angelier about her. We also spoke about the 
correspondence. I knew, in the end of December last, that he 
was to marry a young lady. I knew of some letters, but read 
none of them. In one of l^e letters about which M. L'Angelier 
spoke to me the lady claimed back some of her letters. This is 
a pretty long time ago. I remember the French transport 
''Neuve" at the Broomielaw, and going aboard with M. 
L'Angelier to visit some one. I do not remember when exactly. 
I think that on the way there he delivered a letter, but I did 
not know the name of the street. I know Blythswood Square, 
and it was a street close by. When L'Angelier got to the house 
he made a slight noise with his stick on the bar of the window. 
I was waiting at a short distance. It is the second window from 
the corner, and I have since shown it to a police officer. 
L'Angelier was sometimes in the habit of going out at ni^t. I 
knew that he went on these occasions to his intended's house. 
I recollect one morning finding that L'Angelier had been out, 
and very ill in the night. I saw him that morning. I asked 
whether he had seen the lady; he said that he saw her the 
night before. I asked if he had been unwell after seeing her. 
He said that he was unw^ in her presence. I recollect a second 
illness of his. I do not think he was out the night before that. 
I did not ask him any questions. He insisted to go for a doctor 
— ^for his own doctor. Dr. Thomson. I went to lodge at Mrs. 
Jenkins's in the end of December, and all that I have said 
about L'Angelier took place after I went to lodge there. On 
the occasion of his two illnesses he was ill at night. I did 
not see him vomit. It is possible that he told me, but I don't 
remember. I don't remember if he said anything on the occasion 
of his illness about the letters. I went for Dr. Thomson at 
L'Angelier's request. I did so on the second occasion. I think 
I remember L'Angelier's coming home from Edinbur^. I 
recollect getting a letter from him, and I identify that letter. 
[The letter was read in English.] 

Mt Dsab Sir,— I have jost received yours of Saturda;^. I thank 
you for your attention. I intend to come to sleep in Glasgow 
to-morrow, so I beg of you to detain my letters after this evening. 
I feel a little better, but it does not go on as I would Uke. I 
have no letter from Mr. Mitchell ; I want very much to know what 
he wanted with me. 

Monday, eleven o'clock. 

The date is Monday, eleven o'clock, and the address is to M. 
L'Angelier, at Mrs. Jenkins's, Great Western Road. 16th March 
is the date of the postmark. L'Angelier came home, and went 
afterwards to Bridge of Allan and Stirling. He left instructions 
to me to send his letters. I identify the letter shown me as 
containing the instructions to me as to his address. Two letters 
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eame when he was awaj; one I sent to Stirling, the otiier to A.1lniMi 
Bridge of Allan. In conversing with L'Angelier about the lady 
I do not think her name was mentioned. The correspondence 
was carried on against the wish of the family. The house where 
L'Angelier delivered the letter was the house where she lived. 
I left town on the Saturday before L'Angelier died. I did not 
expect him to return so soon from Bridge of Allan. A gentleman 
called upon L'Angelier; I think his name was MitchelL I 
wrote to L'Angelier to say this gentleman had called. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Facultt — I saw L'Angelier 
take laudanum. I saw him take it several times. I once told 
him that he took too much. L'Angelier said he could not sleep, 
and that he took it because he could not sleep. I do not know 
when this was. L'Angelier once said to me that he had taken 
much (peaucoup) laudanum. He told me that the morning 
after he had tiJLen it. I have seen him take laudanum four or 
five times. 

To the Lord Jusucb-Clhrk — ^I mean by saying that L'Angelier 
took too much laudanum that he did so when suffering a good 
deal. 

18. AuGUSTB Yauvbrt db Mean, examined by the Lord a. V.kde 
Advooats — ^I am chancellor to the French Consul at Glasgow. 
I was acquainted with L'Angelier for about three years. I know 
Miss Smith, and was acquainted with her family. I knew that 
in 1856 there was a correspondence going on between L'Angelier 
and Miss Smith. L'Angelier confided to me, against my wish, 
his relations with Miss Smith. Mr. Smith had a house at Row, 
and I lived at Helensburgh. L'Angelier stayed a night or two 
with me before I was married. When I was asked by him for 
my advice I told him that he ought to go to Miss Smith's family 
and tell them of their attachment, and ask Mr. Smith's consent. 
I told him that that was the most gentlemanly way. He said 
that Mr. Smith was opposed to it; that Miss Smith had spoken 
to her father, and that he had been excessively angry, and that 
it would be useless. This was before my marriage, which was a 
year ago. I had no intercourse with him after that. I was 
aware, from what L'Angelier said, that there was a correspond- 
ence going on between them. I remember that L'Angelier came 
to my office a few weeks before his death, and he spoke about 
Miss Smith. I said that Miss Smith was to be married to some 
gentleman — ^Mr. Minnoch; and when I mentioned the public 
rumours, he said that it was not true, but that if it was to 
come to this he had documents in his possession that would be 
sufficient to forbid the banns. I don't recollect whether he 
said that Mr. Smit^ had written to him on the subject of the 
reported marriage. I did not see L'Angelier again before his 
death; but I thought that, having been received by Mr. Smith 
in his house after L'Angelier's death, it was my duty to 
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A. V. de Heui meatKHL to him the fact of the ocMrreepondenoe having been 
carried on between L'Angelier and his daughter, in order that 
he should take steps to exonerate his daughter in case of any- 
thing coming out. I knew that the deccMed had letters from 
Miss Smith in his possession. I called on Mr. Smith on the 
eyening of L'Angelier's death, and told him that L'Angelier had 
in his possession a great number of letters from his daughter, 
and that it was high time to let him know this, that they might 
not faU into the hands of strangers; I said numbers of people 
might go to his lodgings and read them, as his repositories 
were not sealed. I went to Mr. Huggins; he was not in, but 
1 saw two gentlemen, and told them what I had been told to 
ask. They said they were not at liberty to give the letters 
without Mr. Huggins's consent. I then asked them to keep 
them sealed up till they were disposed of. I think that was on 
the day of L'Angelier's death. Having heard some rumours 
meanwhile, one day, I am not sure which, I saw Miss Smith in 
presence of her mother. I apprised her of the death of 
L'Angelier. She asked me if it was of my own will that I came 
to tell her; and I told her it was not so, but that I came at 
^e special request of her father. I asked if she had seen 
L'Angelier on Sunday night; she told me that she did not see 
him. I asked her to put me in a position to contradict the 
statements which were being made as to her relations with 
L'Angelier. I asked her if she had seen L'Angelier on 
Sunday night, and she told me she had not. I observed 
to her that M. L'Angelier had come from Bridge of 
Allan to Glasgow on a special invitation by her, by a lett^ 
written to him. Miss Smith told me that she was not aware 
that L'Angelier was at Bridge of Allan before he came to 
Glasgow, and that she did not give him an appointment for 
Sunday, as she wrote to him on Friday evening, giving him the 
appointment for the foUowing day — Saturday, ^e said to me 
that she expected him on Saturday, but that he did not come^ 
and that she had not seen him on Sunday. I put the question 
to her perhaps five or six different times, and in different ways. 
I told her that my conviction at the moment was that she must 
have seen him on Sunday, that he had come on purpose from 
Bridge of Allan on a special invitation by her to see her, and 
I did not think it likely, admitting that he had conmiitted 
suicide, that he had committed suicide without knowing why 
she asked him to come to Glasgow. 

To the Lord Jubticb-Clbrs: — Did you know of this letter 
yourself f 

WiTNSSS — ^I heard that there had been such a letter. I said 
to Miss Smith that the best advice that a friend could give to 
her in the circumstances was to tell the truth about it, because 
the case was a very grave one, and would lead to an inquiry 
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on the part of the authorities ; and that, if she did not say the A. ▼. de ] 
truth in these ciroumstanoes, perhaps it would be ascertained 
by a servant, or a policeman, or somebody passing the house, 
who had seen L'Angelier, that it would be ascertained that 
he had been in the house, and that this would cause a very 
strong suspicion as to the motive that could have led her to 
conoetfJ the truth. Miss Smith then got up from her chair and 
UAd me, "I swear to you, M. Mean, that I have not seen 
L'Angelier, not on that Sunday only, but not for three weeks " 
—or for six weeks, I am not sure which. 

The Lord Justiob-Glmrk — ^And the mother was present? 

Wimxss — ^Tes. This question I repeated to Miss Smith five 
or six times, as I thought it of great importance; and her 
answer was always the same. I adLod her, in regard to the 
letter by which L'Angelier was invited to come to see her, how 
it was ^lat, being engaged to be married to another gentleman, 
she could have carried on a clandestine correspondence with a 
fbrmer sweetheart. I referred to Friday's letter. She told me 
that she did it in order to try to get back her letters. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you ask her whether she was in the 
habit of meeting L'Angelier? 

Wimxss — ^Yes. I asked if it was true that L'Angelier was 
in the habit of having appointments with her in her homei» and 
she told me that L'Angelier had never entered into that house — 
meaning the Blythswood Square house, as I understood. I 
asked her how, then, she made her appointments to meet with 
him. She told me iJiat L'Angelier used to come to a street at 
the comer of the house (Mains Street), and that he had a 
signal by knocking at the window with his stick, and that she 
opened the window and used to talk with him. 

The Lord Advooatb — Did she speak about the former corre- 
spondence with him at all? 

WiTNBSS — ^I asked her if it was true that she had signed 
letters in L'Angelier's name, and she told me that she had. She 
did not say why. 

The Lord Justio-Glmrk — Do you mean that she added his 
name to hers! 

WiTNBBS — ^I meant whether she signed her letters with 
L'Angelier's name, and she said, ''Tes." 

The Lord Advooatb — Did she say why she did so? 

WiTNBSS — ^I did not ask her. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Toung — In the summer of 1865, 
before I was married, I went to live in Helensburgh. M. 
L'Angelier visited me there, and once he came on a Saturday 
to my lodgings there, and on Sunday we went on the Luss 
Road. I went up to my room, and L'Angelier not following, I 
caUed, and he replied in a feeble voice that he would be 
immediately. I saw him very pale. He had been frightfully 
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A. ¥• te Hmb siok, and had been Yomiting all the time he was away. He 
onoe complained to me of being bilioiu. This was a year ago. 
He complained of once haying had cholera. Last year he came 
to my office and told me that he had had a violent attack of 
cholera ; but I don't know whether that was a ye^r or two years 
ago. I don't recollect whether he was unwell when he complained 
to me. I thought he complained sometimes without great cause. 
I did not pay much attention to it. I know that when L'Angelier 
came to my house he always had a bottle of laudanum in his 
bag; but I don't know if he used it. I once heard him speak 
of arsenic; it must have been in the winter of 1863-4. It was 
on a Sunday, but I don't recollect how the conversation arose; 
it lasted about half an hour. Its purport was how much arsenic 
a person could take without being injured by it. He maintained 
that it was possible to do it by taking small quantities; but I 
don't know what led to the conversation. I would be afraid 
to make any statement as to the purpose for which he said it 
was to be taken. I have seen something about it in a French 
dictionary on chemistry and other subjects. I am afraid of 
making a mistake— confounding this book with others I have 
read. L'Angelier stated to me that he had once been jilted 
by an English lady, a rich person ; and he said that, on account 
of that deception, he was almost mad for a fortni^t, and ran 
about, getting food from a farmer in the country. He was 
easily excited. When he had any cause of grief he was affected 
very much. 

To the Lord Jubhob-Clbrk — ^After my marriage I had little 
intercourse with L'Angelier. I thought that he mig^t be led 
to take some harsh steps in regard to Miss Smith; and, as I 
had some yoimg ladies in my house, I did not think it was 
proper to have the same intercourse with him as when I was a 
bachelof. 

The Lord Advocate — ^What do you mean by " harsh steps "? 

WiTNBSS — ^I was afraid of an elopement with Miss Smith. By 
" harsh " I mean " rash." This was after L'Angelier had given 
me his full confidence as to what he would do in the event of 
Miss Smith's father not consenting to the marriage with his 
daughter. 

The Lord Justich-Clbrk — Did you understand that Miss 
Smith had engaged herself to him? 

WrrNBBS — ^I understood so from what he said. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^When you used the expression 
"Tou thought it right to go to Miss Smith's father about the 
letters, in order that he might take steps to vindicate his 
daughter's honour, or prevent it from being disparaged,^' did 
you relate to him her engagement and apparent breach of 
engagement! Had you in view that the letters might contain 
an engagement whidi she was breaking, or that she had made 
a clandestine engagement? 
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W1TNI8S — ^I thought that these letters were lave-letters, and A. ▼. 
that it would be much better that they should be in Mr. Smith's 
hands than in the hands of strangers. 

Tile Lord Advooatb — ^What were L'Angelier's usual oharacter 
and habits? 

The Lord Jubtich-Clbrk — Was he a steady fellow! 

WrrNBSB — yLj opinion of L'Angelier's character at the moment 
of his death was that he was a most regular young man in his 
conduct — religious, and, in fact, that he was most exemplary 
in all his conduct. The only objection which I heard made to 
him was that he was vain and a boaster, boasting of grand 
persons whom he knew. For example, when he spoke of Miss 
Smith he would say — " I shall forbid Madeleine to do such a 
thing, or such another thing. She shall not dance with such a 
one, or such another." 

The Lord Justiob-Clbrk — Did he boast of any success with 
females f 

Wmnns — Never. 

The Lord Jusnoi-CLaRX — ^Did he seem jealous of Miss Smith 
paying attention to others? 

WiTNBSS — No; of others paying attention to Miss Smith. 

The Lord Jubticb-Clbrk — It was not on accoimt of any levity 
in his character thai you discouraged his visiting you after 
marriage? 

WrrNiss — No; I thought that his society might be fit for a 
bachelor, but not for a married man. 

The DiAN OF Faculty — Do you understand the word 
" levity ''? 

WrrNBBs — ^Yes; lightness, irregularity. 

The Lord Ju&ucb-Clerk — ^How long was it since you had seen 
him when he came to you a short time before his death? Had 
there been a long cessation of intercourse? 

WiTNHSS — ^Yes; there had been a long cessation. 

The Lord Advocatb [showing witness No. 180 of inventory] — 
Is that like L'Angelier? 

WrrNBSB — ^Tes, it is a good likeness. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — About what age was he? 

WmnsBB — Between twenty-eight and thirty, I think. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he bring recommendations to 
you, or did you get acquainted with him accidentally? 

Witness — I think I got accidentally acquainted with him in 
a house in Glasgow, but I do not recollect. 

The Court adjourned shortly after six o'clock till next 
day, under an interlocutor similar to that pro- 
nounced at the dose of the first day's sitting. 
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Third Day— Thursday, 2nd July, 1857. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

a CNtiU 19. Charles O'Nsill, examined hj the Soucitor-Gbksral — 
I am a civil engineer and architect in Glasgow, and I was em- 
plojed hj the public authorities . to make a plan of the house, 
No. 7 Blythswood Square, which was occupied by Mr. James 
Smith, the father of ^e panel. The plan. No. 189, now shown 
me is the one I made, and it is an accurate one. The house 
is at the comer of Blythswood Square and Mains Street, entering 
from Blythswood Square. It consists of two floors — ^a street 
floor and a simk floor. The lobby, as you go in, runs along 
the side wall of the house, to the left4iand side. There are no 
rooms to that side. On the right-hand side there is, first, the 
drawing»-room, then l^e dining-room, then a space occupied by 
the stairs entering from Mains Street to the houses above, but 
which are no portion of Mr. Smith's house. The' passage takes 
a turn a little to the right there, and becomes narrower than 
the lobby. After it turns there is a small pantry facing the 
lobby, and beyond that there are three bedrooms. Downstairs 
there is an area door to Blythswood Square, and a door at the 
back of the house, leading into an inner area which opens into 
a lane. Going in at the front area door, on the left-hand 
there is a smidl bedroom, and to the right is the kitchen. 
Beyond the bedroom, to the left> there is a closet and wine- 
cellar. Beyond the kitchen, to the right, there is another 
bedroom, with two windows looking to Mains Street. That 
is marked ''No. 5, Madeleine's bedroom." The lower sill of 
these windows is about eighteen inches below the pavement of 
Mains Street, and there are iron gratings and stanchions over 
them. The glass of the windows is about six inches from the 
street, so that a person standing in the street, and putting the 
arm tlirough the railings, can quite eerily touch the windows; 
and anything let fall inside the railings would fall on a level 
with the sill of the window. Anything so let fall could be picked 
up by a person opening the window. Where the passage passes 
that room there are stairs, then a pantry, and beyond that a 
bedroom, marked on the plan '' C.H. 7." That is the room 
nearest the back door. On the rig^t-hand side of the passage 
there, there are no other rooms in Mr. Smith's house. The 
height of the room, No. 5, from the floor to the sill of the 
window, is about three or four feet It is just an ordinary 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

window. The lane at the back of the house leads from and C Olfeui 
<^ns into Mains Street, so that a person has no difficulty in 
getting from Mains Street to the door of the back area. The 
house neixt to the lane in Mains Street is occupied hj Mr. 
Minnooh and Mr. Douglas. That is a common stair. 

By Mr. Toung — ^The door in Mains Street, next to No. li of 
plan, is the door of the common stair leading to the houses 
aboTe; that is, the door leading to Mr. Minnoch's house. The 
plan shows six windows altogether in the sunk floor ; three look 
into the area in front, in Blythswood Square, two to Mains 
Street, and one into the area bdiind. I can't say whether all 
of these windows are stanchioned outside with iron bars ; those 
in Mains Street are. I took no note as to the other windows. 
The sill of the windows in the bedroom, No. 6, is three or 
four feet abore the floor. I did not measure. There are eight 
steps leading up to the front door of the house. I can't say 
how many lead down to the area. It is an area of about six 
feet deep. I did not measure the distance between the sill 
of the window and Mains Street. Mains Street inclines towards 
the lane; it is lower towards the lane. I did not try the 
gradient There is a fall of about six feet between Blythswood 
Square and the lane. That is in a distance of about ninefy- 
eight feet There is a wall between the back area and the 
lane. I did not measure its height. 

The Lord Justio-Glbbk — ^Tou might as well hare not made 
a plan at all, sir. 

By the SoMcrsoBrGmsmRAh — ^I was only asked to make a 
ground-plan of each floor. 

The Pribonhb's Dbclaratign was then read as follows. It was 
dated 31st March: — ^"My name is Madeleine Smith. I am a 
native of Glasgow ; twenty-one years of age ; and I reside with 
my father, James Smith, architect, at No. 7 Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow. For about the last two years I have been acquainted 
with P. Emile L'Angelier, who was in the employment of 
W. B. Huggins &; Co., in Bothwell Street, and who lodged at 
11 Franklin Place. He recently paid his addresses to me, and 
I have met with him on a variety of occasions. I learned 
about his death on the afternoon of Monday, the 23rd March 
current, from mamma, to whom it had been mentioned by a 
lady named Miss Perry, a friend of M. L'Angelier. I had not 
seen M. L'Angelier for about three weeks before his death, and 
the last time I saw him was on a night about half-past ten 
o'clock. On that occasion he tapped at my bedroom window, 
which is on the ground floor, and fronts Mains Street. I talked 
to him from the window, which is stanchioned outside, and 
I did not go out to him, nor did he come in to me. This 
occasion, which, as already said, was about three weeks before 
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hiB death, was the last time I saw him. He was in ihe habit 
of writing notes to me^ and I was in the habit of replying to 
him bj notes. The last note I wrote to him was on the Friday 
before his death, viz., Friday, the 20th March current. I now 
see and identify that note, and the relatiye eny^ope, and they 
are each marked No. 1. In consequence of that note, I expected 
him to visit me on Saturday ni^t^ the 2l8t current, at my 
bedroom window, in the same way as fonneriy mentioned, but 
he did not come, and sent no notice. There was no tapping 
at my window on said Saturday night, or on the following 
nighty being Sunday. I went to bed on Sunday night about 
dieven o'clock, and remained in bed till the usual time of getting 
up next morning, being eight or nine o'clock. In the course 
of my meetings with L'Angdier, he and I had arranged to get 
married, and we had, at one time, proposed September last 
as the time the marriage was to take place, and, subsequently, 
the present month of March was spoken of. It was proposed 
that we should reside in furnished lodgings; but we had not 
made any definite arrangement as to time or otherwise. He 
was Yery unwell for some time, and had gone to the Bridge 
c^ Allan for his health; and he complained of sickness, but I 
have no idea what was the cause of it. I remember giving 
him some cocoa from my window one night some time ago, 
but I cannot specify the time particularly. He took the cup 
in his hand, and barely tasted the contents ; and I gave him 
no bread to it. I was taking some cocoa myself at the time, 
and had prepared it myself. It was between ten and eleren 
p.m. when I gave it to him. I am now shown a note or letter, 
and enydope, which are marked respectively No. 2, and I 
recognise them as a note and envelope which I wrote to M. 
L'Angelier, and sent to the post As I had attributed his 
sickness to want of food, I proposed, as stated in the note, to 
give him a loaf of bread, but I said that merdiy in a joke, and, 
in point of fact, I never gave him any bread. I have bought 
arsenic on various occasions. The last I bought was a sixpence- 
worth, which I bought in Currie, the apotheciuy's, in Sauchiehall 
Street, and, prior to that, I bought other two quantities of 
arsMiic, for which I paid sixpence each— one of these in Currie's, 
and the other in Murdoch, Uie apothecary's, shop in Sauchiehall 
Street. I used it all as a cosmetic, and applied it to my face, 
neck, and arms, diluted with water. The arsenic I got in 
Currie's shop I got there on Wednesday, the 18th March, and 
I used it all on one occasion, having put it all in the basin 
where I was to wash myself. I had been advised to the use 
of the arsenic in the way I have mentioned by a young lady, 
the daughter of an actress, and I had also seen the use of it 
recommended in the newspapers. The young lady's name was 
Guibilei, and I had met her at school at Clapton, near London. 
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I did not wish any of my father's famfly to be aware that I 
was ndng the arsenic, and, therefore, nerer mentioned it to 
any of them ; and I don't suppose they or any of the servants 
erer noticed any of it in the basin. When I bon^t the arsenic 
in Mmndoch's I am not sure whether I was asked or not what 
it was for, but I think I said it was for a gardener to kill rats 
or destroy Termin about flowers, and I only said ^is because 
I did not wish them to know that I was going to use it as a 
cosmetic. I don't remember whether I was asked as to ^e 
use I was going to make of the arsenic on the other two 
occasions, but I likely made the same statement about it as I had 
done in Murdoch's; and on all the three occasions, as required 
in the shops, I signed my name to a book in which ^e sales were 
entered. On the fiivt occasion I was accompanied by Mary, 
a daughter of Dr. Buchanan, of Dumbarton. For several years 
past Mr. Minnooh, of the firm ol William HouldswcNrth in Co., 
has been coming a good deal about my father's house, and 
about a month ago Mr. Minnooh made a proposal of marriage 
to me^ and I gave him my hand in token of acceptance, but 
no tame for the marriage has yet been fixed, and my object in 
writing the note No. 1, before mentioned, was to have a meeting 
with M. L'Angelier to teU him ihst I was engaged to Mr. 
Minnooh. I am now shown two notes and an MiTclope bearing 
the Glasgow postmark of 23rd January, which are respectiyely 
marked No. 3, and I recognise these as in my handwriting, and 
they were written and sent by me to M. L'Angelier. On the 
occasion that I gare M. L'Angelier the cocoa, as formerly 
mentioned, I think that I used, it must hare been known to 
the servants and members of my father's family, as the package 
containing the cocoa was lying on the mantelpiece in my room, 
but no one of the family used it exo^t myself, as they did not 
seem to like it. The water which I used I got hot from the 
servants. On the night ol the 18th, when I used the arsenic 
last^ I was going to a dinner party at Mr. Minnoch's house. I 
never administered, or caused to be administered, to M. 
L'Angelier arsenic or anything injurious. And this I declare to 
be troth. 

(Signed) "Madblumb Sxtth." 

20. Miss Mabt Janb Bughamajt, examined by the SoLicnoRr hsit Jane 
GiNBRAL. — Dr. Buchanan, of Dumbarton, is my father. I am Bn^baiiaii 
acquainted with Miss Smith. One day last spring (6th March) 
I went into a chemist's shop in Saudiiehall Street with her; 
it was Currie's shop. I don't remember if she told me 
beforehand what she was going in for, but I heard her ask for 
arsenic. She was told by the shopman that she must sign 
her name to a book. He did not ask her what she wanted 
with it. I asked her that in the hearing of the shopman, 
and she said it was to kill rats. She got the arsenic. I am 
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■anr Jane not sure, but I think she got sixpenceworth. She brought it 
Bttehanui g^^y ^^h her. When I asked what she was going to do with 
it, and when she said to kill rats, the shopman suggested 
phosphorus, but she said she had tried that before and was 
unsuooessful, and she would therefore prefer arsenic; but she 
said that the family was going to Bridge of Allan, and there 
was no danger in leaving it lying about in the town house, as 
it would be put down in the cellars. I think I had no further 
conversation with her about it. I think she asked the shopman 
something about what was a dose, and he said such a quantity 
as she named would kill a great many people. She turned 
to me and said she only wanted it for rats. I said nothing 
mote. On leaving the shop I laughed at the idea of a young 
lady buying arsenic ; she said nothing, but laughed too. That 
was on 6th March. I knew she was going that day to Bridge 
of Allan. I was at school with Miss Smith at Clapton, near 
London. She came after I was there two years, and I 
think she was there a year along with me. I have been 
acquainted with her ever since. I have often seen her write, 
and am well acquainted with her handwriting. I have been 
shown by the Procurator-Fiscal a number of letters, and I 
examined them carefully with the view of ascertaining if they 
were in her handwriting, and I came to the conclusion that 
they were hers. [It was here arranged, as suggested by the 
Lord Justice^erk, that witness should go over the letters in 
presence of one of the counsel for each side— the Solicitor- 
General fen* the Grown, and Mr. Moncrieff for the accused; 
Mr. Hamilton, depute^sleik of Gourt, being also present] I 
marked the letters with my initiala. I think it was in the 
autumn of 1852 or 1853 that Miss Smith left school at Glapton ; 
it must have been, I think, 18531 Her full name is Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith. In the course of last spring she wrote to me, 
telling me she was engaged to be married. That was in the very 
end ci February. She said she was engaged to Mr. Minnoch. 
She afterwards spoke to me cm the subject on the 6th and 
31st March. On both these occasions she spoke of herself as 
engaged to be married to Mr. Minnooh, and of the marriage 
as likely to take place in June. She spoke of no doubt or 
difficulty about it at all. 

Gross-examined by Mr. Toung — ^I stay at Dumbarton, but I 
had come up to Glasgow on the 6th. I visited Mr. Smith's 
house at Row, and when I came to Glasgow I called at Blytha- 
wood Square. I called there on 6th March. Miss Madeleine 
was not in when I called, but she came in before I left. We 
went out together. She said she wished to talk to me of her 
marriage. I had no time to wait, and she then said she would 
walk with me so far on the way home. We went out together, 
and went along ^e street. There had been an old prcnnise 
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at flohool that whioherer of us was engaged to be married first mur'JtoM 
ahould ask the other to be bridesznaid. We went to Sauchiehall ^^^^°*b 
Street^ and along that street, which was on mj way home. 
Currie's shop is in ihat street. When we came to it she said, 
'' Oh, just stop a minute, I want to go into this shop ; will you go 
with me?" I consented, and we went in together. I think 
there were two young men b^ind the counter. Miss Smith 
asked for aiis^c, and the shc^man said, " Tou must sign your 
name." She said, '' Oh, 111 sign anything you like." She 
signed " M. Smith," and asked if that would do. Before this 
I remember Miss Smith asking the shopman how arsenic was 
sold ; and I think she asked, *^ Would sizpenceworth be a laxge 
quantity?" I did not sign the book« Everything was done 
Teiy openly. She paid for it. When we were at school at 
Clapton, I remember, whether in a lesson or when reading in the 
evening (I foiget which) that an account was giTon of Styrisn 
peasants taking arsenic to give them breath to climb steep 
hills, and about their having a peculiar plumpness and rosiness 
of c<Mnplexion. I think it was in the course of reading in the 
erenings. I cannot rem^nber who the govemess was. I 
reme!D]d[>er a Miss Guibilei. She was a pupil4eacher. She gave 
her services as a teacher in exchange for being taught other 
things herself. She was there, I think, at the time of the 
reading. I suppose Miss Smith was there ; I don't remember ; 
but we were slways obliged to be present at these readings, 
and so I should Uiink Miss Smith was there. The rest of 
Miss Smith's family went to Bridge of Allan on 6th liforch — 
the day I called. 

To the LoBD JcBTiG»CuniE — ^I met Miss Smith by appointment 
on that day at hslf-past one ; she had written to me at Dumbar- 
ton, knowing I was to be up. On the 31st I was with her from 
about three to half-past four in her own house. I had been 
visiting in Glasgow at that time for a week or two. I was 
staying with Mr. Dickson, Woodside Terrace. Nothing par^ 
ticular led me to call on Miss Smith on the 31stw She talked 
d her marriage, but she did not begin about it — I asked her. 
This was on a Monday, so that it was on the 3()th and not the 
31st that I saw her. 

21. Augusta Guibilbi or Walcot, examined by Mr. Magksnzib a. Waleot 
— ^I was a pupil-teacher at a school at Clapton (Mrs. Gorton's), 
at which Miss Smith was^ in the year 1852. I never advised 
her to use arsenic as a cosmetic, or to apply it to her face, neck, 
or arms, mixed with water, nor to use it in any way. I had no 
c<mverBation with her, that I recollect of, about the use of 
arsenic. I believe I had no conversation with her about the 
use of cosmetics in their external application to the skin. I 
recollect one evening, in the course of reading, it was mentioned 
that Swiss mountaineers took arsenic to improve their breathing 
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A.WalMl in aaoending hi]ls» and that thoae -who took it wore remaikahL^ 
fcMT plumpneaSk and a general appearance of good health. I 
belioTe I had no oonTervation with Miss Smith about this 
passagOL My maide& name was Augusta GuibileL 

32. WnjiUM MuiuuT, a young boy, eiiamined by the Lord 
Adtooati — ^I was seiTant to Mr. Smilh in Blythswood Square. 
I entered his sernoe at November term. I slept in the room on 
the right^iaad side going in at the area door, looking into 
Blythswood Square. Miss Smith slept in the room next the 
kitchen, on the ri^t4iand side. That room has two windows 
to Mains Street. There were in the house^ besides me, a cook 
and housemaid, Christina Haggart and Charlotte McLean ; they 
sl^t in the room at the other end of the passage trcm the 
kitchen, close by the back door. Miss Madeleine sent me to 
an apothecary about four months ago. I never heard of M. 
L'Angelier's death till I was examined by the Procurat(M>Fi8cal. 
I recollect Miss Madeleine being missed from home one morning ; 
it would be six weeks or two months before that that she asked 
me to go to the apothecary'a I was told to get prussic acid. 
She gare me a line with " a small phial of prussic acid ** written 
on itw I took it to the apothecary'a He did not giro it. I 
went back and told Miss Smith. She said, " Very well, never 
mind." She said she wanted it tar her handa I can't recollect 
whether I gave her back the line. I think I got it back from 
the man in the shop. I did not know M. L'Angetier by si^tu 
I hare posted letters f<Mr Miss Smith. I have obaenred some 
letters with an address like L'Angelier, but I never could make 
out what it was. It was my duty to lock the area gate at 
night; sometimes I foigot to do it I remember Sunday, 22nd 
March. I went to bed at ten or thereabouts. I deep very 
soundly. I heard no noise before the morning. Miss Smith 
had not gone to her room before I went to bed. The day that 
she was missing was on the Thursday after 22nd Maix^. I 
heard about ten o'clock that she had gone away. Mrs. Smith 
told me. Miss Smith came back that nieht On Sunday, 22nd 
March, Christina Haggart was ill. She kept her bed tiU about 
six that CTening. I parted from her (A the stair, after coming 
down from worship, and went into the kitchen. Miss Smith 
did not tell me where to get the prussic acid. I went into Dr. 
Teaman's suigery in Sauohiehall Street 

Cross-examined by the Dban op Facultt — ^It was the nearest 
shop and at the comer of CamMdge Street She gave me the 
line at her bedroom door. She called to me. I was in the 
kitchen. She spoke quite loud. I don't know that anybody 
heard her. The other servants were in the kitchen. They 
could hear her if they were listening. She told me to take 
care of the prussic acid, for it was poison. The shopman 
asked who it was f or, and I told him. He said to tell her 
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ti&ftt the oould not get it without a phjsioian's line^ and that it W. Bomy 

was rank poisoiL I had been once or twice in the shop ; but 

the bo7 in the ahc^ knew where I came from. Last winter 

Ifr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. John Smith, Miis Bessie, Miss Janets 

and Miss Madeleine Smith were members of the fanulj living . 

in Blythswood Square. Miss Madeleine is the eldest^ Bessie 

the second, and Janet the youngest. Miss Janet looks like a 

girl ci between twelve and thirteen. Miss Janet almys slept 

with Miss Madeleine— tin the same room and bed. I had no 

charge of the back door. I had chsige of the area gate and 

the upper front door, not of the area door. I believe Sie cook, 

Chariotte M'Lean, generally locked the back door and the front 

area door. On Sunday evening, 22nd March, all the family 

and servants were at prayers. Miss Madeleine was there also. 

Nine o'dock is the usual hour for prayers, and they were 

about the usual hour that ni^^t. When I came downstairs ' 

I went into the kitchen and stopped about five minutes, and 

then went to bed. I waited at breakfast next morning as 

usuaL Miss Smith was there just as usual. At this time a 

young man named Mackensie was visiting Christina Haggart; 

flhe is married to him now. Miss Smi^ and Miss Janet 8<»ne- 

timee got hot water before going to bed. They got it from 

the kitchen in a jug, not in a kettle. I did not see Maokenade 

Chat Sunday night. There are several windows in the sunk 

storey — ^two in the kitchen, one in my room, two in Miss Smith's 

room, and one in the housemaid's room — six in all; they are 

all secured with iron stanchions; I am not sure about the 

housemaid's, but all the others are. 

Be^Qcaxnined by the Lobd Advooati — ^Th^re are two windows 
in Miss Maddeine's room. They lo<^ to Mains Street The 
sill of one of the windows of her bednxHn is a little below 
the street^ nearly flush with the pavement. I heard no noise 
in the house on the night of the 22nd. I heard nobody go out 
iv come in. The key of the area gate was sometimes kept in 
my room, and scmetimes in the kitchen. There were two 
keys^ one of them hung on a nail in the kitchen ; very seldom 
both were in the kitchen. The key of the front area door was 
hanging near my room. The key of the back gate was taken 
cha^ of by the housemaid; any person could have got it. 
There is a gate and a door opening to the lane. I spoke of 
the key of the gate. The key of the door is generally left 
in the door, and also the key of the front door. 

By the Dban of Faculty — ^There is no gate at the back ; it 
is a wooden door. There is a wall about six feet high. There 
is broken glass on the top of it. There are two keys for the 
area gate. 

23. Gborob Tbamak, examined by the Lobd Advooati — ^I am 0. T« 
a medical man in Glasgow, and have a laboratory in Sauchiehall 
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0. Tmbiui Street. I remember heoxing of M. L'Ajogelier's death. It 
was a daj or two after his death. The Glasgow eleotion waa 
oa Slst March. I heard of it before that On hearing of it» 
I recollected the circumstance of a paper containing writing- 
having been presented to me bj my assistant, on which w^:^ 
written the words, '' Half an ounce ci prussic acid." I haye no 
means of saying, with any degree of certainty, how long that 
would be before L'Angelier's death. I should say it wc^d bo 
from four to eight weeks. I went into the shop when the 
line was brought to me. I saw a boy, who said he came 
from Miss Smith, Bl3rthswood Square. I asked whether he 
knew what he wanted, and he said he thought it was poison. 
I then said that if Miss Smith would call herself I would see 
whether or not she should have it I did not give it to him. 
Miss Smith did not come, so far as I saw or heard ai. 

J. Stewart 24. Jambs Stiwabt — I heard of Miss Smith being apprehended. 
I waa then in Dr. Teaman's sendee. I reooUeot a boy coming- 
to the shop for prussic acid. To the best of my recollection, 
it was six or eight weeks before I heard of Miss Smith's 
apprehension. 

Croeaezamined — ^I knew the boy Murray. He had oftea 
been at the laboratory befiMei 

Miss Buchanan recalled — ^I have had shown to me a number 
of letters mailed with my initials. I satisfied myself they 
are in Miss Smith's handwriting. Mr. Moncriefif (one of the^ 
counsel for the prisoner) showed me a number of letters and 
envdopes, and I satisfied myself they were in Miss Smith's 
handwriting, excepting some envelopes. I have initialed a 
sheet of paper containing the numbers of these letters. Except- 
ing s(Hne envelopes, all Uie documents are in Miss Smith's hand- 
writing. [The said sheet of paper was here handed in.] 

e.Hupdoflli ^^' Gbobob Murdoch, examined by the Lord Advocatb — I 
am partner in the firm of Murdoch Brothers, druggists, Sauchie- 
hall Street We keep a registry book of the poisons sold b^ 
us, which I now identify. In it is entered all the arsenic we 
sell by retail. Under date 2l8t February we have an entry — 
" February 21 — Miss Smith, 7 Blythswood Square, 6d. worth of 
arsenic for garden and coimtry-^ouse. — ^M. H. Smith." This 
is also initialed by me. I recollect that purchase being made. 
It was made by Miss Smith hers^f. As far as I remember,. 
she was alone. I was engaged in one of the back rooms when 
our assistant (Dickie) called my attention to a lady who wished 
to purchase sixpenoeworth of arsenic. I went forward and 
saw Miss Smith. She recognised me, and bowed. I named the 
form that was required in Uie sale of it, and requested to know 
for what purpose it was needed, and she answered, "For the^ 
garden and country house." I was aware Mr. Smith had & 
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eomitiy hoose on the Gareloch, and I directed my aasiBtantG. 
to put up the arsenic ; while he did so I made the entiy in the 
hooky which Miss Smith signed, and I signed it as a witness. 
I don't rememher seeing the paiKDel made up; but the usual 
mode is to put it in a double paivei. It was c(»nmon white 
arsenic, mixed with soot in the propc^ion required by the 
Act. I think nothing else passed. I saw her again some three 
days after; she called and inquired if arsenic should not be 
wldte. I said it required to be sold mixed with something 
elsa 9ie did not purchase any more on that occaaion. Some 
time afterwards my assistant (Dickie) deliyered to Dr. Penny 
some arsenic from the same bottle. I was there when Dickie 
gave it 

CroB»-examined by Mr. Touno — My shop is about three or 
four minutes' walk from Blythswood Square. Miss Smith and 
her family were in the habit of dealing with my shop. Miss 
Smith got 1 OB. (^ arsenic for the 6d. I don't remember if she 
paid it I have seen an entiy, in Dickie's handwritmgy of sales 
on that day to Mr. Smith— «'' Two dooen soda water, 6d. worth of 
arsenic, send and chai^ge," with a mark that the arsenic was 
sent. The entry is in the daily jotter and posted into the day- 
book and ledger in Mr. Smile's aocount--4dl in the regular 
coarse of our book-keeping. I understood the quantity of soot 
naed in the arsenic was an ounce to the pound. That is more 
aoot than the statute requires, but that was the proportion we 
used. I don't recollect the date that Dr. Penny got arsenic 
from the same jar. 

Re-examined by the Lobd Advogati — I can't say with cer- 
tainty if Miss Smith paid for the arsenic. Ify impression, 
when first called on to speak in reference to this matter, was 
4hat it had been paid, but on seeing this entiy I telt certain 
in my own mind that it had not been paid. 

jBy Mr. Todno — As soon as I saw this entry in the book I 
eommunicated the fact to the Fiscal. 

26. Jambs Dicku, examined by the Lord Adyooatb— I was James Diekie 
Mr. Murdoch's assistant last Februaiy. I knew Miss Smith 
by sight. I recollect her coming to purchase araenic. She 
aaid she wanted to send it to ^e gardener at the country 
house. I can't recollect if she mentioned the purpose. She 
got it; and the phial shown me contains arsenic from our 
8h(^, prepared in the same manner as that furnished to Miss 
Smilli. The arsenic sold to her was registered in the registry 
book, and signed by her. I can't recollect if it was paid for 
at the time; it was entered in the account book as unpaid; 
the account has not been rendered ; she' took the arsenic with 
her. I deliyered swne arsenic te Professor Penny on 18th 
April; it was from the same bottle as that from which Hkt 
arsenic Miss Smith got was taken. 
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Crow-examined by Mr. Youvo — ^I hare been six yean in Mr. 
Hurdooh's. The Smiths dealt with the shop, and on 2l8i 
February Mr. Smith had an account standing in our books. 
I made the entry about the arsenic at the time ; I entered it 
first in the scroll book at the counter, as unpaid, and though 
I have no recdlection on the subject, that satisfies me it was 
not paid. The entry was entered up in the other books. There 
is some soda water entered on the same day for Mr. Smith. 
I hare no recoUectioai of Hiss Smith giving the order for it. 

27. GnoBOB Carbuthibs Haububtoh, examined by the Lori> 
Advocati — ^I am assistant to Mr. Currie, chemist, Sauchiehall 
Street. I identify our registry-book for the sale of poisons. 
Under date 6th March, 1867, I see an entry—" March 6, Misa 
Smith, 7 Blythswood Square — arsenic, one ounce, kiU rats." I 
signed it, and it is also signed '' M. H. Smith." I knew her by 
s^t before that. A lady was with her on that occasion. She 
asked for 6d. worth of arsenic. I asked her what for, and she 
said it was to kill rats. I told her we were not fond of selling 
arsenic for that purpose, because it was so dangerous; I recom- 
mended phosphorus paste, which I said would answer very welL 
She told me she had used it, but it had failed. She said the 
rats were in the house in Blythswood Square. She told me the 
family were going from home next day, and that Ae would 
be careful to see ib put down herself. She got the arsenic. It 
was mixed with indigo. The phial. No. 212, was giren by me to 
Dr. Penny in April, and it contains arsenic from tibie same bottle 
as that sold to Miss Smith. Miss Smith paid for the arsenic 
she got, and took it away. In the registry-book (No. 186) there 
is a&o an entry under date 18th ulrch. There are no other 
entries this year exceptii^ these two. That entry is — ^''Misa 
Smith, 7 Blythswood Square — arsenic, one ounce, to kill rats " ; 
and it is signed like the other. I recollect her coming for that. 
She asked for other 6d. worth, and said the first was so effectual 
— she having found eight or nine large rats lying dead — ^thai 
she had come back to get the dose renewed. Mr. Gurrie was in 
at tihat time. He made some objections; he said he never sold 
it except to parties we knew, and to parties of respectability; 
and he was about to refuse it when I told him that I had given 
her it on a former occasion, from the same bottle. A young 
lady — ^I suppose her sister — ^was with her. I never heiud of 
arsenic such as I gave Miss Smith being used as a cosmetic. A 
preparation of arsenic is used as a depilatory for taking hairs 
off the face, that is the yeUow sulphuret of arsenic. She paid 
tor the arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Youno — ^Both purchases were made 
quite openly. I don't know who accompanied Miss Smith on 
the first occasion. They were speaking together while I waa 
putting up the arsenic. The young lady with Miss Smith. 
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remarked that she thought arsenic was winte^ and I said ve j 
had to oolonr it aooording to the Act of Parliament. I had' 
never before seen the yomig lady who was with her on the 
second occasion. She was a grown-up young lady; not the lady 
who was first with her. I mixed the arsenic myself with the 
colouring matter. It was indigo. I put in the proper quantity 
ordered by tho Act. 

To the LoRO Justiob-Clibk — ^The yellow sulphuret is quite a 
different thing from the white arsenic. It is used as a 
depilatory, because it so affects the skin as to bring out the 
roots of the hair. That is the very opposite action from that 
of a cosmetic I think any preparation of arsenic as a cosmetic 
would be extremely dangerous ; it is not a thing we sell for that 
purpose. Fowler's preparation is four grains of arsenic to an 
ounce of fluid. 

By the Lord Advooati — ^Miss Smith said on the first occasion 
that rats were to be killed in the Blythswood Square house; 
and rile spoke of these rats on the second occasion. 

28. John Cubrib, examined by the Lord Aovooati — ^I am a jomtCmrfe 
chemist and druggist in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. I do not 
know the accused by sig^t. I remember a lady who gave the 
name of Hiss SmiUi being in my shop on 18th March last. 
No. 186 is my registry-book ; in it I see an entry of one ounce 
of arsenic, signed "M. H. Smitii," and also signed by my 
assistant. He was dispensing at tlie counter; but seeing she 
was not being served I w^it forward and asked what she wanted. 
He siud "Poison to kill rats." I suggested phosphorus paste; 
he said she had got some arsenic before. I said to Miss Smith 
we would much rather give her something else tiian arsenic. 
She did not insist on having it, but she said she would prefer it. 
I then objected that we never sold arsenic to any one without 
entering it in a book, and that she must sign her name, and 
state the purpose to which it was to be applied. She said 
she had no objection to this, and from her apparent respect- 
ability and fnuikness I had no suspicion, and told the young 
man to give it to her. She got an ounce of coloured arsenic, 
the same kind that Dr. Penny got. I did not hear her say where 
the rats were. I think she said the former supply of arsenic 
had answered very well, but I could not be positive. She paid 
for the arsenic. I think there was a young lady with her. 

39. WiLUAM Campso — ^I am in the service of Mr. Smith. He w.( 
has a country house at Rowaleyn, Row. I have been in his 
service since 1856. I never got any arsenic or poison from 
Miss Smith to kill rats. I don't recollect of having any con- 
versation with her on the subject. I never had any arsenic 
there for that purpose. 

By Mr. YouHO-^We were very much troubled with rats, and 
we had used phosphorus paste, or some such thing, for diem. 
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W. Cattptto We found it to be effectual, and we got quit of tiiem fmrOjp 

but not altogether. 
B-Ollphaiit 80. RoBiRT OuPHANT, examined by the Lord Adtooati — I 
am a stationer at Helensburgh. I know the prisoner. She used 
to deal in our shop for envelopes and note-paper. I have seen 
her handwriting. I was shown a number of letters by the 
Procurator-Fiscal; they were in Miss Smith's handwriting. I 
recognised some of the envelopes as being bou^t at my shop. 
They were stamped wth the initials ''M. H. S." They were 
stamped for her by me. No. 67 is one of these envelopes. 
W.H.aiaiieah 31. William Harpbb Minnoch, examined by the SouciTOBr 
GsNBRAL — ^I am a merchant in Glasgow, and a partner of the 
firm of John Houldsworth & Co. I Ove in Mains Street, above 
the house of Mr. James Smith. I have been intimately 
acquainted with his famQy for upwards of four years. In the 
course of last winter I paid my addresses to Miss Smith, and 
I made proposals of marriage to her on 12th March. She 
accepted. 'Die time of our marriage was fixed between us. 
Previously to that I had asked her generally, without reference 
to any time. That was as far back as 28th January. I did 
so personally. My attentions to her, I understood, had been 
such as to make her quite aware that I was paying my addresses 
to her. She accepted me on the 28th of January, and we arranged 
it more particularly on 12th March. From 28f^ January to the 
end of March there was nothing which suggested any doubt 
to my mind as to the engagement continuing. I had no idea 
that she was engaged to any other person, and I was 
aware of no attachment or peculiar intimacy between her 
and any other man. The niiarriage was fixed for 18th June. 
Last season I made Miss Smith a present of a necklace; it was 
some time in January, before the 28th. She went along with 
her family to Bridge of Allan on 6th March, and she remained 
there till the I7th. I visited the family while they were there. 
After leaving I received a letter from Miss Smith. I identify 
it (No. 133); it is dated Monday merely. After tdie came 
home from Bridge of Allan she dined in my house with her 
father and mother; that was on 19th March. I met her at 
dinner again at Mr. Middleton's on 25th March; I was not 
aware of anything wrong at that time. I called on Thursday 
morning, the 26th, at her father's house. She was not in the 
house ; I was informed she had left the house. With her brother 
I went to Rowaleyn to look for her. We went by train to 
Greenock, and then on board the steamer, and we found her 
on board; it was going to Helensburgh, and then to Row; it 
called at Roseoeath, and then retumed to Greenock. We found 
her in the steamer a little after two o'clock. She said she waa 
going to Rowaleyn. I went thither with her and her brother; 
and then we ordered a carriage, and drove her up to Glasgow 
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te her father'a house. On reaching Glasgow I had no conyersa- W«H. 
tion with Miss Smith. I saw her again on the Saturday foUow^ 
ing. I had by this time heard a rumour that something was 
wrong; she told me on the Saturday that she had written a 
letter to M. L'Angelier, the object of which was to get back 
some ktters ^ich she had written to him previously. She 
made no further statement at that time. I saw her again 
on the Sunday; there was no conversation on the subject then. 
I saw her on Monday and Tuesday; on Tuesday morning she 
alluded to the report that L'Angdier had been poisoned with 
arsenicy and she remarked that she had been in the habit of 
buying arsenic, as she had learned at Clapton School that it 
was good for the oompleodon. I had heard a rumour that he 
bad been poisoned. She said nothing further, and that was the 
last time I saw h&r. Before she m^e these statements to me 
I was not aware that she was acquainted with L'Angelier. I 
was not acquainted with him myself. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Faculty — On the evening of 
19th February I do not recollect where I was. I remember 
heing at the opera about that time — [referring to book] — ^yes; 
I was at the opera on that night, and Miss Smith and my sister 
were with me. We called for Miss Smith. We went to the 
opera about half-past seven o'clock; we got home about eleven 
o'clock. Miss Smith returned with us. She had been with us 
afl the evening. The cab stopped at her door, and she went 
into her house. 1 did not observe who received her on that 
occasion; somebody opened the door. On 26th March I sug- 
gested the probability of Miss Smith having gone to Row. Her 
father had a house there, in which a servant was living at the 
time, and 1 thought she might be there. In consequence I and 
her brother went down. When we met her on the steamer I 
asked her why she had left home, leaving her friends distressed 
about her; but I requested her not to reply then, as there 
were too many people present. I renewed the inquiry at 
Bowaleyn, and she said ^e felt distressed that her papa and 
Tnamma diould be so much annoyed at what she had done. Mr. 
Smith told me that she had left the house that morning; and 
I asked him the reason, and he said it had been some old love 
a£tair. I understood her to refer to that in the answer she made 
to me. She gave me no further explanation. She said not to 
press her, and she would tell me all again. We were only about 
three-quarters of an hour at Row. We took her back to her 
father's house, and left her there. On 31st March it was 
she who introduced the subject of L'Angelier's death, referring 
to the report of his having been poisoned; that was about 
half-past nine in the morning. I called and inquired for Mra 
Smi&; I had heard she was unwell My meeting with Miss 
Smith was accidental. I have mentioned all that passed on 
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i the oocarion. On the 28th I reminded her of tiie promise she 
made to me at Row, that she would tell me all by and by. I 
had not heard the name of L'Angelier then. She did not men- 
tion his name. I think she said s^e had written to a Frenchman 
to get back her letters. I did not know who the Frenchman 
was. On the 25th I eaUed before going to Mr. Middleton's. 
I eaUed for Mr. Smith, but I did not see him — he was unwell, 
and in bed. I took Miss Smith to Mr. Middleton's. He is the 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church which they attend. 
H.Clark 32. Mrs. Maroarxt Houston or Clark, examined by the 
SoLiciTOR^BNBRAL — I am the wife of Peter Clark, curator of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasgow. The late M. L'Angelier 
lived with us for two years. He went from my house to Mrs. 
Jenkins's, Franklin Place. I was very intimately acquainted 
with him when he lived in my house. I formed a very good 
impression of his character. He seemed very steady and 
temperate; he never was late out while he lived in my house. 
I was led to believe that he attended church regularly; he 
attended St. Jude's Episcopal Chapel (Mr. Miles'). His general 
health was good. He occasionally visited my house after he 
went to Mrs. Jenkins's. I observed that, a month or two before 
his death, his health became affected. He has spoken to me 
about a lady. I don't exactly remember when he did so; it 
was while he lived in my house— I think in the first year ^at 
he lived with me. He told me her name; it was Miss Smith. 
He spoke of her by her first name, "Madeleine," and by 
"Mimi." He gave me to understand that there was a mutual 
attachment between him and this lady. He said they cor- 
responded by letter, and that they were in the way of meeting. 
He told me of an interruption to the correspondence. I don't 
remember when that was; it was while he Uved in my house. 
He said the intimacy was afterwards resumed. I understood 
that it was interrupted because of Miss Smith's father's dis- 
pleasure. I understood from him that the correspondence 
subsisted while he was living at Mrs. Jenkins's. He told me 
Miss Smith and he were to be married, but he did not say 
when. I last saw him on 5th or 6th March. He called at m^r 
house. He did not speak of Miss Smith that day. He left my 
house about the beginning of July, 1866, and went to Mrs. 
Jenkins's. Shortly l^ore his death he spoke of a second inter- 
ruption to his intimacy with Miss Smith. That was within 
two months of his death. He told me that he was afraid they 
would not get their end accomplished, as Miss Smith's father 
was puttii^ stronger obstacles than ever in the way. He 
said nothing further at that time. He afterwards spoke on 
the subject, and said something to the same effect. He spoke 
of no coolness between Miss Smith and himself. Last time 
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he was at the Botanio Gardens he ffot some gold or rilrer K Clartc 
fiah. That was about 5th or 6th ICaroh. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Young — ^He^ oame to my house first 
in May, 1864. He complained of the climate not agreeing 
with him. He did not say particularly hov it disagreed with 
him. He said that he was occasionally troubled with diarrhoea, 
or with symptoms approaching to that. I understood from 
himself that, on one occasion when he yisited Hdiensburgh, 
he had been attacked with something like cholera. He ^d 
gone to visit M. De Mean there. He told me he was not in 
the practice of taking a cholera medicine; but he told me that 
he took it at ttiat time. I saw the cholera medicine in his 
rooQL It was labelled " Preparation used for cholera." I under- 
stood from him that he was not acquainted with Miss Smith's 
family. I understood his correspondence with her was clandes- 
tine. Wh«i he said he was to be noarried to her, he said his 
intention was to haye the banns secretly proclaimed — I mean 
by that, unknown to her parents; and that he intended, on 
the Monday following, to have a carriage ready, and to drive 
to diapel and be married. He did not say that he arranged 
with any particular person to marry them, nor did he mention 
what chapel. 

Be-examined by the Soucitoii-Gsnbral — He had a very great 
horror of taking medicine. 

33. Thomas FLSicmo Esnnbdt, examined by the LobdT.f. 
Advogatb— I am cashier to Huggins & Co., Glasgow. I knew 
L'Angelier for about four years and a half, during which he 
was in Huggins & Co.'s emplojrment. I was intimately 
acquainted with him. He was in the habit of coming frequently 
to my house. He was a well-behaved, well-principleid, religious 
young man. I had a great regard for him. I had ample 
means of judging of his character and conduct. He enjoyed 
general good health while in our warehouse. I never thought 
him very strong. He was not mudi off duty from bad health 
till latterly. I think his health first became affected in 
February. I am not sure if he was ill in January; but in 
February he was laid up for a week. He got better, and 
oame back again to the warehouse; then he got worsen and on 
9th March he got leave of absence. I thi^ it was on the 
morning of 23rd February that he got ill — he came into my 
room and said, '' I am iU, very ill, and have been ill the night 
before." I asked what was the matter, and advised him to go 
home. He said he had fallen down on his bedroom floor at 
night before going to bed, and felt so ill thai he could not 
oaU for assistance. He did not say what he had been doing, 
or where he had been the day before. I must have seen him 
on the 21st (Saturday), as he was at business that day. He 
was confined to the house from 23rd February to Sunday, 1st 
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T. F. XfUMdy MardL I aaw him on Ist March. I think that was the fint 
day he was out He spoke before his death of an attachment 
to Miss Smith, Blythswood Square. He said very little; and 
I knew nothing further than that there was an intimacy till 
shortly before his deaith. He came to me one morning in 
February and said, with tears in his eyes, that he had received 
a letter, demanding back aU the correspondence. I advised 
him strongly to give back the letters, but he would not. That 
would be about a fortnight before 23rd February. He said 
that she wrote that a coobiess had arisen, and asking back her 
letters ; I understood she had written that there was a coolness 
on the part of both. He said he would neyer allow her to 
marry another man as long as he lived. I said it was very 
foolidi; he said he knew it was, that it was infatuation. He 
said, "Tom, she will be the death of me." That was about 
the last conversation I had with him. The last time I saw him 
was on 9th March, when he left to go to Edinburgh. I knew 
his handwriting wedl. No. 145 is a letter written by him to me. 

Bridge of Allan, 

Friday, 20th March. 
Dbab Tom,— I waa sorry to hear from Thuan that yon were laid 
up. I hope by this time you are better. Are you well enough 
to come here to-morrow P There is a train at 12.90. 4.15, and 
6.15. I think it would do you good. Plenty of lodgings to be 
bad hero. If you come, it is of no use writing, as the latest post 
arriving is 10 a.m. ; but as the walk to the train is short I ahall 
be on the lookout. I am two doors from the station in Union 
Street. 

I am getting short of tin ; bring with you. please, two or three 
pounds, or, if not, send them. I was in Stirling to-day, but it 
was vfi^ cold, so I came back again. I have, 1 fear, slept in 
damp sheets, for all my timbers are quite sore. I weary by 
myself hero, and I long to be back again. The place is worth 
seeing, bat as dull as a ohinmey can. 

Tours very sinoeroly, 

P. EiiiXiB L'Anoblub. 

No. 127 is a letter from L'Angelier to myself — 

DsAB Tou,— I arrived safe, and feel a deal better; it is much 
warmer than Glasgow. The wind is south; I never saw finer 
weather. 

I enclose you a P.O. order, which please get cashed for me. 
Pens and ink, also wafers, are very scarce, bjml not to be had at 
present. 

In expectation of seeing you on Saturday, €^rge M'Call bought 
a boftitle of mokles warranted free from copper. I shall be at the 
arrival of the train leaving Glasgow at 4.15 p.m. Drop a line 
if you are coming, or else you will nave no dinner. — Yours, Ao,, 

Emilb L'Angujiib. 

Thero is a P.S. in another hand, by a gentleman named 
M'Call, a friend of mine and L'Angelier. The post-mark ia 
'/ Edinburgh, March 13." Thero is another po6t-mark» 
"Glasgow." 
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No. 139 is a letter also in UAngelier's handwriting — T.P. Ksnnedy 

Edinburgh, Monday. 

DniB Toil,— We received Tour note on Saturday, and were very 
sorry to hear yon were unwell and unable to come. In one respeot 
it was lucky, as it poured all Saturday afternoon. 

I hear at Bridoe of Allan it is very cold, Mid snow. I think 
I will start for there to-morrow. I don't feel so well as I did,, 
hut I think it is the want of sleep. I think the P.O. people 
beautifuUsr ignorant not to know a man's name from a womairs. 
I shall write to Oxford about it. 

I suppose I am not wanted vet; if I should be, let me know, 
please. Don't send any more letters to P.O. here after 10 a.m.' 
to-morrow. 

Excuse haste, and belieye me your sincere friend, 

P. I^MTT^* Ij'AlTGXLnB. 

I reoeiTed the letters you addressed to me, and another to-day. 

[Shown No. 177, a pocket-book or memorandum-book.] 

I see some memoranda there, beginning lltti February, 1857. 
The entries are all in UAngelier's handwriting, except the one 
on 14^ March — ilie last in the book — of which I am not sure. 
That entry is — ^''Saw the gallery of paintings — dine with 
M'CaO." I was asked in one of the letters to dine at M'Call's 
on that Saturday. 

Cross-examined by the Dsan of Facdltt — ^I never saw that 
book in L'Angelier's possession, or before I saw it at the 
Fiscal's. 

The Lord Abvcoatb here proposed to read the whole entries 
in Hie memorandum-book. 

The Dban of Facultt objected; and the argument on the 
point was postponed till later. 

Examination resumed by the Lord Adyocati — I identify the 
three letters and envelope shown me as bearing L'Angriier's 
writing on them. I hav€( seen letters in a female hand coming 
for him, and I knew from him that they came from Miss 
Smith. I don't know vrhete L'Angelier put the letters he got 
ftpom her. After his death, Mr. Stevenson gave me a bunch 
of keys belonging to L'Angelier. 1 knew there were documents 
in his desk. We had gone through tiiem on the Monday of 
his death to try to find his mother^s address. I think we 
read one or two of his letters. Stevenson locked them 
up and gave me the key. I saw them locked up. There was 
nothing in the letters Uiat induced us to take any step as to 
his death. On the Tuesday we again looked more closely 
over them. I did not read them with attention. They were 
again locked up, and I got the key. On the day the Fiscal 
sent for the letters they were all put into a paper beer, which was 
sealed. I initialed it They were all given up. 

Cross-examined by the Dsak of FAcm^rr — ^In February 
L'Angelier first told me of Miss Smith's desire to break off 
her engagement with him; I can't say the exact day. I 
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T. F. KiBMdy tliink that was the only oooasion he flaid fla The oonyenatioiL 
took place in mj room in the warehouse. L'Angelier came 
to me between 10 and 11 a.m. crying; he said he lutd reoelTed 
a letter from Miss Smith that morning asking back her letters^ 
and wishing the coirespondenoe to cease^ and he said that 
a coolness had arisen* I said, "You ought to giro up the 
letters and be done with it," and 1 remarked tluit the lady 
was not worthy oi him. He said he would not give up the 
letters; he said so distinctly, deierminedly ; he said he was 
determined to keep them, but he threatened, at the same 
time^ to show ^em to her father. I told him he was Tery 
foolish, and that he had much better giye them up. He said^ 
*' No, I won't ; she shall never marty another man as long as I 
liTC." He also said, " Tom, it is an infatuation ; shell be the 
death of me." He was exceedingly excited during the whole 
time. I heard him say on one occasion, I don't recollect 
when, "I wish I was six feet under the ground." This was 
before the time I am speaking of. I took no notice of that; 
I never supposed that anything was wrong with him. I think 
his first serious illness was in Februaiyt; but I think he was 
slightly complaining some time in Januaiy. I don't remember 
what his illness then was. I have heard him say on sev«!al 
occasions that he was subject to attacks of bowel complaint. 
Two occasions I recoUect of, but I can't say when — ^months 
before his death. I don't remember his saying that he had a 
bad attack of chdera in Belgium. I know he visited a place 
called Badgemore Castle. It was last summer or the summer 
before. I don't recollect his saying he had an illness there. 
I cannot tdl the day the letters were taken from the desk 
in the warehouse by the authorities. They were put in a 
large paper-box; aU the letters in the desk were put in. 
Stevenson was present. Our object in reading the letters was 
to discorer his mother's address. We did not find it; it 
was got otherwise. There waa no inventory of the letters 
made, I believe. 

Reexamined by the Loan Adyogats— ^o (me else had access 
to the desk while I had the keys. On Wednesday, I think, 
I gave them to Stevenson. He asked for them, but did not 
say for what. When the letters went away they were, I 
think, in the same state as idien I found them; I think we 
were careful to replace those read in their envelopes. I can't 
recollect what letters we read. I did not see any letters 
expressing a coolness on Miss Smith's part Those we read 
were old, of date 1856. L'Angelier's mother lives in Jersey. 

RoBiBT Oliphant, recalled, examined by the Lord Advooass 
— I have looked at the letters, and have made a note of the 
result of my inspection of them. 

By the Dban of FACC7i;rT— I did not get a die made for Miss 
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Smith. The die might auit any perwm's name with these 
initiala. I had the letters; thej are moreable. It is the 
aame as if they had been printed. 

34. JoHH MuiouTy examined by Mr. Maoxihsii — ^I am a John 
sheriff-i^ioar in Glasgow. I got a warrant on 30th Maroh to 
go to the office oi Huggins k Co., and Bernard M'Lauohlin went 
with me. I saw Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kennedy. I told 
Mr. StefensOD my object in calling— 4o search the desk. He 
opened the desk, and I took a quantity of letters and papers, 
«nd the other contents, from it. I put them into a paper box, 
which was then sealed up in Mr. Stevenson's presence, and I 
left it with instructions to send it to the Procurator-Fiscal's 
office. It was initialed by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kennedy 
in my presence. I saw it afterwards in the Fiscal's office; 
it was still sealed. I broke the seal the next day in presence 
of the Fiscal and Mr. Stevenson. The box and its contents 
were handed over to Mr. Wilson, assistant in the Fiscal's office. 
I did not mark the letters at that timei or distinguish them 
in any way. Two days afterwards I did so. I got them 
from Mr. Wilson to mark. I found a portfolio in the desk, 
and a cake of cocoa^ which I marked particularly. I don't 
remember seeing a memcmmdum book in the desk, but I 
observed it in the box when it was opened. The cake of 
cocoa was given to Wilson. After I had sealed the box at 
Muggins's, I went to L'Angeliei^s lodgings, and MlAuchlin and 
Stevenson went with me. Mrs. Jenkins pointed out his room 
and his repositories. When she left the room we made a 
thoroog^ search. Mr. Stevenson produced the keys and we 
<^>ened the repositories. I found letters in a portmeanteau, 
and also in a desk. We did not open the tourist's bag. I 
took possession of all the letters. Mliauchlin carried them 
away wrapped up in brown pi^r. I accompanied him. It 
was late in the evening, and he took them to his lodgings by 
my directions. Next morning they were brought to the Fiscal's 
office. The parcel was not sealed in Mrs. Jenkins's. I got 
Ifaem from MliSuchlin next morning. I took them to our 
office, and locked them in a drawer till we marked them. 
After they were marked they were handed over to Mr. Wilson. 
The nineteen letters shown me wero among those taken by 
me. I found a small tourist's bag ; it was locked. I ddivered 
it to Mr. Wilson. I found also in the lodgings a number of 
bottles; Mliauchlin took them away to his lodgings till next 
morning, when he brought them to me, and I locked than 
up in a drawer along with the letters. They were handed 
to Mr. Wilson on 1st April, and Dr. Penny got some. I went 
to the house T Blythswood Square on 3l8t March, and searched 
the prisoner's bedroom. I found the phial. No. 184, in that 
bedroom. The photograph. No. 180, was found in her bedroom 
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JohaKurraj in a trunk in a amall reoess unlocked. I went duxMigh the- 
drugffi^iB and Bmige<»i8 in Glasgow to inquire as to the sale of 
arsenic in December, Januaiy, February, and March last I 
found some of them kept no arsenic at all; othera kept it^ 
but did not sell it; from the registers of those who sold it I 
copied the entries. 

Q. Did jou find any sokL to a penon named L'Angeliert 

The Dbak of Faoultt objected that this was not evidenoe^ 
and, the witness having been removed, he argued that^ although 
this mig^t be a usehil and impcnrtant investigation for ^o 
Crown to make, it surely could not be contended that a police- 
man was to speak to the registers of the sale of arsenic in alt 
the shops in Glasgow. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^We only wish to prove that L'Angelier'a 
name is not in these registers as a purchaser of arsenic. 

The Court decided that the question was competent; it waa 
simply to prove that L'Angeli^s name was not found in the- 
registers ; it did not prove tibat he had not bought arsenic under 
another name, or in some other place. 

Wmnsss recalled — I found in none of the registers arsenic- 
as having been sold to L'Angelier. I extended my inquiries Uh 
Coatbridge, and along the road between Glasgow and Coatbridge^ 
and also at Stirling and Bridge of Allan, and I found no suck 
entry anywhere. 

Cros^ezamined by Mr. YodNO — I can't say how many shopa 
I went to in Glasgow. I kept a note of all ib.e places I visited. 
In the note I have there are forty-seven druggists' shops 
mentioned. I went to other 8h<^s; we went to those we saw 
on our way, but which were not in the Glasgow Directory. I 
made that note at the time. I made the visits some days prior 
to 16th May. It took several days to do so. This list was 
not the list I carried about with mei I made it up from 
another list. I examined the statutory registry in each shop 
where a regist^" was kept I ent^i^d in the list all the places 
visited, whether they sold arsenic or not. I did not find a 
register in every place where arsenic was sc^d. I rraaember 
four shops where tiiis was the casa I did not visit the shc^ 
of any diysalters or any manufacturing chemists. I made 
the examination of deceased's lodgings on Monday, 30th March. 
It was commenced shortly after five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and we were engaged in it till eight o'clock. Deceased had 
only one room. I think I examined aU the r^ositories pointed 
out by Mrs. Jenkins as belonging to the deceased. We examined 
the press, the wardrobe, a portmanteau, and a desk, and found 
ihinga We took no note of the things we found in each of 
these places, but I kept them all separate — ^the letters found in 
the portmanteau in one parcel, and those found in the desk in 
another. The parcels were not labelled I marked on one 
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of them "trunk," sigmfying the letters that were found in John Kurray 

the portmanteau. I knew, of course, that the other letters 

were found in the desk. MXauohlin took them to his house, 

and brought them to the County Buildings, to my room, about 

9.30 next morning. I looked them up till I marked them. 

There were so many things that it took us some time to mark 

them. We began to do so four or five days afterwards; we 

were not continuously at them; it took us for eight or ten 

days. I put "desk, lodgings," "lodgings," and "trunk," 

according to where they were found — ^these were our marks. 

Mliauchlin was with me when I marked them, and when I 

did so I handed them to him, and he put on his initials. They 

were given to the Fiscal when I had finished marking them ; 

that would be two or three weeks after. 

The Lord Justigb-Clbrk — ^And during all that period no person 
examined the letters to see what information could be collected 
from them? 

WiTNBSs — None. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — That was an expeditious way of 
pressing on a precognition in such a case. 

By Mr. Toui^o — I labelled the bottles on 1st April in my 
own room, assisted by MXauchlin. He kept them the first 
night. One or two labels on the bottles were not written by 
me. There is nothing on the labels to show when they were 
attached. The date, " 30th March," on them is the date when 
they were found. We searched the desk in Huggins's before 
going to the lodgings on 30th March. The letters were sealed 
by Stevenson with Huggins's o£ELoe seal. I have no doubt the 
letters I got two days a^rwards from Mr. Wilson to mark were 
those found in the desk. The handwriting in the letters was 
the same as that in the letters found in the desk. I can't 
say if ithey were all one handwriting. Taking the letters from 
the desk, and putting them into ti^e box, I noticed them to 
be in a lai^ge, legible hand, and I identified them again when 
Mr. Wilson handed over the box to me. 

Re-examined by Mr. MACKBNzm — ^The two bundles taken by 
M'Lauchlin to his lodgings were in the same state next morning 
when brought to the office, and they were carefully locked up 
till given to Mr. Wilson. M'Lauchlin signed all the labels 
along with me. 

By Mr. Toung — ^I handed the letter I found in Miss Smith's 
bedroom to the Fiscal, and I saw it in his office. I found more 
letters than I spoke to in the lodgings. I can't say how many 
I found in the lodgings, or in the desk at Huggins's. I saw 
a number of letters found in the lodgings put into a box in 
the Fiscal, Mr. Young's, room. The list found in the desk at 
Huggins's was also put into a box in the same room. " I never 
saw any list or inventory made out. All the bottles I found 
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I Bumty I handed to the Fiscal. I found in ^e press in Mrs. Jenkins's 
house eight bottles. I found a package of powders. I counted 
these bottles, and retained them in my memory. The powders 
were tied together with string. I don't know if all the powders 
were giyem to Dr. Penny. 
B. ■ Laaehlin 35. Bbrkabo M'Lauchlut, examined by Mr. Mackhnzib — I am 
an assistant to Murray, sheriff-officer. I remember going to 
Huggins's on dOth March and taking possession of a number of 
letters which were in a deek. They were put into a box, which 
was sealed. I was present when it was opened in the Fiscal's 
chambers. I did not see the contents tJien. I went with 
Murray the same evening to Mrs. Jenkins's house, and took 
possession of various letters, a travelling bag, and eight bottles. 
The letters were wrapped up in two separate parcels, and I took 
them to my own house, and next morning I took them to 
Murray's room. County Buildings, in the same state they were 
in the night before, and he locked them up. I saw them 
marked afterwards. I was particularly careful that the letters 
were put into their proper envelopes. The bottles were taken 
to my house that evening, and delivered up next day to Murray. 
They were afterwards given to Wilson in the same state. I 
took possession at Mrs. Jenkins's, on Idth April, of a topcbat, 
and, on the 14th, of a Balmoral bonnet — rboth of which I 
identify. I went with M. Thuau to No. 7 Blythswood Square. 
He pointed out a window in Mains Street — ^No. 14 of plan — 
one of the windows of Miss Smith's bedroom. In that room 
we found two bottles and a photograph, and initialed them. 
I went with Mary Tweedle from Terrace Street, St. Vincent 
Street, to Blythswood Square. At No. 4 Terrace Street I 
showed Tweedle my watch ; it wanted five minutes to four. We 
went to Blythswood Square, and when we arrived there it was 
exactly fomr. We walked at a leisurely pace. Terrace Street 
is on the south side of Blythswood Square. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young — The letters found in Mrs. 
Jenkins's I took to my own room; they were not put in a 
drawer; they were left open. My wife was in that room. 
My family were not in it. I cotdd not say precisely when 
we marked them. We nutrked the bottles on Ist April, and 
the letters found in the lodgings might be all marked a week 
after that ; I daresay we began to mark them about 3rd April. 
I believe ^ey were all marked within a fortnight^ but I am not 
sure. I may have omitted to mark some, but not to my 
knowledge ; I was asked afterwards to mark some I had omitted. 
They hMl Murray's initials. Murray brought them to me in 
his own office. I cannot speak to the time. 

Reexamined by Mr. Mackbnzib — ^I was in the room with the 
letters all nighty and I am satisfied nobody touched them till 
they were delivered to Murray. The letters I omitted to mark 
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irere found in the lodgings. Murray and I visited druggists' B. 
•hope, and made inquiries about the sale of arsenic and as 
to the register only; also on the road to Coatbridge, and at 
Baillieston, Bridge of Allan, and Stirling; but ve found no 
entries of sale of arsenic to any person of the name of L'Angelier. 
Every shop or house ve entered is marked in the list. The 
liouses are those of doctors vho have shops elsewhere; we 
went to these shops toa 

The LoBD Jvstigb-Clsrx — ^Tou say you are an assistant to 
Murray? 

WrrNiss — ^Yes. 

The LfORD JusncB-CiiBRE — ^Are you appointed and paid by 
Murray T 

Winniss — Yes. 

The Lord Justigb-Glbiik — ^Then you go about and assist 
Murray without any legal authority or character at aH. I 
•don't imply that you are not a better oflBcer than Murray, but 
in reality you are not appointed by the Sheriff? 

Wroniss— iNo. 

The LoBD JxJtmcBCLMBK — ^Are you named in any warrant for 
tsearch? 

WiTNBss — ^Not that I am aware of. 

The Lord JusncB-CLBRX — ^Do you execute these warrants your> 
-self without Murray? 

Withsss — ^I have always Murray or some other officer with me. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^This system is perfectly new to me. 

36. William Wilsok, examined by Mr. Mackhnzh — ^I amW^WUson 
jMsistant to the Fiscal in Glasgow. I remember a box, No. 190, 
being brought to the Fiscal's office. I saw it first in Mr. Hart's 
and Mxuray's hands. I took possession of its contents, and 
kept them for two or three days, then returned them to Murray, 
with a few exceptions, to mark and label according to where 
he had foimd them. He returned them with his own and 
MXauchlin's initials. I went over them and marked the 
envelopes with reference to each other. With one exception 
they remained in my custody till they were so marked. The 
letter in each case was carefully marked with reference to its 
envelope. I labelled them after Murray had initialed them. On 
Wednesday, 25th March, Mr. Stevenson brought me seven letters, 
which I identify. The tourist's bag was opened on the after- 
noon of the 31 St. The letters in it were marked by Mr. Hart 
and myself. Minray handed me a number of letters found 
in the lodgings. I took every precaution to keep the letters 
in their proper envelopes. Murray also brought the bottles 
found in the lodgings, a cake of cocoa, and two bottles found 
in Ae prisoner's bedroom. They were handed to Dr. Penny 
for examination. 

Cross-examined by the Dbah or Faculty — ^I am a clerk in the 
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i WUioa offioe of Messrs. Hart and Toung. I hold no official appointr 
meni. I kept Uie box with ti^e letters two or three days 
before giving them over to Murray. They were locked up in 
a press in Mr. Young's room. I kept them because the officers 
were actively engaged in inquiring into this case. I took no 
note of the time tiiey were out of my hands, but I think it would 
not be more than one or two days. I might give them away 
on the Friday and ihej would be returned on the Saturday or 
Monday. I cannot say how long they were in Murray's possee- 
sion; the steps in the case were so numerous and complicated 
that I can't recollect. It is not impossible that they might 
have them for a fortnight, but I think they had them only 
two or three days. After they were returned by Murray and 
MTiauchlin, one letter was sent to Edinburgh on 6th AprO, the 
others were examined by Mr. Toung and myself, and, when 
examined, those which were considereid relevant to the inquiry 
were selected by Mr. Toung and myself. Those marked by 
me were done partly in the <^ce and partly in my house. I 
believe Mr. Toung did the same. The selected letters were sent 
to Edinburgh to the Crown Office, and the rest were kept in 
a lockfast place in Mr. Toung's room. The letters sent to 
Edinbui^h were not returned. They were principal letters. 
Copies were made of many of the letters, but I cannot say 
whether the selected letters were copied in our office. I can't 
say whether they were copied in the office or taken home by 
the derks. I can't say whether the Fiscal lodged any of the 
letters in the Sheriff-Clerk's hands. There are none of the 
letters, to my knowledge, still in the Fiscal's (^ce. All the 
nm-^lected letters were kept in the Fiscal's office after the 
case was a second time reported (on 29th April). I was ill 
and laid up for three weeks afterwards, and Mr. Toung took 
charge. I cannot say if there are still some letters in the 
office. I know of applications being made for the last two 
months by the prisoner's agents, which were refused till we got 
instructions from headquarters, and we were desired not to 
exhibit them till we got instructions. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackbitzib — I believe it was by order 
of Crown counsel they were sent to Edinburgh. They were 
sent immediately. There was a copy made by the Fiscal's 
clerk. More clerks were put on. The letters were very difficult 
to decipher. There were 198 envelopes, some containing four, 
and some eight pages, and so difficult to decipher that I had 
to use a magnifying lens. The prisoner's agents were anxious 
for free access to t&em, and Mr. Toung gave access about the 
beginning of June. Miss Perry's letters were given to Mr. 
Forbes. 

To the Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^The documents, when recovered 
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under a warrant in criminal cases, are taken charge of by theW* 
Fiscals. 

The Lord Jubtiob-Clbrk observed that the Sheriff-clerk is the 
officer of the magistrate under whose warrant these things are 
recovered, and he is responsible for their custody, and ought 
to have an inventory of them made inmiediately. I%e prose- 
cutor ought not to have possession of them, without a liH and 
initials of the clerk or hit assistants. He thought, after what 
he had said in a murder case from Aberdeen on this subject, 
that such a thing would have been put an end to. 

Hie Dban of FACfULTT having applied for the warrant issued 
for recovery of the documents, 

The Lord Advocate said he had been anxioiis that every 
facility should be given for the defence, but the prisoner had 
chosen to nm her letters, and the case had to be prepared in 
« very short time. He ventured to say, however, that more 
facilities had been given for the defence in this case than he 
had ever known in any other. He had even desired that a 
private copy, made for his own use, should be given to the 
other side before he had time to frame the indictment. They 
had given them a manuscript copy some days before the indict- 
ment was served, not only of the correspondence founded on, 
but of all the documents; but he did not think it his duty to 
Allow access to the original maniiscripts before the indictment 
was served. 

The Dban of Facui/tt said he was not attributing any dis- 
courtesy to his learned friend ; but he complained most seriously 
of the conduct of his subordinates, in consequence of which 
they had not had the time they ought to have had properly to 
prepare for this trial, and even down to this moment they had 
not the slightest satisfaction or certainty that they had got all 
the documents which had been recovered in this case. 

The Lord Jubtiob-Clhrk — ^Tou could and can apply to the 
Court for the recovery of any documents that may remain. 
The Court then adjourned till next morning. 



Fourth Day— Friday, 3rd July, 1857. 
The Court met at ten o'clock. 

The Dban of Facultt called attention to a circular that haJ 
been printed, announcing that tiie Scotch ThisiU of Saturday 
would contain a report of the trial, and of all the letters between 
the prisoner and L'Angelier. This circular was signed "Jas. 
Cunningham." Up to this moment, the Dean stated, &e number 
of letters put in evidence was extremely small, but the number 
to be produced in this case was very large, and those engaged 
in the case knew that a considerable number of these had been 
printed for the use of the parties on both sides. He waa 
further informed diat the letters in print — upwards of 100 — 
were being set up in this newspaper office, with the yiew of 
being published to-morrow. It remained quite doubtful how 
many of these letters might be used in evidence; they were of 
a highly confidential character; they were quite unfit for 
publication; and he was sure the Lord Advocate would only 
use such of them as were essential to his case. In these circum- 
stances it appeared to him that the proposed publication waa 
a gross breach of public decorum, and a most improper misuse 
of materials which had somehow or other found their way into 
the hands of this printer. He was much disposed to leave thia 
matter in the hands of the Court, but he must take the liberty 
of urging that some proceedings should be taken for preventing- 
tiie proposed publication. 

The Lord Advocate said that if the circular to which the* 
Dean referred had fallen into his hands he would have taken 
the decisive course his learned friend had taken. How these 
letters could have got into the hands of any person unconnected 
with the prosecution or defence he was unable to explain. He^ 
knew that the strongest orders had been given that no copies 
of these letters printed by the Crown or conununicated by them 
to the defence ^ould be given to any person whatever, and he 
had every reason to thi^ that these orders had been most 
strictly obeyed. But be that as it mighty he agreed with hia 
learned friend in the extreme and gross impropriety of thi» 
publication, and he was perfectly ready to 00-operate in any 
proceedings that might be necessary. 

The Lord Jubtiob-Clbrk said the Court thought that they 
should order the immediate attendance of the person wha 
signed this circular. It was important to ascertain whether the 
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publication w&s to be limited to the letters used in evidence, or 
whether the printers had a copy of all the others, and where 
they had got that copy; because the publication of documents 
of such a character, and indeed of any documents which were 
the property of tiie Crown, and part of their precognition and 
reooYery, was a most improper proceeding and a gross contempt 
of Court. Mr. Neaves would therefore make out an order for 
the immediate attendance of James Cunningham. He (the Lord 
Justice-Clerk) would get the circular from the Dean of Faculty 
to ascertain the address of that person, and order him to attend 
the Court immediately. 

The order was made out, and signed by the Lord Justioe- 
Qerk. 

37. William Hart, examined by the Souoitor-Gbnbral — I am wilUam Hart 
joint Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow. Mr. Young is my colleague, 
both of us have commissions. I heard of the death of L'Angelier 
about the end of the week in which it happened. It happened 
on Monday. Mr. Toung, I think, mentioned it to me. Letters 
were sent, I believe, to my office on the 25th, but I was absent 
at the time, and Mr. Young got them. There was at that time 
no criminal information lodged at t^e office. I saw one letter. 
There was an investigation going on at that time in regard to 
the death. It was certainly not being conducted in the expecta- 
tion that a criminal charge would result. In the course of the 
investigation I saw a number of letters brought by Stevenson 
and Murray. I saw them the week after L'Angelier's death. 
On Tuesday, 31st March, I made a criminal charge against the 
prisoner, and got a warrant for her apprehension, which was 
executed the same day, and she was examined that day. Several 
witnesses had been examined on precognition before Uiat. That 
was a precognition generally as to the death. The Procurator»- 
Fiscal have instructions to examine into sudden deaths when 
peculiar. In the course of the investigation I read a number 
of letters said to have come from L'Angelier's repositories. 
They were for the most part in envelopes. I was particularly 
careful to return each letter to its own envelope. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Toung — I first made a charge against 
the prisoner on the 31st, and obtained a warrant to apprehend 
her. l%ere was a warrant obtained the day before; I believe 
it is in Glasgow. It was an application setting forth the death, 
as was suspected, from poison, and praying for an exhumation 
of the body, and for power to take possession of documents, 
&c., in the repositories of the deceased. I think there will 
be no difficulty in getting that warrant. I think the copy now 
shown me is accurate. I am not sure that a precognition was 
taken in presence of the Sheriff before the Slst. It was reported 
to the Sheriff. I could scarcely say t^at there was any pre- 
cognition taken in presence of the Sheriff before the 31st. I 
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WUllam Hart was from home. Parties may have been examined in the office, 
but I am not sure that this was before the Sheriff. There was 
no written precognition on the 3l8t before the Sheriff, but 
witnesses were examined before Sheriff Smith on that day. 
Their evidence was not written down; it was, I tiiink, before 
and after the prisoner's declaration. The prisoner was com- 
mitted for further examination on the 3l6t. A great deal of 
written precognition was taken in the case before the Sheriff. 
Sheriffs Alison, Bell, and Smith took a great interest in the 
case. [Witness was requested to send for the original of the 
warrant referred to.] 

Reexamined by the SoucrroR-GaNBRAii — ^The application for 
the warrant makes no mention of any criminal charge at all. 
Only a small section of the letters was used. These were 
printed. They were copied in MS. either in our office or in 
the Crown Agent's. A large portion of the letters were copied 
in my office — ^many of them by Mr. Young himself, to prevent 
them as much as possible from getting into improper hands. 
It is not usual for the Procurator-Fiscal to make copies himself ; 
it was done in this case because the letters were of an unusually 
delicate description. They were extremely difficult to decipher, 
and that made the transcribing of them a very slow and difficult 
process. They were in such a state originally that they could 
not have been used to any extent by counsel in the case. If 
originals wiere sent to Edinburgh without copies they must 
have been very few. If the letters had been handed to the 
opposite party without copying, it must have taken a long 
time to render them available. Copies were communicated 
to one of the opposite agents in Edinburgh some days before 
the indictment was served. Having these copies in print must 
have saved a great deal of time. I have been Procurator-Fiscal 
for eleven years, and have been connected with the office for 
thirty-six years, and I know of no case in which greater facilities 
have been given to any prisoner. As to the non-selected letters, 
too, there was great pressure from the Crown Office to get 
copies; we found it beyond the strength of our establishment, 
and we were ordered to get them copied at the expense of the 
Crown as fast as possible. The copy was sent to the Crown 
Office, and it was communicated to the opposite party before 
service of ihe indictment. We got instructions from the Crown 
Office to make the letters not founded on accessible to the 
opposite party. Mr. Forbes, one of the prisoner's agents, got 
several letters previously, for which he gave a receipt. 

Re-cross-examined by Mr. Young — Five persons in our own 
office copied the letters, and I think five clerks in the Sheriff- 
clerk's office. The letters were distributed among these ten. 
They were not allowed to take them home, but I learned that 
one or two of them had done so in the evening to copy. I 
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now speak of the letters not founded on. 'Hiese were copied wnuam Hart 

by our own clerks and by Mr. Toung himself, and none of 

them were given to clerks in the Sheriff-clerk's office. It was 

about three or four weeks after the letters founded on were 

copied that we began to copy those not founded on. It was in 

June that access was first given to the letters not founded on 

to the prisoner's agents several days before the indictment was 

served. It appears from the receipt that it was 10th June. 

From 30th March to June they were in the hands of the Crown 

Authorities. 

The Lord Justiob-Clbrk — ^I suppose there never was such full 
and ready conmiunication as in ihia case. 

By Mr. Young — In April and May application was made for 
the prisoner for copies of the letters. They offered to make 
copies at their own expense, but they did not know what the 
letters contained till June. 

The Lord Jubtiob-Clbrk — ^You very properly refused to allow 
them to get copies. 

38. Psthr Taylor Toung, examined by the SouorroR- p. T. Toonr 
OsNBRAL — ^I am one of the Procurators-Fiscal of Glasgow. On 
Tuesday afternoon, 3l8t Mardi, Mr. Stevenson called and 
reported the death of M. L'Angelier as a sudden death. He said 
L'Angelier was a stranger in Glasgow, and that it was thought 
right to let us know of the death. He said there had been a 
poB^^mortem examination by Drs. Steven and Thomson. Mr. 
Hart was from home. Next morning Mr. Kennedy, of Huggins 
^ Co., called, and said their object in ordering the post-mortem 
examination was to find the cause of death, to let his friends 
know, but he said there was a love affair in tixe matter, and 
that there were some letters at Huggins's, and I said it would 
be material to get some of these letters they possessed. Mr. 
Stevenson brought six or seven of the letters, and we made 
bim mark them with his initials, and afterwards laid them 
carefully aside. We then ordered an investigation by sending 
for his landlady, and making inquiries elsewhere. The result 
was that he made an application for exhumation. After Dr. 
Penny had examined the stomach on Monday, the 30th, we 
learned that poison was found ; and we ultimately got the letters 
from L'Angelier^s repositories. I perused the whole. Iliere 
were about 300 envelopes and about 600 letters, several 
envelopes containing more than one letter. They were extremely 
difficult to decipher, and I took fully ten days to read them 
all. I made a selection of them with the view of reporting 
the case to the Crown. The utmost care was taken to restore 
the letters to their own envelopes. The conduct of this inquiry 
was a very serious interruption to the ordinary business of our 
office. It might be said to be paramount to all else. 
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JLUvapmf 39. Andriw Murrat, Jim., W.S.-^I was employed by the 
Crown Agent to look over certain letters of the prisoner, in 
order to make a correct print. The printed proof was put into 
my hands. My clerk and I separately read the letters and proof. 
A new proof was taken. It was a tedious task. The letters were 
very difficult to decipher. It took us four days to the original 
letters, and one more to the proof. The print is correct. 
A.S Banter 40. ALBXAimKR Soutar Hunter, clerk to Mr. Murray, cor- 
roborated his evidence. 
Rowland em 41. Rowland Hill Macdonald — I am comptroller of the sort- 
Haeaonaid j^^ office, Post Office, Glasgow. I have had shown me a variety 
of letters and envelopes, with a view of reporting on the post- 
marks. [Witness retired, along with an agent on each side, to 
examine the post-marks of various letters.] 
George K'Call 42. GsoROB M'Call, merchant. Forth Street, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Lord Advocatb — ^I was acquainted with M. 
L'Angelier. I remember his coming to Edinburgh in March 
last. He dined with me on the Saturday week before his death. 
I remember L'Angelier writing a note to Mr. Kennedy. I put a 
postscript to that letter. L'Angelier seemed pretty well. He 
said he had been unwell. He spoke of going to Bridge of 
Allan. 

Gross-examined by Mr. Young — I saw L'Angelier- for the last 
time on Monday, 16th March, in the afternoon. He said he had 
been dining with a Golonel Eraser at Portobello. 

By the Lord Justich-Glsrk — ^L'Angelier was a good-looking,, 
pleasant man. I never saw him in the company of ladies. 
Monteith 43. Robert Monteith, Glasgow, examined by the Lori> 
Advocate — I am a packer in Huggins & Go.'s employment. I 
knew L'Angelier. He had asked me to address a letter for him 
— in the beginning of 1856. The address was " Miss G. Haggart, 
Rowaleyn, Row." I afterwards addressed about a dozen lettera 
for him to the same person. One was to 7 Blythswood Square. 

By Mr. Toung — ^He said he did not want his handwriting to* 
be known. 
Slneialr 44. Robert SmcLAm, examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I am 
a packer with Huggins & Co. L'Angelier twice asked me to 
address letters to ** Miss C. Haggart, care of Mr. James Smithy 
India Street, Glasgow." This was more than twelve months 
before his death. 

By Mr. Toukg — He said he did not want his handwriting to 
be Imown. 
H'Doocaii 45. Janet M'Douoall, keeper of the Post Office, Row» 
examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I remraiber in the course 
of 1855 and 1856 some letters coming to the Post Office^ 
addressed "Miss Bruce, to be called for." There would be 
seven or eight in the course of the season. One of Mr. Smith'a 
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Mrrants at Rowaleyn got these letters. I think the servant's j. M*] 
name was Jane Lindsay. I did not know that there was any 
Miss Bruce at Rowaleyn. 

46. CATHnuNE M'DoNALD, lodging-house keeper. Bridge of C. M'Donald 
Allan, examined by the Lord Advooatb — ^I remember Mr. Smith 

and his family coming to me last spring. They came on 6th 
Mardi. Maledeine Smith was with them. They stayed till 
the 17th, and then left for Glasgow. 

47. Robert Telfer Corbbtt, examined by the Lord Advocate tu T. Corbttt 
— ^I am a physician and surgeon in West Regent Street, Glasgow, 

and one of the senior surgeons to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
I was called in to assist at the post-mortem examination of 
L'Angelier's body after exhumation. I concurred in the report. 
My opinion was that ho had died from irritant poisoning. The 
morbid appearances were of two different characters — tiie one 
showing the result of recent action, and the other of action 
at a period antecedent to that. The last of these appearances 
I refer to were several small ulcers, with elevated edges, about 
the sixteenth of an inch, at the upper part of the duodenum. 
These might have been characteristic of tlie effects of an irritant 
poison at the distance of a month, but it is impossible to refer 
them to any precise period. They are such a result as an 
irritant poison administered a month before might have pro- 
duced. They were of longer standing than immediately ante- 
cedent to death. I was not present at the first post-mortem 
examination, and I never saw the stomach. I consider the 
appearances presented by the intestines, viz., the inflammation 
and ulceration, as the results of arsenical poisoning. Jaundice 
is not a common symptom of arsenic, but it is an occasional 
one. Extreme thirst would proceed from irritant poison; this 
symptom shows itself very early. It is not characteristic of 
ordinary British cholera in its earlier stages. A dose of arsenic 
exhibits its effects usually in half an hour to an hour; that is 
the average time; longer periods have been known, but are 
imusual. The period depenos more on the state of the stomach, 
and the mode in which the arsenic has been administered, than 
on the quantity. If the patient had been the subject of repeated 
doses, and had irritability of the stomach, it might produce 
its effect more speedily. I have read of cases where large doses 
were found in the stomach of persons who had been murdered. 
I can't say how much has been found on such occasions. I can 
refer to cases where the quantity is said to have been large. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Facultt — ^Twenty grains 
would be a large dose to be administered. I can't refer to any 
homicidal case in which so large a dose was given. When I 
spoke of jaundice as a symptom of arsenical poisoning, I mean 
only as referring to the yellow colour. I have not met with any 
■Qoh case of arsenical poisoning in which the jaundice symptom 
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1. T. Copbett was seen. I have seen it stated in Dr. Taylor's work — ^in whidi 
he refers to Ghristison. 

The Dban of Faculty — No, not Dr. Ghristison; Marshall. 

WiTNBSB — ^I can't condescend on any particular case. 

The Dban of Faculty — ^It is your reading you referred to; 
I'll give you any book you name, afid I ask you to point out 
your authority. 

Witness — I know the fact. 

The Dban of Faculty — Not except from reading 1 

Witness — No. 

The Dban of Faculty — ^Well, here is Dr. Taylor's book, page 
62. If you find anything else there I entreat you to give it to 
me. 

Witnbss — I am not aware that it is mentioned in any other 
part of the article than the page to which you allude, but I 
would require to read it over. 

The Dban of Faculty — But surely, when you come here to 
swear as a man of skill that jaundice is a symptom of arsenical 
poisoning, you are prepared to give me a better answer than 
that. Do you know that there is a life depending on this 
inquiry? Pray, keep that in mind. 

Witnbss — ^Tes, I do; and I know jaundice to be a secondary 
symptom of arsenical poisoning from my reading. 

The Dban of Faculty — ^And is there any reading that you 
can condescend on except what I have pointed out to you? 

Witness — None. 

Gross-examination resumed — ^The ulcers might be produced 
by other causes than irritant poison. I have never met with 
them in any other case in such a part of the duodenum, but it 
is possible they might arise from some enteric fever; any 
cause of inflammation of the upper portion of the intestines 
might produce them. I have only once before made a post- 
mortem examination in a case of arsenical poisoning. That 
was a case recorded in the Glasgow Medical Journal for 1856. 
Dr. John Grawford, of Glasgow, was engaged in that case with 
me, and Dr. Penny was engaged in the analysis. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocatb — ^From my reading and 
study I know that jaundice is an occasional secondary symptom 
of arsenical poisoning. If I found other symptoms of arsenic I 
should regard that as a symptom. If a person who had taken 
arsenic presented a yellow colour, that might or might not be 
a symptom of the poison. The presence of jaundice would not 
sway me very much one way or the other. 

Dr. Pbnny, recalled and examined by the Lord Advocatb — 
I have made some experiments as to the colouring matter of 
arsenic from the shops of Murdoch and Gurrie, Glasgow— (1) I 
administered Murdoch's arsenic (coloured with soot) to a dog, 
and I found no difficulty in detecting the soot in tibe stomaoh 
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of that dog alter death. (2) I administered arsenic coloured 
by myself with indigo to another dog, and I had no difficulty 
in detecting the in£go in that case by chemical tests. (3) I 
administered to another dog a portion of the arsenic sold by 
Mr. Currie^ and I detected black particles in the stomach of 
that dog, but I could not undertake to identify the arsenic 
found with the arsenic giren. I found carbonaceous particles, 
but I could not undertake to say that these carbonaceous 
particles are of themselves sufficient to identify any particular 
description of arsenic. (4) I could not detect any arsenic in 
the brains of these dogs. (5) I found solid arsenic in the 
stomach as well as in the texture of the stomach. These are 
the results oi my experiments. 

By the Court — Is it the fact that there is less arsenic found 
in the brains of animals than in the brains of human beings? — 
I am not aware. In the one case I detected blue colouring 
matter of indigo and in the other carbonaceous particles. 

Cross-examined by the Dbak of Facultt — ^I made myself 
acquainted with the colouring matter in Currie's arsenic before 
administering it. The black particles found in the stomach 
after death bear a close resemblance in their physical appear- 
ance and their chemical properties to the constituents of the 
arsenic given. Their physical appearance and chemical pro- 
perties were identical with those of the arsenic given. 

48. Christina Haqoart or Maoksnzib, examined by the C lUekenxto 
SoLiGrroR-GBKXRAL — In the end of last March I was married to 
Duncan Mackenzie, joiner. I was servant to the family of 
Mr. Smith, and was two years there. I left last Whitsunday. 
The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Smith and five children. 
Miss Madeleine was the eldest, about twenty-one years of age, 
and there were Miss Bessie and Miss Janet, about twelve or 
thirteen. The eldest son is John ; he is, I shotdd think, between 
sixteen and seventeen. He is in an office. The younger son 
is James. ' He is two years younger. Till the end of March 
he was at school in Edinburgh. Mr. Smith has a house at 
Rowaleyn, near Row. They lived there during the summer. 
They went about May and came back about November. During 
the first winter I was with them (1856-6), they lived in India 
Street, Glasgow. That was the winter before last. Last winter 
(1856-7) they stayed at 7 Blythswood Square. While they 
lived in India Street, Miss Smith pointed out a French gentle- 
man to me. She did not speak of him by his name. I came 
to know his name when I was examined on precognition at the 
County Buildings. The name was L'Angelier. Miss Smith, 
when she pointed him out, told me he was a friend of hers ; 
he was in the street when she pointed him out and we were 
in the drawing-room; he was passing. The photo shown me 
is a likeness of him. I have seen him in the house in India 
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€. Haekensle Street I was asked by Miss Smitli once to open the baek 
gate to let him in, and I did flo. Thig was during the daj; 
I think they were all in church except the youngest sister; 
it was a Sunday. Miss Smith wMit in with him to the laundry ; 
the door was shut when they went in. I don't remember how 
long he remained — I think about half an hour. He came back 
to the house at night oftener than once; I don't think mc«ie 
than three or four times; he came about ten o'clock before 
the family retired to their rooms. As far as I remember, they 
were all at home. On these occasions he stood at the back 
gate. He did not, to my knowledge, come into the house. I 
don't know if he came in. I opened the back gate to him 
by Miss Smith's directions. She asked me to open the gate 
tor her friend. On some occasions when I went to open the 
gate he was there, and on others he was not. I did not see 
Miss Smith go out to him. I left open the back door of the 
house leading to the gate. There was no person in the 
laundry at the time; the back door was a good piece away 
from the laundry. Miss Smith and this gentl^nan might have 
gone into the laundry without me seeing them. During the 
season we lived in India Street I pointed this gentl^nan out 
to Duncan Mackenzie, my husband. I don't remember men- 
tioning his name. I said he was a friend of Miss Smith's. I 
have spoken to that gentleman. During the season we were 
in India Street he made me a present of a dress. He did 
not say ^at he gave it for. Wh^i the family were at Rowaleyn, 
I don't recollect seeing him there, or in the neighbourhood. 
Letters came to me intended for Miss Smith while we lived 
in India Street. Miss Smith said they would be so addressed. 
She said they were from her friend. I thought she meant 
L'Angelier. I can't say how many letters came so addressed. 
A good many came to India Street, and I gave them all to 
Miss Smith. Letters also came to Rowaleyn addressed to me for 
Miss Smith, but they were very few. I called for letters 
addressed to Miss Bruce at the Post Office^ Row ; Miss Smith 
asked me to call for them, and I got them and gave them to 
Miss Smith. She has given me letters to post for her, addressed 
to a gentleman. I cannot pronounce the name. Was it 
L'Angelier ?^ — ^It was. I posted letters for her with that address 
in India Street, in Blythswood Square, and during the two 
summers I was at Rowaleyn. I have delivered a letter with 
that address in Franklin Place ; I only delivered one letter so 
addressed; I left it at the house. In the Blythswood Square 
house there was a back docH- leading to an area and into a 
lane. She asked me once to open it for her. I don't know 
when that was» It was a good long time before Miss SmiUi 
was apprehended — weeks before, and maybe two months. It 
was at night — I think past tei^— that ^e asked me to open the 
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door. I was in her room when she asked me. Her roomc. 
was downstairs, on the same floor as the kitchen. I slept in 
& back room next to the back door. The cook, Charlotte 
M'Lean, sl^t with me. At the time I speak of, Charlotte 
M'Lean was in the kitchen. I opened the back gate into the 
lane. I saw no person there. I left it open and returned to 
the house, leaving the back door open, and went into the 
kitchen. Miss Smith met me in the passage; she was going 
towards the back door. I heard footsteps coming through 
the gate. I went into the kitchen. I did not hear wh^re 
Miss Smith went to. I did not hear the door of my room 
shut. I don't ranember how long I remained in the kitchen ; 
I tiiink more than half an hour. Charlotte M'Lean was there 
with me during that time. I think I remained longer than 
usual in the kitchen that night. Miss Smith had told me to 
stay in the kitchen. She asked if I would open the back door 
and stay in the kitchen a little, because she was to see her friend. 
She did not say where she was to see her friend. While I 
stayed in the kitchen I did not know where Miss Smith wa^. 
1 did not know she was in my bedroom. I had no doubt 
she was there, but I did not know it. When we heard Miss 
Smith go to her room I left the kitchen. We heard the door 
of her room shut; I did not hear the door of our room open. 
I did not hear the back door of our house shut. I am not 
certain, but I think I found it shut when I went to my bedroom. 
My bedroom is next to the back door. There is a low door 
in the front area. The key was left sometimes in the kitchen, 
and sometimes in the boy's room. Shortly before her appre- 
hension I heard that Miss Smith was to be married. Mrs. 
Smith told me of it. I don't remember the time; it was a 
good while before her apprehension. In consequence of that I 
asked Miss Smith what she was to do with her other friend, 
and she told me then, or some time after, that she had given 
him up. I asked if she had got back her letters. She said 
no, and that she did not care. I recollect refusing to receive 
letters for her in India Street; that was after I had received 
some ; in Blythswood Square also I refused ; I don't remember 
her sa3ring anything. She said she would receive letters in 
at the window ; that was before I had refused to receive letters 
for her. I have seen L'Angelier in Mains Street, close to the 
house, at night He was walking slowly. That was in the 
beginning of the winter. At night when we were in bed Miss 
Smith could have passed from her bedroom to the kitchen, 
or upstairs, without being overheard by me. The stair leading 
up to the dining-room floor is very near her bedroom door. I 
never saw any rats in the house in Blythswood Square. We 
were not troubled with rats. I remember Sunday, 22nd March. 
I was not weU that day, and kept my bed. I rose between 
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C. KMkenzle five and six o'clock in the afternoon. I saw my husband that 
evening. He came between seven and eight o'clock. 
There was family worship that evening at nine o'dock. 
I was present. Miss Smith was present^ and the 
rest of the family. Mackenzie remained in the house 
when I went up to family worship, and he was there when I 
came down. I left Miss Smith in the dining-nxmi when I came 
down, and I did not see her again that evening. I went to 
bed at ten o'clock. The cook slept with me as iisual that 
night. Mackenzie left about ten. I was not aware of anything 
taking place in the house during the night. I heard nothing, 
and was unaware of any stranger being in. I remember Miss 
Smith leaving home suddenly on the Thursday after that Sunday. 
One evening that week Miss Smith was out at an evening 
party. I could not say if she was at home at the usual time 
on liie Wednesday evening. Th^ key of the back door was 
kept in my bedroom. On Thursday morning it was discovered 
that Miss Smith was not at home. There was a key to the 
back gate. I had diaige of that gate; it is a wooden gate 
in the wall; it is more than six feet high; it may be twelve 
feet high. The key of the back door of Uie house alwajrs stood 
in the door, in the inside. The back gate was scMoietimes locked, 
but generally snibbed. A person could open the back door 
by the key in the door, and open the gate in the wall by 
unsnibbing it The key of the low front door was always 
left in the lock ; I had no charge of the key of the high front 
door, but I think it stood in the lock. I had chai^ge of cleaning 
out Miss Smith's bedroom. During February or March I never 
observed that the water in her basin was coloured peculiarly 
black or pectdiarly blue. I saw nothing unusual of that sort. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Fagultt — ^It was in India 
Street I first became aware of the correspondence between Miss 
Smith and this gentleman. I think it was soon after she had 
pointed him out to me. When the family left India Street 
they went to Rowaleyn ; that would be in April or May, 1866. 
I became aware of this correspondence weeks before the family 
went to Row, but I can't say the precise time. Aftw I had 
received some letters for Miss Smith, I declined to take more ; 
the reason was that her mother had found fault with me for 
taking them and had forbidden me to take them. The family 
came back from Row in November. It was a good while after 
this that this gentleman came into the house; it mig^t be 
some months. I remember the family going to Bridge of 
Allan ; his visit would be a good long time before that I don't 
remember when Mrs. Smith mentioned to me her daughter's 
intended marriage. It was before they went to Bridge of 
Allan. When Charlotte M'Lean and I were in the kitchen 
the night L'Angelier was in the house, the interview between 
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Wbb Smith and him mi^t take pUoe in the lobby. Herd 
youngest sister slept with Miss Smith : she was in bed by that 
time. My husband was frequently in the house at that time— 
several times in the course of a week. I remember the ciroum- 
stance of the night of 22nd March. When Mackenzie went 
away, I saw him to the back door and the outer gate. I 
■nibbed the gate, and I have no reason to suppose I did not 
lock the inner back door as usual. I left Miss Smith in the 
dining-room with the rest ol the family after prayers. I did 
not see her again that night. She gave me no reason to 
suppose she had any meeting that night. I don't know that 
Miss Smith and her youngest sister went to bed that night 
at the same time. The back door makes a noise in opening. 
The lock makes a considerable noise. It is close to my 
bedroom. I don't know a lady named Miss Perry. She might 
have been a visitor at Mr. Smith's house. The boy opened the 
door. The window of my room looks into the back area. It 
has iron stanchions like aU the other low windows of the house. 

To the LoBD Jubtioh-Clbrx:— When the family went to Bridge 
ol Allan the senrants were all at home. On the morning of 
the Thursday, when it was foimd that Miss Smith had left the 
house, I don't know if it was found that she had taken any of 
her clothes with her. I saw her on her return ; a small carpet 
bag, containing things of hers, was brought back with her. 
The bag was not very small. It was such as a lady might 
carry her night things in. This was in India Street. I was 
desired by Mrs. Smi& not to receive letters, but I did receive 
some afterwards. 

The Lord Jubticb-Cluik — ^I suppose in reality, as Mackenzie 
was coming to visit you, you were anxious to oblige the young 
lady f— (Witness smiled assent.) 

49. Chablotti M'Lban, examined by the SoucrroR-GBNUAL q wumn 
— ^I was cook in Mr. Smith's family. I was there six months 
up to last Whitsunday. I have left now. I never saw any 
gentleman visit Miss Smith without the knowledge of her family. 
I was not aware any one did so. She never gave me letters 
to L'Angelier, and I never knew of her receiving such letters. 
I never saw any letters come to Mr. Smith's house addressed to 
Miss Bruce^ at Row. I remember one night last spring remain- 
ing in the kitchen for some time with Clxristina Haggart, who 
asked me to do so. The reason she gave was liiat some 
person was speaking with Miss Smith. I can't say I heard 
Miss Smith in the passage while I was in the kitchen. I 
afterwards heard her going into her bedroom, and then Christina 
Haggart and I went to our room. I remember Sunday, 22nd 
March. Christina was unwell and kept her bed. I was upstairs 
at family worship, and left Miss Smith in the dining-room. I 
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C. M'Lean did not see her alterwards. I heard nothing during that night 
to attract mj attention. 

By the Dban or Faoultt — ^I went to bed nearer eleven than 
ten o'clock that night 
D. Kaokenzie 60. Duncan Maokbnzib, examined by the Sougttor-Gsnbral 
— I was married to Christina Haggart a short time ago. I 
was visiting her on Sunday, 22nd March. I left her about 
ten o'clock, by back do<Hr and back gata I did not hear 
if the gate was secured after I left. I used to visit Christina 
when the family lived in India Street Christina pointed out 
a gentleman to me at the back door of the house. She did 
not tell me his name. I never saw him again. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Facdltt — I saw him at the 
back door of the house. I was coming up to the house, and 
saw him standing. He asked me if I was going into the house, 
and I said yes. He asked me if I knew Christina^ and if I 
would ask her to come out and speak to him. I asked her, 
and she went I was present when they met^ but did not hear 
what was said. I saw them talking together, and was not 
jealous about them, although Christina was afraid I might be. 
I received a letter signed " M. Smith," saying it was her friend 
I had seen, and therefore she hoped nothing would arise between 
Christina and me. 
J.Galloway 61. Jambs Gallowat, examined by the Lord Advocatb — ^I 
live at 192 St George's Road, Glasgow. I knew M. L'Angdier 
by sight; he lived next door to a relation of mine, and I saw 
him several times. I remember Sunday, 22nd March. I saw 
L'Angelier that night about nine o'clock. He was in Sauchiehall 
Street, going east^ in the direction of Blythswood Square, and 
about four or five minutes' walk from there. He was walking 
rather slowly. 
MapyTwMdle 62. Mart Twbbdli, examined by the Lord Advocatb — ^I was 
servant to Mrs. Parr, who keeps a lodging-house in Terrace 
Street, St Vincent Street, Glasgow. I knew M. L'Angelier, 
who sometimes came to Mrs. Pair^s to see a Mr. M'Alester who 
lodged there. I remember Sunday, 22nd March; I saw 
L'J^gelier that night at twenty minutes past nine o'clock. He 
called and asked for Mr. M'Alester, but he was not at home. 
He wore a light top-coat and a Balmoral bonnet. Those shown 
me are like them. When he found Mr. M'Alester was not at 
home he halted for a moment^ then went away. I went with 
an officer from Mrs. Parr^s to Blythswood Square, and it took 
us five minutes to go there. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of FAom^TT — ^Terrace Street is 
south and east from Blythswood Square. L'Angelier did not 
seem much disappointed M'Alester was not at home. YHien he 
halted, he seemed as if he would have liked to come in. I 
did not ask him to. 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

53. Thomas Eatan, examined by the Lord Adyogatb — I am % Kavaa 
s night oonfitable in Glasgow. My beat in March last included 
the north and east sides of Bly^swood Square^ and included 
Mr. Smith's house. [Shown photograph.] I have seen this 
pwBon more than once. I first saw him about two months 
before I heard of his death. I did not know his name, but I 
heard of the death of L'Angelier. I saw him in Mains Street, 
as well as I can recollect* about eleven o'clock, or between ten 
and eleven. He was standing near a lamp-post at the end 
of the back lane running from Mains Street YHien I came 
along the point of the square, I turned along Mains Street* 
and he said, "Cold night, policeman; do you smoke T" I 
said, "Tes, sir''; and he put his hand in his breast-pockety 
and gave me two cigars and passed on. He was then not 
more than the breadth of this Court from the wall of Mr. 
Smith's house. I saw him again, ten or twelve days after the 
first time. He was passing along the garden side by the railings 
on the north side of Bl]^swood Square, going east towards 
Regent Street. He was passing opposite 6 and 6 Blythswood 
Square ; he was on the side of the gardens. 6 and 6 Blythswood 
Square are west of No. 7, and he was going east I saw him 
again about a fortnight, or between a fortnight and three 
we^s, before the time I was first examined befoi^ the Fiscal. 
He was then at the comer of Regent Street and Mains Street* 
coming towards Blythswood Square. It was early in the night, 
but I can't x)06itively say when. I should say between nine 
and ten o'clock. I never saw him again. I cannot swear to 
the date, but it was about a fortnight or three weeks before 
I was examined by the Fiscal, which was on 2nd April. 

Cross-examined by the Dsan of Faculty — ^I was on my beat 
on Sunday evening, 22nd March. I did not see him that ni^t 
I am quite sure of that. 

54. William Touko, examined by the Lord Advocati — ^I am ^, roimr 
a photographer in Helensburgh. [Shown photograph.] I made 

this photograph of Miss Madeleine Smi^. It was done in 
September, 1856, at her desire. 

Rowland Hill Macdonald, recalled, identified post-maiks on 
various letters. Some of the stampings being illegible, the 
L<Nnd Justice^erk urged upon ihe Post Office authorities the 
desirability of having post-marks more legibly impressed upon 
letters. 

55. Janb Scott Pbrrt or Towbrs, examined by the Lord j. s. Towen 
Advocate — I am a sister of Miss Perry, who lives in Glasgow. 

I know she was acquainted with L'Angelier. I now live in 
England; but in March last my husband and I were living at 
Portobello. I remember L'Angelier coming to pay us a visit. 
I had seen him a year before. He dined with us on Monday, 
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Madeleine Smith. 

J. S. Tmvwm 16th Mardi. He talked almost the whole time about hia health. 
He said something about cocoa and coffee — ^that he had been 
getting them, that they disagreed with him, and he had been 
▼ery ill. He said he was in the habit of taking coffee, but was 
not accustomed to cocoa. He spoke of more than two occasions 
on which he had been ilL He remarked that he thought he 
had been poisoned. This was after telling us of the cocoa and 
coffee. Nothing was said about who had poisoned him, and 
no questions were asked. M7 husband was present. 

To the Dban of FAOUurr — One of my daughters, Jemima» 
might also be in the room. I think Miss Murray had gone 
away before that was said. Many circumstances make me sure 
that it was Monday, 16th March. It was after asking what 
was the matter with him that he talked of being poisoned. 
James Toivept 56. Jamxs Towbbb, examined by the Lord Adyocati — I was 
living at Brighton Place, Portobello, last March. I knew 
L'Angelier slightly. I met him once or twice at my sister-in- 
law's in Glasgow. I recollect his dining with me one day last 
March at Portobello. The conyersation turned on his health. 
He said he had had a very yiolent bilious attack, or jaundice. 
He did not describe how it affected him. He said he had had 
two attacks after takii^ coffee or cocoa, and that on one occa- 
sion he fell down in his bedroom, and was unable to go to bed; 
and that on another attack he was able to creep to the door 
and knock through to his landlady. He spoke much of this. 
He said he thought he had been poisoned after taking the 
cocoa and coffee. I remarked who shoiild poison him, or what 
object any one could have in poisoning him. I don't recollect 
if he said anything in reply. He told us he was going back 
to Glasgow, and thence to Bridge of Allan. He look^ tolerably 
well. From what he said I understood he had taken the coffee 
on one occasion and cocoa on another, and that on both occa- 
sions he had been ill. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Facultt — ^The day he dined 
with me was the Monday before his death — the 16th. He 
appeared in good spirits, and ate heartily. He was of a talka- 
tive turn. He spoke of his complaints; and when we asked 
about Glasgow society he spoke of that; but he spoke a great 
deal of his own sickness. He was very fond of talking about 
himself. I thought him a vain person. There was not much 
vapouring or rash talking on that occasion. I can't say he was 
a person who spoke mudi without Idiinking. 

By the Lord Advogatb — ^He did not say from whom he got 
the cocoa or coffee. 

Re-cross-examined by the Dban of Faoultt — ^He said coffee 
agreed with him, and that he was in the habit of taking it^ 
and that he was not surprised at cocoa not agreeing with him, 
as he was not accustomed to it. 
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Evidence for Prosecudon. 

57. Mart As'mxTR Pbrrt, examined by the Lord Adtooati — v. A. Pi 
I liTe at 144 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, and I was acquainted 
with the late M. L'Angelier. I became acquainted with him 
about the end of 1853. We attended the same chapel — St. 
Jude's. About the spring of 1855 I came to know him 
intimately; the intimacj went on gradually. At that time he 
heard of his brother's death. He was in Tery great distress. 
In the early part of that summer he told me he was engaged 
to Miss Madeleine Smith; and I was aware from him, from 
that time forward, of the progress of his attachment and cor- 
respondence. In August, 1855, 1 was introduoed to Miss Smith ; 
he brought her to call on me. After that I received seTeral 
letters from her, and I identify the six shown me. No. 141 is 
A letter from L'Angelier to me; it is dated ''Bridge of Allan, 
20th March." The last paragraph is — ^"I should have come 
to see somo one last night, but the letter came too late, so we 
are both disappointed." I understood that paragraph referred 
to Miss Smith. L'Angelier was frequently at my house, and 
dined with me occasionally. Down to the beginning of 
February, 1857, he had generally good health, but during 
February he seemed not so weU as formerly. In the beginning 
of February he said he had heard a report of another gentleman 
|>aying attentions to Miss Smith. He said Miss Smith had 
written him on the subject. One time she had denied it, and 
another time she had evaded the question. This would be 
some time during February. He dined with me on 17th 
February, and told me that day when he next expected to sea 
her — ^which was to be on the Thursday. The 17th was a 
Tuesday. I did not see him again till 2nd March. He was 
looking Tery ill then. When he came in he said, "Well, I 
never expected to have seen you again, I was so ill." He said 
he had fallen on the floor, and been unable to ring the belL 
He did not say what day that was, but from circumstances I 
knew it was 19th February. He did not tell me he had seen 
Miss Smith on the 19th. He told me of having had a cup of 
chocolate which had made him ill. He told me of that on 
9th Mardi. He took tea with me on 9th March. On the 2nd 
he said he could not attribute his illness to any cause. On the 
9th he said, " I can't think why I was so unwell after getting 
that coffee and chocolate from her." I understood he referred 
to two different occasions ; '* her " meant Miss Smith. He was 
talking about her at the time. He did not say that the severe 
illness that came on after the coffee or chocolate was the illness 
he had referred to on 2nd March, but I understood so. On 
9th March he was talking of his extreme attachment to Miss 
Smith ; he spoke of it as a fascination. He said, " It is a perfect 
fascination my attachment to that girl; if she were to poison 
xne I would forgive her." I said, " Tou ought not to allow such 
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Madeleine Smith. 

. A. Pcmr thoughts to pass through your mind ; idiat motive oould she 
have for giving you an^hix^r to hurt yout " He said, " I don't 
know that; perhaps she might not be sorry to be rid of me." 
AU this was said in earnest; but I interpreted the expression 
'^ to be rid of me " to mean rid of her engagement. From what 
he said there seemed to be some suspicion in Ms mind as to 
what Miss Smth had given him, but it was not a serious 
suspicion. I never saw him again alive. On the 9th he spoke 
of her intended marriage. He said he had heard she was 
to be married, but he said he had offered to her some months 
before to discontinue the engagement, but she would not then 
have it broken. Some time afterwards she wished him to 
return her letters, and she would return his. He refused to 
do this, but offered to return the letters to her father. That 
is what he told me. On 23rd March I received a message — " M. 
UAngelier's compliments; he was very ill at Franklin Place, 
and he woiild be very glad if I would call." That was about 
ten in the morning. I went about mid-day, and found he was 
dead. I called on Mrs. Smith, and intimated his death to her. 
I saw Miss Smith, but I did not mention it to her. She recog- 
nised me and shook hands, asked me to go into the drawing- 
room, and if I wished to see her manrnia. She also asked if 
anything was wroi^. I said I wanted to see her mamma, and 
that I would acquaint her with the object of my visit. I did 
not know Mrs. Smith before. I know Mr. Philpot. He met M. 
L'Angelier on 17th February at my house. He met him on 
another occasion about the same time. I had a warm affection 
for M. L'Angelier, and corresponded with him frequently. I 
thought him a strictly moral and religious man. He was a 
regular attender at church. I was very much agitated by the 
sudden shock of hearing of his death. I saw the body, and 
was very much shocked. 

Cross-examined by the Dban of Faodltt — ^I was not at all 
acquainted with Mr. Smith's family. When L'Angelier brought 
Miss Smith to see me I knew the correspondence was dandes^ 
tine ; he told me that when the first engagement was formed 
he wished to tell her father, but she objected; he then asked 
her to tell her father herself, but she objected to that also, 
and he was very much distressed. I knew that he was not 
acquainted with her father or mother; he knew her sister. In 
August, 1855, when she was introduced to me, I knew tiie 
engagement had existed for a few weeks, but I don't know how 
long they had been intimate with each other. L'Angelier told 
me he was introduced to Miss Smith at a lady's house — at Mrs. 
Baird's. He said he had met her there. I was aware that 
their intimacy was disapproved of by the family, and that tiie 
engagement was broken off at one time. In one of the notee 
she wrote me, she says her mother had become aware of it. 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

I never knew that her father or mother had abated their dislike H. A. Perry 

of the intimacy. I wrote on one occasion to Miss Smith advising 

her to mention it to her parents. I advised M. L'Angeiier not 

to renew the engagement after it was broken till her parents 

were aware of it. He said he intended to do so, that he renewed 

the engagement provisionally, Miss Smith having promised 

on the first opportmiity to make her parents aware of it. I 

knew they met clandestinely. I corresponded with both at the 

time. [Shown No. 11 of third inventory for the prisoner.] This 

is a letter which I wrote to L'Angeiier, post-mark 7th February, 

1857; it is as follows : — 

Though you have not told me so, dear L'Angeiier, that you 
have received such kind cheering notes from Mimi. that you are 
quite comfortable and happy— at least, a great deal less sad than 
you were last evening. I felt so sorry for you when you were 
ao ill and miseiiable, and you are solitary in Glasoow, and yet I 
could do nothing to help to cheer you, my kind friend. Tonday 
I saw Mimi, with her mother and Bessie — at least, I think it was 
her mother; Mimi looked very well, and I believe she saw me. 
Are you suffering also from your neckP Best wishes for your 
happmess and Mimi's." 

[Sbown No. 20.] Friday night, no post-mark. [Reads.] 

DxAA L'Angbusb,— Pray don't think of taking the trouble of 
calling at my aunt's. I feel uncertain of the reception that you 
might receive. I ought to have spoken of this yesterday^ but 
had such a bad headache that I was quite stupid. I endose a 
note for Mimi. Among my forgets yesterday i omitted to ask 
whether I should take notice of her birthday ; but I am very fond 
of all these days, and you are so also, and therefore I wish her 
many happy returns. Tou are, however, ^uite at liberty to put 
it in the nre if you are inclined to incendiarism. I shall think 
of you both on the 19th, for I wish you very good news and a 
happy evening. I wish you many happy returns of her birthday." 

The reception I there refer to has no reference to Miss Smith ; 
it refers to a relative of mine who did not fancy him. [Shown 
No. 15 of same inventory.] This letter has no date, but it was 
written early last January. [Reads.] 

Mt Dsab L'Anobusb, — As I must be out on Monday forenoon^ 
and may be engaged in the evening with a friend from Edinburgh 
who has come to town for a few days, will you defer your visit till 
Tuesday P I had wished to send a message to Mimi last time I 
saw ^ou, but I had no time for a word. Tou are, I hope, now 
enjoying a very happy interview. I am longing to hear from you. 
Meanwmle, beueve me, Ac. 

Cross-examination resiuned — The interview refers to Miss 
Smith. That I knew was a clandestine interview. L'Angeiier 
was in the habit of writing to me. Om* correspondence went 
on for perhaps two years. Very often my note did not require 
an answer. It might be asking him to come to tea or call ; 
latterly we addressed each other by oiur Christian names. I 
addressed him by hia surname, and he addressed me "Dear 
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Madeleine Smith. 

M. A. Hny Mary " or " My dear Mary," never " Dearest Mary." I waa 
fint introduced to him by a lady now resident in England — 
Miss Philpot. I knew nothing of his relations but what he 
would tell me. I knew his mother lived in Jersey; I never 
inquired what her occupation was. He had two sisters, and a 
brother who died some time before. I don't know that I ever 
inquired what his occupation was. I don't think I was in 
ttie habit of meeting him in other houses in Glasgow than my 
own. I have said that circumstances enabled me to fix an 
illness of his on 19th Februaxy. I mnember that he said 
he did not go to the office on a certain day after that» but that 
he went on the Saturday ; that fixed it for a Thursday, and 1 
knew it was not the last Thursday of February. His second 
illness was in the last week of February, therefore the first 
illness was on the 19th. I did not recc^ect the 19th when I 
was first examined, but it was suggested to me by the Fisoal's 
amanuensis. I recollect it now, but not from that. The 
amanuensis said the 19th was the date, mentioned in his pocket 
book, of his first illness. That was on 4th June. Till he 
told me^ I did not recollect the 19 th as the day, but I recalled 
it some days afterwards. When I saw L'Angelier on 2nd 
March, he described the nature of his illness. He said he 
was so ill that he fell on the floor and was unable to call for 
help till next morning; that it was unlike anything he had 
ever felt before; that he was conscious, but unable to move. 
He spoke of his second illness as a bilious attack or jaundice. 
It was before 9th March that he told me of the discontinuance 
of the engagement; it might have been in the latter part of 
January or some part of February. He told me then that some 
months before, imagining Miss Smith rather cool, he offered 
to break off the engagement, but he was not anxious to do so. 
He said this was some months previous. She would not accept 
this. He said that afterwards she proposed a return of the 
letters on both sides. That might be about February. He 
said he refused to do that, but that he offered to give the 
letters to her father. I did not understand the meaning to be 
that he threatened to show the letters to her father. I under- 
stood that to be a consent by him to give up the engagement, 
and he so represented it Miss Smith would not accede to that 
proposal, and the engagement remained imbroken at Miss Smith's 
desire. That was on the last occasion that he referred to it 

By the Lord Justicb-Clsrk — ^The Sheriff was not present when 
the Fiscal's clerk suggested the date already mentioned to me. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^It turns out, then, that you were 
examined by the prosecutor privately, with no Sheriff present 
to restrain improper int^errace, and your recollection is cor- 
rected by the prosecutor's clerk — a pretty security for testimony 
brought out in this sort of way. 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Mr. Ciinninghivin, ior whose attendance a wairant had been 
iflfluedy was here brought up. 

The Lord JubtigbX^lbrk — ^The Court desire to know whether 
jou have had a copy of the print of the letters? 

Mr. CuimiNGHAM — I have had no copy of the letters. 

The Lord Justiob-Clbrk — Then we haTe to ask if your object 
Is to publish to-morrow letters, whether they aie used at this 
trial or notf 

Mr. CiminNQHAM — Certainly not; only the letters produced. 

The Lord Justicb^Tlirk — You have had no copy of them? 

Mr. CuKNmoHAM — I hare no copy, and hare had no copy. 

The Lord JusncB-CLaRX — ^And you are not preparing or 
intending to publish any except what may be read in Court? 

Mr. CuHNiKGHAif — Certainly not 

The Lord Jusncs^LaRK remarked that the circular was very 
incautiously worded, and dismissed Mr. Cunningham. 

The Lord Advooats then proposed that the letters should 
be read. 

Mr. Young submitted that it would be unfair and unsafe to 
admit the letters, in consequence of the manner in which they 
liad been recovered, and the mode in which they had been 
kept. They were recovered and kept by the Procurator-Fiscal 
instead of by the Sheriff-clerk. 

The Solicitor-Gbnbral held that the practice was different 
from that stated by Mr. Young, and that in this case the 
Procurator-Fiscal had held the documents under the orders of 
the Lord Advocate. 

After hearing the Lord Advocate and Dean of Faculty, 

The Court decided that the objection to receiving and reading 
the letters was not well founded. 

The Lord Justicv-Clhrk, in the course of his ruling, remarked 
that when, on the application of the Procurator-Fiscal, a warrant 
was entrusted by the Sheriff to officers for execution, a report 
of the execution of the warrant should be made to the Sheriff. 
He should have thought that in this case the Sheriff would 
liave asked for the return to the warrant granted, and for an 
inventory of the documents. He was siurprised that this had 
not been done, and if it was not done because it was never done, 
then he would say that the sooner such a loose practice was 
<M>rr6cted the better, and the execution of the warrant for 
recovery returned to the judge from whom it issued. His 
lordship also remarked that die Lord Advocate had in this 
case acted with a degree of anxiety for the interests of the 
defender which he had never known before; for he had given 
copies of all the letters before the indictment was served, and 
in a form which saved all difficulty and loss of time in decipher- 
ing them on the part of the prisoner's agents. 

The Court then adjourned till next morning. 
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Fifth Day— Saturday, 4th July» 1857. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

Dr. Robert Dr. RoBBRT Ghbi8ti80N» recalled, and eaounined by the Lord 
Chrlittson ^yooATB — ^It would be very unsafe to use anenio as a oosmetio 
by putting it in a basin of water and washing the face with it, 
I should expect inflammation, particularly of the eyes and nostrils 
and mouth, to follow its use. It would be difficult to keep it out 
of the eyes and noslails, and once in, it being rather an insoluble 
sdlid, it would be very difficult to wash out. I never heard 
of its being so used. A preparation oi arsenic is sometimes 
used as a depilatory ; the old name for it — ^Rusma Turoorum--* 
signifies that it was first used by the Turks; it essentially 
consists of sulphuret of arsenic and sulj^uret of lime ; but it is 
only used for removing hair, not for the complexion. 

The Lord ADVOOATIH-In reference to the statistics of murder 
and suicide, you were asked the other day whether or not, in 
the case of a person committing suicide, a greater amount of the 
destructive element is used than is necessary to accomplish 
that object! 

The Dhan of Faoultt objected to this as being substantially 
a new examination of the witness, and the question was not 
pressed. 

Cross-examined by the Dhan of Faoultt — The common 
arsenic of the shops may be said to be an insduble w^d. It 
is not absolut^y insoluble. If put in cdld water without 
repeated agitation, the water will dissolve l-500th part» but 
if the water is boiled with it in the first instance it will retain 
when cold a 32nd part. About l-500th part is all that cold 
water dissolves, if it is put in cold watw originally. It is the 
worst medium to hold arsenic in suspension. If arsenic were 
put into a basin with cold water, the finer part would remain 
some time in suspension, and the coarser part would fall rapidly 
down. Not much woiild remain in solution without agitation 
of the water. 

The Dran of Faculty — Supposing the water were used to 
wash the face or hands without stirring up the arsenic from 
the bottom? 

WiTNBSS — ^Little would be in suspension, but I can only say 
that I should not like to use it myself. 

The Dran of Faoultt — ^That is quite a diffra^ent affair. 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Wmnes — ^I think any penon who would use it bo would do Dr. Robert 
a yeiy imprudent W ''""'*^'' 

By the Lord Adtooati — Arsenic is specifically heavier than 
water; the fine part of the powder will remain in suspension, 
but not long. 

By the Dbak of Faoultt — I can't tell how long it would 
remain in suspension. Speaking on mere hazard, I should say 
that in the course of three or four minutes scarcely any of 
the arsenic would remain in suspension, but I am speaking 
without experiment. 

To the Lord Justigb-Clbrk — ^There has been a great dispute 
as to whether arsenic has taste, and after the strong observa- 
tions I published on the subject, a much greater authority 
than myself — Professor Orfila — still adhered to the opinion that 
it is acrid. All I can say on the subject is, that experiments 
were made by myself and two others, as far as it was possible 
to make experiments with so dangerous a substance, and we 
found that the taste was very slight indeed — ^if anything, 
sweetish, and all but imperceptible; and no doubt large quan- 
tities have been swallowed repeatedly without any taste having 
been observed. I and two other scientific men tried it repeatedly 
with great care, and all agreed in that opinion. Orfila, of 
Paris, still maintains that it has an acrid taste. He alludes 
to my observations, and maintains that it has a taste. But I 
think I should add it has always struck me as very strange that 
neither Orfila, nor any others who doubted those observations 
of mine, have actually made the experiments themselves. 
Orfila does not state that he has done so; he merely states 
his belief, notwithstanding what I have stated. Of those who 
have swallowed arsenic, some have observed no taste, some. a 
sweetish taste, some an acrid taste. If there is anything per-'H 
oeptible in the taste, it is not such that it could be detected J 
in cocoa or coffee. I think it very desirable that my observaT^ 
tions on this subject should be thoroughly understood. It has 
been found that some persons who have taken arsenic largely 
without knowing at the time what they were taking observed 
no taste, some a sweetish taste, others an acrid taste. But in 
regard to the acrimony there are two fallacies — (1) That they 
may describe as an acrid taste a mere roughness, which is not 
properly taste at all; and (2) the burning effects slowly 
deivelopied by the action of the poison afterwards. 

By the I^an of Faoultt — ^In tius case last spoken of, the 
arsenic was given sometimes with simple fluids, such as coffee 
and water, and sometimes in thicker substances, such as 
soup, and I think there is an instance where the roug^ess 
was observed in the case of porridge. But I do not think the 
vehide, as far as I remember, had any influence on the effect 
produced. 
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Madeleine Smith. 

Dp. Robert The Dbak of Facultt — Can you tell me what the quantities 
ChPlstlMB ^ere in this case! 

WiTNBBS — No. 

The Dban of Facitltt — Tou have no idea of themf 

WiTNBSs — ^Not the slightest. 

The Dban of Facultt — ^Are these cases in which you were 
personally concerned f 

WiTNBSS — ^I presume you mean very mudi as I am now in this 
case; but, strange to say, I have only actually seen two living 
cases of persons who had taken arsenic. 

The Dban of FAOuiiTT — ^You don't think that in any of these 
cases you saw the patient in life! 

WiTNBSB — ^In two cases only I did. 

The Dban of Facultt — ^Two of those which you last 
mentioned! 

WinaDBS — ^No; I refer to cases of murder, because in cases of 
suicide persons know very well what they are taking. 

The Dbak of Facultt — ^But you referred to some observa- 
tions in corroboration of your general view. I want to know if 
these cases came under your personal observation, or are merely 
recorded? 

Witnbss — Not one came under my personal observation. 

The Dban of Facultt — ^I see the opinion of Orfila is ex- 
pressed in these words — *' The taste is acrid, not corrosive, but 
somewhat styptic." 

Witness — I think that is pretty nearly a correct translation, 
but I doubt the translation of the word ''acrid." The French 
word for acrid is " dere" Orfila's expression is ** dpre,'^ which 
rather means *' rough." 

The Dban of Facultt — ^In the first volume, at page 377, the 
term used is " dpre," 

Witnbsb — ^I think that is mistranslated " acrid." 

The Dban of Facultt — In the same volume, page 357, his 
statement is " dereJ' 

Witnbsb — ^That I have not observed, but his observation which 
I quote is expressly in reference to the statement which I myself 
made, and he says that, notwithstanding the statements of Dr. 
Christison, the taste of arsenic is "dpre*' — ^I don't recollect 
the rest of the sentence. 

The Dban of Facultt — Orfila is a very high authority in the 
chemical world? 

WiTNBSS — Undoubtedly. 

The Dban of Facultt — None higher, I suppose) 

WiTNBSS — In medico-legal chemistry, none. 

The Dban of Facultt — ^Tou mentioned some experiments you 
had personally made to solve this question, and in combination 
with two other scientific gentlemen. Would you tell me the 
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oature of these experiments f Did you taste the arsenio Dp* Robert 
yourself! Chrlittooa 

WiTNBSS — ^We all tasted it both in the solid and liquid state, 
and we held it as far back along tiie tongue as we could with 
safety, so as to enable us to spit it out afterwards. We allowed 
it to remain for a couple of minutes, and then spat it out and 
washed the mouth carefully. 

The DBiiN OF Faoultt— Give me some idea of how much 
araenic would be in the mouth? 

WrrNBss — ^I think about one or two grains. 

The Dbak Of Facoltt — ^Not more? 

Wtenbbs — ^My late predecessor, Dr. Duncan, took three grains, 
and kept it for a long time— about three minutes. I thought he 
was imprudent ; but he agreed entirely with my statement. 

By the Lord Advogati — ^It had not an acrid taste, un- 
doubtedly. In a very large majority of the cases I have referred 
to the quantity taken was not ascertained even within a pre- 
sumption. 

To the Lord Jubtioi-Clirx — Orfila surrendered his opinion 
that there was arsenic naturally in the bones of the human 
body ; he was not aware, at the time of his earlier statement, of 
one of the materials used in his analysis being subject to 
adulteration. 

To the Drak of Faoultt — ^It is quite new to me that it was 
thought at one time that there was arsenic in t^e human 
stODoiadi naturally. 

The Lord Advocati then proposed that the letters should be 
read ; and this was done by the Clerk of Court. A copy of the 
letters read will be found in the Appendix. 

The Lord Advooatb then proposed to give in the deceased's 
pocket-book, and to Have the entries in it read. He maintained 
that he had now laid a sufficient foundation for tihese 
memoranda. The handwriting of the entries was proved to 
have been L'Angelier's, and various circumstances had been 
proved to have occurred on the very days under date of which 
they were entered in this book. He therefore submitted that 
these entries were statements by L'Angelier himself of what he 
did on these days, and that the pocket-book should be received. 

Mr. Toxmo argued that the book was irregularly kept, ih»t 
the entry of the occurrence on the 22nd had been proved by 
several witnesses to be inaccurate, and that, though some of the 
matters entered under dates did occur under those dates, there 
was no guarantee that they were all so. So far as he had been 
able to discover, there was no case in which such a book had 
been received as evidence of facts mentioned in it. If sudi a 
case existed it would no doubt be founded on on the side of the 
prosecution; but if it did not, he submitted that the present 
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was not a case of the kind in whidh this Court should begin 
the admission of such evidence. 

The SoLiciTOBrOBNBRAL Said he was not sure whefther prisoner's 
counsel had stated very precisely the principles of law on which 
they contended this document should be excluded. The book 
was founded on as containing indicia bearing with greater or 
leas importance on the question before the jury. It was difficult 
to conceiTC on what principles of law it could be rejected. It 
was truly secondary evidence, and only tendered to the effect 
that a man now dead put certain things on paper. It was 
clearly analogous to secondaiy evidence of what was said by 
persons now dead. All that the witness deponed to in such a 
case was that the deceased made the statement, and did so deaiiy 
and intelligibly. It was contended by prisoner's counsel that 
the book, being irregularly kept, could not be a diaiy; its 
irregularity, however, did not prevent its being a proper diary. 
The entries in it were made in the shape in which the bo<^ 
intended they should be made^ i.e., in the spaces ruled off and 
set apart for that purpose. Whether unimportant entries were 
made one day or more important ones another day, still they 
were a written statement by deceased that certain things took 
place on certain days. Such evidence could not be excluded as 
hearsay. The same objections as to falsehood on the part of 
the narrator as had been urged here applied also to hearsay evi- 
dence ol what was said by a person deceased. That this 
evidence, if received, would imperil the life ol the prisoner 
would be equally applicable to the evidence of L'Angelier him- 
self had he been alive. Where you have not the man himself 
alive, you must take every scrap of his writing that can be 
found. 

The Lord Justxgb-Clxbk — ^We had an illustration of the con- 
trary in this very case, where Miss Perry was asked whether 
certain expressions made use of by the deceased were made 
seriously; that is an answer to the analogy as to hearsay. As 
regards entries of this sort^ no one can tell whether they were 
made seriously, or for what purpose. Besides, is there any 
case whatever on record where a book of this sort has been 
admitted as proof against the prisoner with regard to particulajr 
expressions said to have been made use of by the deceased? 

The SoLiGrroRrGBNBRAii — ^It cannot be said here that these 
entries are not made seriously, or that they are so startling 
and extraordinary as to be incredible. As regards authority, 
there may be no decided case precisely ruling this point, but 
it is believed to be matter of familiar practice that any writings 
that can be found of dead persons are receivable in evidenca 

The Dhan or Faculty said this was not only a most important^ 
but also a new question. It was confessed on the other side 
that there was no direct authority on the point. An argument 
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might be raised on the general principle and on analogous 
cases ; but there was no case of an ordinaiy pocket memorandum 
book being used against a prisoner to fix his or her presence at 
A particular place at a particular time— to prove, lor example, 
that in the present case L'Angelier, on the night of 22nd 
Februaiy, was out of his lod^g% and was in Blyithswood 
Squara He thought there ^as evidence to the contrary, and 
so he should ai^gue to the Jury : but at present he put it no 
higher than that there was no evidence that he was out of his 
lodgings on that evening. Now, this book was proposed to be 
put in evidence to show that the prisoner and L'Angelier came 
together on one of the days chaiged, viz., on that 22nd February. 
'Even if the pocket jourual had been ever so well kept, it was 
necessary to be very cautious in introducing such a precedent 
It was impossible fully to argue this case on general principles 
without particular reference to the book itself. It was xtot a 
regular journal. It began with Ist Januaiy, 1857. Now, 
I/Angelier lived eighty or eighty-one days of 1857, and there 
were just twenty-six entries in all. That was not a regular 
journal. It altogether ceased on 14th March. There was 
nothing to bear on any of the events immediately preceding his 
•death. The book was kept in the most loose and careless way. 
An entzy was made on one day which was oleariy the wrong day. 
It was not kept as a daily journal. When the fancy struck him 
he made an entry, but when it did not he made no entry. But 
Hie Solicitor-General argued--and this seemed his only argu- 
ment>— that this was gix)d secondary evidenoe. Because the 
statement of the man would have been receivable had he been 
«live, therefore, he argued, these entries ought to be admitted 
now that he is dead. But there was a manifest and important 
•distinction. In the one case we had the security of an oath. 
Here (1) we had no oath, and (2) inquiry was excluded as to 
when, and with what object, these entries were made. Both 
these existed in proper secondaiy evidence. The manner of 
the witness and the impression the statement made on the 
Ikearer were most important Secondary evidence was subject 
also to this qualification, that a statement made for one 
purpose was not inadmissible for another purpose. Even de- 
positions of witnesses examined on oath to support a particular 
purpose will not be available for another purpose, as was held 
in the case of Corretmie. In the case of the socalled Eari of 
Stiriing, certain documents and pieces of evidence were founded 
on which purported to be by persons deceased, but that was to 
prove that they had been forged by the prisoner. But it 
-was also the bounden duty of the prosecutor to corroborate as 
many of the entries as it was in his power to do. He had not 
done so, but had contented himself with three or four. Further, 
mnd as showing very strongly the incorrectness d the entnes, 
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reference might be made to one, imder date 5th March — '* Saw 
Mimi, gave her a note, and received one." This was contra- 
dicted bj letter 119, which was put in evidence, on the ground 
that the prisoner's letter of 5Lh March was an answer to it; 
whereas, according to the entry, they were exchanged one for 
another. 

The Court then retired ; and on their return 

The Lord JusteobOlbbe intimated that they would give their 
decision on Monday morning. 

The Lord Advocatb stated that, in the event of the memoran- 
dum-book being received, he would close his case, with the 
exception of (me witness, named Anderson ; but in the event of 
the book being rejected, he would reserve his right to call 
further evidence. 



Sixth Day— Monday, 6th July, 1857. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

Their lordships proceeded to give judgment on the admis- 
sibility of L'Angelier's memorandum-book. The Lord Justice- 
Clerk and Lord Handyside held that it was not admissible; 
Lord Ivory differed. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk said he did not know a point of 
greater importance to have occurred in any criminal trial, and 
the Court unfortunately had no assistance from any authorities. 
The admission of hearsay evidence was an established rule in 
the law of Scotland, but under the restrictions and conditions 
fully stated by him in the case of Gordon* — restrictions and 
conditions which went in many circumstances to the entire 
rejection of the evidence, and were not merely objections to its 
weight and credibility. Certain memoranda made by the de- 
ceased in the present case were proposed to be admitted, in whidh 
certain things are said to have occurred that went directly to 
the vital part of the charge against the prisoner. Before evi- 
dence could be received and allowed to go to a jury, it must be 
shown that it was legally competent and admissible; and this 
rule applied to civil as well as criminal cases. In the ordinary 
case of hearsay evidence the testimony of the witnesses exam- 
ined set forth the circumstances under which the deceased's 
statements were made — ^whether seriously or casually; whether 
any motive appeared to be influencing him; whether in answer 
to questions, and, if so, with what purpose the questions were put ; 
in short, imperfect as such evidence was, many tests could be 
applied to it, which diminished the risk of error, and by means 
of it important evidence was often obtained. The observations 
just made had reference to statements by the deceased which 
were not part of the rei gestae of the crime or transaction. 
There were no such means of testing the entries or jottings 
by the deceased as to meetings with the prisoner, or of facts 
following such meetings, made in pencil, and so short as to 
leave their meaning unexplained or doubtful. It was of vital 
importance, in considering the admissibility of this evidence, 
to ascertain in what circumstances, and if possible from what 
motive, and at what periods these entries were made. It was 
a remarkable fact that there was no entry at all before 11th 
February; and at that very time her purpose of breaking off 
t^e engagement with him, and of demanding back her letters, 

• Ocrdon v. CfratU (Second Division), ISJth November, 1860. Reported 
in ISDnnlop, paffe 1. The Lord Jiutioe-Clerk's obaervationB on hearsay 
evidence will be fonnd on page 11 of the report. 
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had been communicated to the deceased; and his purpose and 
resolution not to give up the letters, but to keep her to her 
engagement, were avowed and made known, as it appeared 
from the evidence before that date. He therefore had a purpose 
in writing these memoranda — obviouslj to endeavour to 
strengthen his hold over the prisoner, not only by refusing to 
give up the letters at that time and afterwards, but probably 
by holding out that he had a diary as to their interviews and 
communications, so as to try to effect his object of preventing 
her marriage, and of terrifying her into giving up her engage- 
ment with Mr. Minnoch. His lordship said he made this 
observation not merely with regard to the weight and credibility 
of these entries, but also as of importance in regard to their 
admissibility, because in the case of hearsay evidence one 
could ascertain from the witnesses the time when the statement 
was made, all the circumstances and all the apparent motives 
which could be collected as to the statement beii^ made by the 
deceased. But when one could not know with certainty the 
man's motive in making the entry, or perhaps, as in this case, 
could perceive reasons why he made the entry as against her, 
intending to prejudice her in one way, not, of course, with 
reference to the prospect of such a trial as this, but with refer- 
ence to her engagement, his lordship thought it could not be 
said that this came before the Court as a statement recorded 
by him as to indifferent matters, or as to matters in which he 
might not have had a strong purpose in making the statement. 
Further, it was the record of a past act. But suppose a man 
had entered in his diary — and the point was, whether such an 
entry was legal evidence of what did occur — that he had 
arranged to meet A B at such a place, and he was there found 
murdered, that was a future thing; and his lordship did not 
say that would not be admissible in evidence, leaving its effect 
to the jury. He felt the force of what the Lord Advocate had 
so forcibly stated, that supposing in this book there had been 
an entry that this man purchased arsenic, would not that have 
been available in favour of the prisoner! But he thought a 
sound distinction could be drawn between that case and the 
present. What was proposed was to tender in evidence a thing 
altogether unprecedented according to the research of ihe bar 
and bench, of which there was no trace or indication in any 
book whatever, viz., that a memorandum made by the deceased 
shall be legal proof of a fact against the panel in a charge of 
murder. It was no answer to say that it might not be sufficient 
proof, but still should go to Uie jury, ^e first point was, 
whether it was legal evidence? His lordship said he was unable 
to admit such evidence; it mi^t relax the sacred rules of 
evidence to an extent that the mind could hardly contemplate. 
One could not tell how many documents might exist and be 
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found in the repositories of a deceased person ; a man might 
hare threatened another, he might have hatred against him, 
and be determined to revenge himself, and what entries might 
he not make in a diary for this purpose? As the point was 
perfectly new, and as it would be a departure from what his 
lordship considered to be an important principle in the admini- 
stration of justice^ he thought this evidence could not be 
reoeived. 

Lord HAKDTsmB said that the Crown sought to have a pocket- 
iMok received, in which certain entries were made opposite to 
certain days of the week — ^from 11th February to 14th March — 
a period having reference only to the first and second charges 
in the indictment. The special point was whether the entries 
of certain dates — ^two in number — ^were to be read and made 
evidence for the prosecution as regarded the first and second 
^larges. The general question to be determined was, whether 
memoranda by a deceased person, setting forth incidents as 
having occurred, of particular dates, and connected with the 
name of an individual, were admissible as evidence to support 
a charge in a criminal case 9 The point was new, and of great 
difficulty. Had the writer of the memoranda been living they 
could not have been made evidence ; they might have been used 
in the witness-box to retreA, the memory, but the evidence 
would stiU be parole. What would be regarded would be the 
oath of the witness to facts, time, and person; and, if distinct 
and explicit, thou^ resting on memory alone, the law of 
evidence would be satisfied, irrespective of any aid by 
memoranda or letters, though made at the time. It was the 
oath of the witness to the verity of his oral statement in the 
box that the law required and regarded. But if the writer 
had died, was that circumstance to make such memoranda 
thenceforth admissible as evidence by their own weight! Were 
they, the handwriting being proved, to be treated as written 
evidence 9 That would be a bold proposition. Death could not 
change the character originally impressed upon memoranda, and 
convert them from inadmissible into admissible writings. As 
private memoranda seen by no eye but the writer's, they were sub- 
ject to no check upon their accuracy, whether arising from inno- 
cent mistakes, or from prejudice or passing feeling. His lordship 
did not say that they were to be supposed to be false and dis- 
honest, for it would be idle to falsify and invent when memoranda 
were intended to be kept secret by the writer. But it was quite 
conceivable that vanity mi^t lead to statements being made 
wholly imaginary, with a view to the subsequent exhibition of 
the book, and were its admissibility as evidence set up by death, 
it might become a fearful instrument of calumny and accusation. 
His lordship was referring to private memoranda, diaries, and 
journals, taken in the abstract; and as to other writings of a 
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deceased person, such as letters, he did not say these might 
not become admissible as evidence by reason of death, though 
during life they could not be used. But here the principle sug- 
gested itself that these writings had been communicated before 
death to at least another person; and they thus became 
analogous to words spoken — ^to representations made and con- 
versations held — ^by a deceased person, the proper subject of 
hearsay evidence. It was contended that the principle on which 
hearsay evidence was admitted should extend to anything 
written by a deceased person. It was assumed to be a declara- 
tion in writing of what, if spoken, would have been admissible 
on the testimony of the person hearing it. And on a first 
view it would seem that the written mode was superior to the 
oral, from the greater certainty that no mistake was conomitted 
as to the words actually used. But this would be a fallacious 
ground to rest on; for words written would require to be taken 
as they stood, without explanation or modification; whereas 
words spoken to another were subject to the further inquiry by 
the party addressed as to the meaning of the speaker, and to 
a sort of cross-examination, however imperfect, to which the 
hearer might put the speaker in order to a better or thorough 
understanding of the subject of conmiunication, the object of 
making it, and the grounds on which the speaker's statements 
rested. And all these things might be brought out in the 
examination of the witness who came into Court to give his 
hearsay evidence. The value of hearsay evidence, and the 
weight to be given to it, came thus to depend much on the 
account the witness gave of the circumstances under which the 
communication was made to him — as to the seriousness of the 
statement, and what followed upon it in the way of inquiry and 
reply. A mere writing, in the way of memorandum or entry 
in a book, in the sole custody of the writer till his death, could 
be subject to no such tests. Its very nature showed that it 
was not intended for conmiunication. It might be an idle, 
purposeless piece of writing, or it might be a record of un- 
founded suspicions and malicious charges, treasured up by 
hostile and malignant feelings in a moody, spiteful mind. These 
views impressed his lordship strongly with Uie danger of admit- 
ting a private journal or diary as evidence to support a criminal 
charge. He took up the question as a general point. If he 
were to confine himself to the special and peculiar circumstances 
of this case he would see much perhaps to vindicate the Court 
in the reception of the evidence tendered. There was to be 
found, in the letters which had already been made evidence, 
much to give corroboration or verification to some at least of 
the entries in the pocket-book. But he felt compelled to close 
his mind against such considerations, and to look, above all, 
to a general, and therefore safe, rule by which to be guided. 
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He had come therefore to be of opinion that the production 
tendered as evidence in the case in support of the first and 
second charges should be rejected. 

Lord IvoET said the opinions just given had relieved his mind 
of a burden of responsibility under which he had laboured, and 
which he was ill able to bear. He had given the most anxious, 
serious, and repeated consideration to this matter. He had 
found little or nothing in the way of authority, and no dicta so 
precisely bearing on this case as to be of any avail. But, 
judging in the abstract, applying the rules as applied to other 
oases, endeavoiuing to find a principle by a comparison of the 
different classes and categories into which evidence had been 
distributed, and in which evidence had been received, he felt 
himself totally unable to come to a conclusion that the evidence 
of this document should be excluded from the jury. As his 
opinion could not in the least degree influence the judgment, he 
should be sorry to add anything that should even seem to be 
intended to detract from the authority of that judgment now 
given ; least ol all should he be disposed to follow such a course 
in a capital case, where the judgment was in favour of the 
prisoner. He would content himself, therefore, with simply 
expressing his opinion. It appeared to him that this docu- 
ment should have been admitted valeat qwmtum, and that the 
jury should have considered its weight and credibility and value. 

The LoBD Advooatb then put in evidence the following portion 

of letter No. 79, viz. : 

Monday. 

II P. and M. go, will you not. sweet love, come to your MimiP 
Do you think I would ask you it I saw danger in the house P N0| 
love, I would not. I shall let you in; no one shall see you. We 
can make it late— twelve, if you please. You have no long walk. 
No, my own beloved, my sweet dear Emile. £mile, I see your 
sweet smile. I hear you say you will come and see your Mimi, 
clasp her to your bosom, and kiss her, call her your own pet, your 
wife. Emile will not refuse me. ... I need not wish you a 
merry Christmas, but I shall wish that we may spend the next 
together, and that we shall then be happy. 

68. Mbs. Janvt Ain)BBS0N, examined by the Lord Ajdvocatb j, 
— ^I am acquainted with the prisoner. I recollect meeting her 
at a party in my house on 6th February. I met her also at a 
party at Mrs. Wilkie's shortly before she was at my house. 
She had a necklace on. I asked from whom she had got it. 
She said from Papa. I asked if she had got it from Mr. 
Minnooh, and she denied that. I don't recollect if I spoke of 
this to anybody. I may have mentioned that I thought she 
got it from Mr. Minnoch. 

The LoBD Ajdvocati then intimated that this closed the case 
for the Grown. 
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The Dban ov Facuutt slated that in the ooune of the examina- 
tion of some of the firat witnesseB, ref erenoe would be made to 
affairs of some little delicacy in which L'Angelier had been 
engaged in some previous part of his life ; but he was extremelj 
unwiUing to drag names before the public in this examinati<m» 
and he hoped his learned friend the Lord Advocate would assist 
him in this. 
lobsK Baker 1. Robirt Baebb, examined by Mr. Toukci — ^I am a grocer at 
St. Helen's, Jersey. I lived in Edinbuigh at one time, and acted 
as waiter in the Rainbow Tavern. When there I was acquainted 
with L'Angelier. That was in 1851. He lived in the Rainbow 
between six and nine months, as far as I recollect. He was 
there till the time he went to Dundee. We slept together. The 
tavern was then kept by an uncle of mine, Mr. Greorge Baker. 
L'Angdier^B ciroimistances were then very bad; he was living 
on Mr. Baker's bounty — ^waiting there till he got a situation. I 
thought him a quiet sort of person. I did not know much of 
his ways. I was not much out with him. He was very easily 
excited. He was at times subject to low spirits. I have often 
seen him crying at night. Latterly, before he went to Dundee, 
he told me he was tired oi his existence and wished himself 
out of the world. He said so on more than one occasion. I 
remember on one occasion he got out of bed and went to the 
window and threw it up. I rose out of bed and went to him, 
and he said that if I had not disturbed him he would have thrown 
himself out. The windows of the Rainbow are about six 
storeys from the ground — ^the height of the North Bridge, 
indeed. He was in the habit very c^ten of getting up at night 
and walking up and down the room in an excited state, weeping 
very much. I happened to know that he had at that time 
met with a disappointment in a love matter. He did not tell 
me so himself, but I heard my uncle talk oi it. I heard 
L'Angelier speak to other people about it. It was about some 
lady in Fife. 

Mr. TouKO — ^You need not mention names. I think we shall 
be able to speak of her as the lady in Fife. 

Examination continued — ^He was in distress about not having 
a situation in order to enable him to keep to his engagement 
with her. I did not see him weeping on that subject When 
he said he would have thrown himself over the window on the 
occasion I have spoken of, he was not ciying ; he was very cool 
and collected, and did not seem at all excited or agitated when 
I spoke to him. I thought he was in earnest ; he had talked 
about it 80 often before. We were in the habit of taking walks 
together in the morning, before business began. We have 
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walked to Leith Pier, and when ihere he said he had a great 
mind to throw himself over, one morning, because he was quite 
tired of his existence. I have seen him reading newspaper 
accounts of suicide, and I hare heard him say that here was a 
person who had the courage that he should have had, that he 
wished he had the same courage, or something to that effect. 

Gross-examined by the Lord Abtooatv— I believe he was a 
Jersey man; I met him in Jersej) once before I was at the 
Rainbow. He did not come there because I had seen him in 
Jersey. He had been living in Edinbuigh before I saw him. 
I had seen him on a visit to Jersey. I saw him in Jersey in 
1846, I think. 

Re-examined — ^I received the letter (Na 1 of prisoner's inven- 
toiy) from L'Angelier at Dundee. It has no date. It was 
shoitly after he left the Rainbow. In this letter he says, " I 
never was so unhappy in my life. I wish I had the courage to 
blow my brains out.'' 

2. WnuAM Vbxsqim Laird, examined by Mr. Totnra — ^I am a w. P. Laird 
nurseryman in Dimdee. I was acquainted with the late Emile 
L'Angelier. I knew him when he was in the service of Dickson k 
Co., Edinburgh, about 1843. In 1852 I took him into my own 
employment in Dundee. He had been away from the Dicksons' 
before that, and had been in France. He came to me between 
the 12th and 20th January, 1862, on Old Handsel Monday ; and 
he remained till the end of August or 1st September. He was 
a veiy sober young man, and very kind and obliging; rather 
excitable and changeable in his temper, sometimes very melan- 
choly and sometimes veiy lively. When he came to me in 
January he had a kind of cold ; he wae unwell, and veiy dull. 
He did not tell me at first, but shortly afterwards he told me 
that he had been oroesed in love. He assisted me in the seed- 
shop chiefly; sometimes he wrought at light work in the 
nursery too. It was a fortnight or a month c^ter he came that 
he said he had been crossed in love. He told me it was reported 
that the girl was to be married to another, but that he could 
scarcely believe it, because he did not think she could take 
another. I understood that that was because she was pledged 
to him. He told me who she waa. [Mr. Toung — ^I don't want 
her name.] I believe she was in the middle station of life. 
After this I saw her marriage in the newspapers. I got a letter 
from my brother in Edinburgh, asking if L'Angelier had seen 
in the Seoiaman newspaper a notice of tiie marriage. L'Angelier 
did see that notice. I know William Pringle. He was my 
apprentice at the time. Either Pringle or some other apprentice 
told me something L'Angelier had done about that matter, which 
led me to speak to him. I told him I was sorry to see him so 
metanchdy and sad, and that I was still more so to hear that 
he had taken up a knife to stab himself. He said veiy little, 
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W. p. Laird and was Ywy dull. I said what I oould to soothe him. He said 
he was truly miserable, and that he wished he was out of the 
world, or words to that ejffect. He was in a yeiy melanoholj 
state after this. He was gloomy and moody, and never spoke 
to any one. I had frequent oonversations with him— 'Several 
times eveiy day. 

Mr. Young — ^From these conversations, and all you had seen 
of him, do you think he had any religious principle about him 
to deter him from committing suicide 1 

WmmsB — He attended church regularly, but did not show 
anything particular about religion ; but at the same time he was 
very moral, so far as I knew. 

Examination continued — ^He often told me of being in France 
during the Revolution of 1848. He said he was in Paris at that 
time. He told me he was engaged in the Revolution ; he said 
he was a member of the National Guard. He was rather a vain 
man. I don't recollect his wages with me ; he came to me as 
an extra hand when he was out of employment. I said I would 
give him bed and board and scxnething more ; I think he got 
bed and board, and 8s. or lOs. a week. 

W.Prlnffle 3. William PRmaui, examined by Mr. Toung — I was in the 
service of Mr. Laird, Dundee, in 1862. I knew L'Angelier there. 
We both lived in Mr. Laird's house. I had frequent conversa- 
tions with L'Angelier. I remember telling him that I heard of 
a certain marriage in the newspapers. I said so in the shop. 
I said that such a lady was married, and he seemed greatly 
agitated. 

Mr. TouKG — ^How did his agitation show itself! 
WiTNBSS — ^He ran once or twice behind the counter, then he 
took hold of the counter-knife. He did not point it at himself, 
but he held it out. When I stepped forward he put it down 
again. I don't remember what he said. I don't think he shed 
tears; I did not observe him crying. He was particularly 
melancholy for some time after this occurrence. He slept with 
me. I was a little afraid he mi^t do himself some mischief. 
I was then sixteen years of age. 
A. W. Smith 4t. Ain)Riw Watson Sioth, examined by Mr. Toung — ^I am an 
upholsterer in Dundee. I was acquainted with L'Angelier when 
he was in Laird's employment in 1862. We were pretty 
intimate. I was then living at Newport, on the other side of 
the Tay from Dundee. L'Angelier frequently visited me there, 
sometimes coming on a Saturday and staying till Monday. 
When he did so, he and I slept together. I had good oppor- 
tunity of observing his disposition and state of mind. I thought 
he was a veiy excitable sort of character — often in very high 
spirits, and often in very low spirits. He mentioned a dis- 
appointment in love he had had about that time. He mentioned 
the lady's name. He told me they had been engaged for a 
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number of years, and had loved each other very much ; but that a. w. Smith 
it had been broken off, and he felt inclined to destroy him- 
self. He showed me a ring he had got from the lady, with a 
name^ engraved on it. I think it was her name. He spoke of 
destroying himself. He seemed in a very melancholy spirit, 
and declared he could never be happy again, and that he thought 
he would drown himself. I have a faint remembrance, but I 
am not exactly sure, that he once told me he went to the Dean 
Bridge to throw himself over. It was because this lady had 
jilted him. He did not say what prevented him from throwing 
himself over. Self-destruction was a very frequent subject of 
conversation with him. I thought him serious, though I never 
had any serious apprehension that he would do it. That was 
from want of courage. It was only when he was in his low 
moods that he talked of self-destruction. He told me about 
having been in France at the Revolution, and he told me he 
felt very nervous after that, attributing it partly to the excite- 
ment of the timoL He said he frequently thought he heard 
a noise behind him, as if a number of rats were running along. 
When he spoke of the lady who had jilted him he was always 
very excited, and once I remember him crying. He appeared 
to be in great grief. That was the first time he spoke of 
destroying himself; he talked of drowning himself. 

5. William Anderson, examined by Mr. Young — ^I had aW.AndenoD 
nursery and seed-shop in Dundee in 1852. I then became 
acquainted with L'Angelier. He sometimes came to my shop, 
and I saw a good deid of him. I had conversations with him 
two or three times. He was rather of a sanguine disposition; 
he was excitable, I think, and he had the appearance of vanity; 
his conversation had that character. When women were a 
matter of conversation he spoke much of that. He boasted of 
his success with ladies. I remember on one occasion parti- 
cularly, in my own house at supper, he told me he was very 
intimate with two ladies in Dundee at the time, and that it 
seemed to him his attachment for them was returned, and that 
they were both very beautiful girls, and worth a considerable 
sum of money. 

The LoBD Justigb-Clbbx — Did he mean to say that he had 
been successful in seducing them, or what? 

WiTNxss — No, my lord, it was that he loved them, and they 
loved him in return. I did not put this down as a piece of 
bragging; I thought it was in earnest. 

Mr. TouNG — ^He did boast of being successful in getting ladies 
attached to him; but the same subject was not always spoken 
of. He said he did not know very well what he would do if 
he was jilted, and he said something to the effect that he 
would have revenge on them in some shape or other if they 
did jilt him. He was occasionally very irritable in his disposi- 
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, timi, and on some oooMions he sat quite dull without speaking, 
and then he got up all at once in an excited state — ^tfaat was 
when speaking of any particular subject, such as females. His 
manner and disposition had more of the temperament of the 
French, Italians, or Spaniards than Scotch or English. 
WlUlamM'D. 6. WiLLiAic M'DouGAL Ogilvib, examined by Mr. Young — ^I 
OMShrf am an assistant teller in the Dundee Bank. In 1862 I was 

secretary to the Floral and Horticultural Society in Dundee. 
Numbers of the meetings of the society were held in Laird's 
back-shop. In this way I became acquainted with L'Angelier. 
We became veiy intimate, and frequently conyersed together. 
He was variable in his spirits — ^rery remarkably so. His general 
subject of conyersation was ladies. He seemed sometimes yain 
of his success with ladies. He talked of ladies always looking 
at him in passing along the street, and that he had considerable 
success in getting acquainted with ladies. He spoke of their 
falling in love with him. On one occasion I heard him say 
what he would do if he met with a disappointment. He was 
standing speaking in the shop about some sweethearts, and he 
said he would think nothing of taking up a large knife which 
Laird used for cutting twine, and sticking it into himself — 
suiting the action to the word. He was not speaking of any real 
case, but generally. He seemed to me somewhat excited. He 
spoke to me about having been in France, and about travelling 
tliere. He did not mention at what time he had been there. 
He said he was travelling, as I understood, with some person 
of distinction. He said he had got charge of aU their luggage, 
carriages, and horses — everything in fact. 

The Lord Jubtiob-Clbrk — Ab a courier! 

WrrNBBB — ^He did not say that. He seemed to have a general 
superintendence. 

Examination continued — He said that on one occasion the 
horses were very much "knocked up," and that he had given 
them arsenic He was speaking in English at that time. I was 
not acquainted with the effects of arsenic, and when he mentioned 
the circumstance I was interested in it, and asked him about 
it. He said he gave it to them to make them accomplish the 
journey. I ask^L what effect this had, and he said it made 
them long-winded, and thus made them able to accomplish a 
feat. I asked if he was not afraid of poisoning them; and he 
said, " Oh no." So far from doing that, he had taken it him- 
self. I told him I should not like to try it, and he seemed to 
say he had not felt any bad effects from it, that there had 
been no danger— or expressions to that effect. He mentioned 
another effect of arsenic, which was that it improved the com- 
plexion. I inferred from his remarks that he took it for that 
purpose. He did not exactly say so, but I understood that was 
one of the reasons why he took it. He also said that he com- 
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plained of pains in his back, and had a little difficulty in breath- wimam M*D. 
ing, and he said it had a good effect in that way. I am not ®«"^« 
sure he ever showed me arsenic. I rather think he did on that 
occasion — that he opened his desk and showed me a paper 
containing something white; he either showed it to me or said 
he had it. At the same time he showed me a very fine specimen 
of copper ore. It was tiiat which led to the conversation about 
arsenic. He said he had got it in travelling, and that led to 
the conversation about the journey and the arsenic. I have 
seen him on more than one occasion eat poppy-seeds in large 
quantities — ^in handfuls — ^in the shop. I remarked this the first 
occasion I saw him. Some person had come into the shop for 
it, and when they went away he ate some of it. I expressed 
surprise, and he said that, so far from being dangerous, it was 
much better than filberts, and that he took it in large quan- 
tities. He said he had taken the poppy-seeds in such quantities 
that he had got quite giddy with them. He said he had done 
that when he was in Dickson k Go.'s. 

Crosfr-ezamined by the Lord Advocate — I first became 
acquainted with L'Angelier in the early part of 1862. He 
talked a good deal of ladies, and what he would do if he were 
jilted. He did not say he had been jilted. I heard of his 
having been jilted,.but not from him. We had just one conversa- 
tion about the arsenic. He did not say in what shape he took 
it, or in what quantity. He showed me on that occasion a fine 
piece of copper ore. I had begun a collection of minerals, and 
he said he had a number of specimens in his lodgings, and that 
he would bring me a piece of it. It was in that conversation 
the matter of the arsenic came out. I thought poppy-seeds 
dangerous, because opiimi is extracted from them. 

To the Lord Justiob-Clxrk — I can't say whether he said he 
had frequently given the horses arsenic, or only on one day. 
I think he spoke of having accomplished a feat by giving it 
to them on one occasion. I can't say he spoke like a foreigner. 
I knew he was a foreigner, but he spoke remarkably good 
English. I think I only heard him speak French on one occa- 
sion. I am quite certain it was arsenic he spoke of. I am sure 
he did not use the French word for the conmion here. 

7. David Hill, examined by Mr. Toung — I am a market Davtd HiU 
gardener in Dundee. I was in Mr. Laird's employment when 
L'Angelier was there in 1862. Before L'Angelier came I recollect 
finding a small parcel on a Sunday in a wood on the north side 
of Dundee. I thought it was arsenic. I put it in my pocket 
and brought it to Dxmdee and inquired about it. A party to 
whom I ^owed it supposed it to be arsenic. I don't recollect 
how long this was before L'Angelier came. I spoke to him about 
it after he came; I told him of finding it there, and he told 
me that was nothing strange, and that he used it regularly. 
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David Hill I don't recollect of anything more passing. He did not say for 
what purpose he used it regularly. I have been tiying to 
remember^ but I can't. 

By the Lord Advooati — ^I have been trying to remember 
since I have been asked about this affair. I was asked about 
it on Saturday last. I told it to Mr. Laird, my late master, 
and Captain Miller, of Glasgow, came to me. He was the 
superintendent of police at Glasgow, but he is now a messenger- 
at-arms. No one was with me when I spoke to L'Angelier about 
this; we were passing along the top of Union Street; no one 
heard what passed between us. He said he used it regularly. 
I did not inquire, and he did not say in what way. 

By Mr. Young — ^I was cited as a witness on Monday, last 
week; I haye been thinking about the matter since I was cited. 
I was examined again about it on Saturday. I heard of 
L'Angelier's death when it occurred ; that did not recall the cii^ 
cumstance to me ; it did not enter my mind soon after ; I don't 
recollect when it came to my mind, but it was before last 
Saturday. 

The Lord Jusncifr-CLRRK — If you did not recollect this con- 
versation when you heard of L'Angelier's death, what brought 
the conversation to your mindt 

WiTNBSB — I did not recollect first about this at all. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^Was it any conversation of others 
in Dundee that made you recollect this about arsenic? 

Witness — No, sir. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — ^What was it then that brought it 
to your recollection? 

Witness — I can't answer that question; it came to my mind, 
and then I recollected it. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you recollect it before Mr. Miller 
spoke to you? 

Witness — ^Yes, sir. 

B. ▼• Maekay 3- Edward Yokes Mackat, examined by Mr. Young — ^I am a 
merchant in Dublin. I was in the habit of yisiting Edinburgh 
in the course of my business. I occasionally visited the Rain- 
bow. I got acquainted with L'Angelier there. I was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Baker, who kept the tayem. I first became 
acquainted with L'Angelier in 1846, and I continued to see him 
at the Rainbow till a day or so previous to his going to Dundee. 
I had several meetings and conversations with him. I saw 
quite enough of him to enable me to form an opinion of his 
character and disposition. I formed anything but a good 
opinion of him. I considered him a vain, lying fellow. He was 
very boastful of his personal appearance, and parties admiring 
him, ladies particularly. He boasted of his high acquaintances 
repeatedly, and the high society he had moved in; that was 
when he returned from the Continent, when he became more or 
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less of a man — he was quite a lad when I first saw him. He B. V. Maekaj 
mentioned several titled people whom he had known; but not 
believing anything he was saying at the time I did not store up 
in my mind any of their titles. Shortly before he went to Dundee 
I met him one evening in Princes Street Gardens; I could not 
say the date, but he went to Dundee the following day. He 
was sitting in the garden by himself; I came on him accident- 
aUy; he had his head in his cambric pocket-handkerchief. I 
put my hand on him and said, '' L'Angelier." He held up his 
head, and I perceived he had been crying — ^his eyes had the 
appearance of much weeping. He mentioned that a lady in 
Fifeshire had slighted him; but I made light of the matter. 
He made a long complaint about her family, and was much 
excited. He said ladies admired him very often. I remember 
one occasion particularly, when he came in when I was reading 
the papers in the Rainbow. He told me he had met a lady in 
Princes Street with another lady, and she had remarked to her 
companion what pretty little feet he had. I had said he was 
a rather pretty Uttle person, and he had gone out and con- 
cocted the story of the lady's remark. I never believed any- 
thing he said afterwards. 

The Lord Jubticb-Clbrk — Am I to understand you to say 
that he heard the lady say what pretty feet he had? 

WrrNBSs — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Toung — It was a common thing for him to speak 
of ladies admiring him on the street. 

By the Lord Advocate — I live in Dublin. I have a counting- 
house in Dublin at the Lower Quay. To a certain extent I 
believed the story about the Fife lady. I believed there was a 
lady there, and that he was after her, for I had seen him weep 
about it. When I saw him weep I believed there was a some- 
thing. 

9. Janbt B. Christib, examined by Mr. Toung — Some years j. B. Christie 
ago I was acquainted with a Mrs. Craig, in St. George's Road, 
Glasgow. She had a son in Huggins & Co.'s employment. I 

visited at her house. I have occasionally met L'Angelier there. 
I remember on one occasion hearing him say that the French 
ladies used arsenic to improve their complexions. This was 
about four years ago. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^I can't recollect on what occasion 
this was. I have not the slightest recollection if it was at a 
dinner party or an evening party, or who was present. 

To the Lord Justicb-Clbre — I thought he was rather a for- 
ward man, and full of pretension. 

10. Albxandbr Millsr, examined by the Dean of FAcmiTT — A. Miller 
I am in the employment of Huggins k Co., and I was acquainted 

with the late M. L'Angelier. He was there before me. I 
remember him telling me several times that he was going to 
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A»lllll«r be married; about nine months before his deaAh he told me he 
intended being married at a certain time, and at other times he 
told me he was to be married by a certain date. These dates 
passed, and I gave it little credit; in February, however, he told 
me he was to be married, and I said that this would pass like the 
other dates, but he affirmed it would not, and that it would take 
place in about three months. He told me who the lady was. 
This was in the beginning of February. He looked very sensi- 
tive ; he was easily depres^sd and easily uplifted. I don't recollect 
him talking to me of suicide. On one occasion he said he 
wished he was dead. He once said he did not consider there 
was any sin in a person taking away his own life to get out of 
the world, being tired of it — '' having lost all happiness " was his 
expression. I objected to that, and said that as our life was 
not our own, we had no right to do what we chose with it. 
He did not acknowledge, so far as I recollect, having abandoned 
his opinion. When he said he wished he was dead I had com- 
menced to say something to him when a party came into the 
room, and the subject dropped. I intended to remonstrate 
with him. He seemed to be talking nonsense. I said, "You 
certainly don't think what you say," and he said he did. I 
then said, " Then you don't mean it," and he said he did. Then 
I was going to remonstrate with him, when some one came into 
the room. He seemed serious. He complained several times 
of having diarrhoea, and about the middle of Februaiy about 
having an affection of the stomach and bowels; his eyes were 
watering very much, but I thought that was from cold. He 
had complained of attacks of diarrhcaa on several occasions 
before thett. Almost since I saw him he complained of that, 
but more latterly. I went to Huggins's in September, 1853, 
and I became acquainted with hun there. He appeared to 
receive a great many letters. I knew he had letters from some 
one, but not till the beginning of February did I know whom 
they were from. He had several other female correspondents. 
By the Souoitor-Gbnbral — We had the impression that he 
was a young man of very regular habits. He was a worthy 
young man. The occasion in February to which I have alluded, 
when his eyes were suffused, was, I think, about the 13th. 
About the 19th or 20th he complained again. That was in 
the warehouse. He came in at one o'clock, and had not been 
there the day before. He came late. There was a sort of 
" blaeish " appearance round the eyes, and there was a small 
red spot on his cheek. I asked what was wrong with him, and 
he said he was nearly dead last night. I then asked what had 
been the matter with him, and he said he had been rolling on 
the floor all night, and that he was so weak that he could not 
call for assistance, he had just to remain quiet. He said he was 
so sick that he was like to vomit his inside out. I asked what 
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he had vomited, and he said it was yellow stuff, and of a very a.] 
bitter taste. I suggested it might be bile, and he said his 
landlady had suggested the same. At from four to six o'clock 
in the morning he said he had called for his landlady and asked 
for a cup of tea. I believe it was on the 19th or 20th he told 
me this. He said he was very much pained in his bowels and 
stomach. He felt very weak when speaking to me. He did 
not say if he had been anywhere the night before. He was not 
regularly in the office after that; he was almost entirely absent 
after that from illness. 

11. Aams McMillan, examined by Mr. Younq — ^I was at one A.M«HlUan 
time in Mr. Smith's servioe as tablemaid. I was there for a 

year. It is three years last May since I left. Miss Madeleine 
Smith was at home when I was there. The second daughter, 
Elizabeth, left home to go to school near London while I was in 
the house. I underst^xl Miss Smith had retiumed from the 
same school some time before. On one occasion she spoke to 
me about arsenic. I canii remember what brought on the con- 
versation, but I perfectly remember her saying that she believed 
arsenic was used for the complexion, or that it was good for the 
complexion — I don't recollect which. I can't tell anything 
more about it. 

12. Jjjos GiBDwooD, examined by Mr. Touno — ^I am a surgeon j. cirdwood 
in Falkirk, and have been about forty years in practice. I have 
frequently, since the publication of an article in Chambert^i 
Jowmal^ been asked by females as to the u4e of arsenic as a 
cosmetic. That is about two years ago. 

By the Lobd Ajdvogatb — ^Blany of my friends consulted me, 
and I told them it would be highly injurious and ought not 
to be taken. 

13. John Robbbtbon, examined by Mr. Young — I am a j. Robertson 
druggist in Queen Street, Glasgow. I remember, some time 

ago, of an application being made in my shop for arsenic by a 
manservant. That was in the beginning of last May. A young 
man came in, from seventeen to nineteen years of age, and asked 
for sixpence worth or one shillii^s worth of arsenic. I asked 
him for what purpose it was to be used. He said it was for a 
lady, who was waiting outside. I asked for what piurpose, and 
he stated that she was going to use it for her complexion. I 
did not see any lady waiting outside. I did not give it. 

The Lord JusTiGB-CLaBK — ^This is very loose; it is after 
universal rumburs were oiroukvted about this case. 

The Loan Ajdvooatb (to witness) — ^Tou did not ask the lady's 
name? 

Wmnss — ^No. 

14. Pbtbr Guthbib, examined by the Dban of Faodltt — I Peter Ovthrle 
am the manager of Frazer h Green's establishment in Sauchie- 
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P^tep OaUirl« hall Street We sell arsenic, amcMig other things. I remem- 
ber a lady coming to our shop and asking about a particular use 
ci arsenic. That was in the beginning of 1856. She came into 
the shop alone, and produced a number of BlaekwooiPi Maga- 
nne containing an article on the use of arsenic for improving 
the complexion, and asked me if I had seen it I said I had, 
and she asked me to give her arsenic. I declined to do so. She 
still expressed a strong desire to hare it, but I did not give it 
to her. 

By the Lobd Adyooatb — ^I did not know the lady. I had 
seen her several times before. There was no one with her. I 
mentioned it to several persons in the shop, and to Johnston, our 
senior assistant. I could not say if I did so the day it happened. 
WUUamD'B. 16. WiLLiAM D'Estbbbb Robbbts, examined by Mr. Young — 
I am a merchant in Glasgow. I became acquainted with 
L'Angelier about the year 1853, and he once dined with me — 
on Christmas Day <d that year, a Sunday. After dinner he 
became very ill ; there were a few friends at dinner. When 
the ladies retired he got ill, and wished to leave the room. I 
went with him, and came back to the dining-room, and remained 
some time. I wondered why he did not come. I opened the 
dining-room door, and heard a groan, as of some person 
vomiting. I found him very ill — vomiting and purging. A 
good many gentlemen came out of the room and saw him. I 
sent for cholera mixture, and gave him a good deal of it He 
nearly emptied the bottle. I got very much frightened, as 
cholera had been in the town shortly before. After a time one 
of the gentlemen took him in a cab to his lodgings. He called 
on me tike next day or day after that, to apologise for his illness. 
He was nearly two hours ill in my house. 

By the Lord Advooiatb — I knew L'Angelier pretty well. I 
always thought him a veiy nice little fellow. He sat in the 
same pew with me in church three years; at that time I would 
not have hesitated to believe his word. 

To the Lord Justigb-Clbbk — ^I had occasion to change my 
opinion of him, not from anything I observed, but from what 
I have been told since this trial was talked of. 
Chaptos Balrd 16. Charlbs Baird, examined by Mr. Toung — I am a son of 
the late Mr. Robert Baird, writer, Glasgow. I have an uncle 
in Huggins's warehouse. Through him I became acquainted 
with L'Angelier, I should say about two years ago. After that 
I frequently met with him, and sometimes went to his lodgings. 
I remember cm one oocasion finding him very unwell in his lodg- 
ings. He was then living in Franklin Place, at Mrs. Jenkins's. 
I think the occasion I refer to was either in the last fortnight 
of September or the first fortnight of October last. I went to 
Spain immediately after that, and it was just before I left When 
I went up in the evening he said he had returned straight from 
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the office. He ordered some tea. He took Teiy ill suddenly, 
and put his hand on his stomach, and, as it were, douhled himself 
up ; he lay down on the sola, screaming with pain. This con- 
tinued for about fifteen minutes. I advised him to send for a 
medical man, and left him, and I believe he did so. He was 
going to bed when I left. It was about ten o^dock when I 
went^ and about eleven when I left. I saw him the following 
morning between nine and ten. I asked him how he was, and 
he said he had a very bad night of it, that he had sent for a 
medical man — ^I believe a Dr. Steven, Great Western Road, who 
had been employed by him before. He said he had vomited a 
great deal during the night. He has been in my mother's house, 
but never at a party. He never met Miss Smith there to my 
knowledge. My family knew the panel. 

By the Lord Advooats — Mrs. Jenkins was with L'Angelier 
when he was so ill. He said Dr. Steven had seen him that 
evening after I left. I could not say Mrs. Jenkins was present 
when he told me sa 

By the Dbak of Facoltt — ^I remember this because it was 
before I went to Spain. I went there on 6th November. 

By LoBD HAin)TBins^— I returned on 6th April. [Consults 
note-book.] I find I arrived in the Clyde on 6th April. 

17. RoBiBT Baird, examined by the Dbak <»■ Faoultt — I am RoiMPt Baird 
brother of the last witness. I was acquainted with L'Angelier. 
I can't say when I got to know him; it is not less than two 
years. I recollect him asking me to introduce him to Miss 
Smith. I cannot say how long ago this is ; I think it is about 
two years ago. He several times asked me to introduce him, 
and he seemed very pressing about it. I believe I asked a 
gentleman to introduce them, thinking it would be better to 
come from him than from me, but he declined. It was my 
uncle I asked. I think I then asked my mother to ask Miss 
Smith some evening, that I might ask L'Angelier, and introduce 
him. She declined to do so. They certainly never met in my 
mother's house. I introduced them in the street L'Angelier 
did not aak me to introduce him to Miss Smith's father, but he 
expressed an anxiety or determination to be introduced to him. 
When I introduced him to Miss Smith her sister was with her. 
I am now nineteen years old. 

Cross-examined by the SoucrroR^BinuiAL — ^L'Angelier once 
asked me to go with him to Row, and I understood his purpose 
was to go and see Miss Smith. He might have said he wished 
to call at Rowaleyn, but I don't recollect He frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to be introduced to her father. I have been 
in her father's house. 

18. Elizabbth Wallaob, examined by Mr. Youno — ^I keep s. Wallaee 
lodgers in Glasgow, and have done so for a number of years. M. 
L'Angelier lodged with me for some time when he first came to 
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B. WaUaM Glasgow. He came in the end ol July <»■ beginning of 
August^ 1852, and remained till the middle of December, 1853. 
He tdid me he had oome to be in some mercantile office. He 
said he had been a lieutenant in the nayy at one time. I don't 
know whether he meant the British or French navy. I under- 
stood it to be the British nayy, but I may have been wrong. 
He did not say he had sold his commission. He spoke of having 
lived in Edinbui^h before he came to me. He did not say 
anything of being in a situation in Edinburgh ; he said he had 
been long out of a situation. He said nothing about having 
been in Dundee. He told me he had been frequently in Fife, 
and mentioned that he knew some families there. 

Mr. Young — ^The Balcarraai family? 

WiTNass — ^I asked if he knew that family, and he said he did, 
or that he had heard of them. 

Cross-examined by the Loan Advogati — ^He was a well-con- 
ducted young man. He kept good hours, and no company. 
One day that he came in he said he had met an old sweetheart 
going on her marriage jaunt. He had a great aversion to 
medicine, and I never knew him take it. He was very cheerful. 
He played the guitar in the evenings, and sang occaaicnially. 
Robert Frmsep 19. Lieutenant-Colonel Robirt Frasbr, examined by Mr. 
Young — ^I reside at Portobello. I was not acquainted with the 
late M. L'Angelier. I never saw him in my life, to my know- 
ledge. He never was in my house, and never dined with me. 
At the time of his death I received a note from Mr. George 
M'Call mentioning the fact of his death. He mentioned him as 
a mutual friend; but I was very much surprised at it, never 
having seen M. L'Angelier or Mr. M'Call. There is no other 
Colonel Fraser in Portobello. 

By the Lord Advooatb — ^There is a Captain Fraser, R.N. 
Dr. a Adam 20. Dr. Charlbs Adam, examined by Mr. Young — I am an 
M.D. at Coatbridge, and keep a druggist's shop there. On 
Sunday afternoon, 22nd March, I was in my shop. I remember 
a gentleman coming into the shop that afternoon. He asked 
at first twenty-five drops of laudanum, which I gave him. After 
he got the laudanum he asked for a bottle of soda water. I 
said we had no soda water, but I would give him a soda powder, 
which I did. He mixed it and took it. This was about 
half-past five o'clock. I took him to be a military man ; there 
were several about DrumpeUier at the time. He wcM^e a 
moustache. [Shown photograph of L'Angelier.] This has a 
resemblance to the person, but I could not be quite certain 
it is the same ; it is like the gentleman. My shop was dark at 
the time, so I could scarcdy observe, because we don't take 
off the shutters on Sunday. We get the light in by the glass 
door. I suppose that he had on a dark brownish coat and a 
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Balmoral bonnet. The bonnet was like the one shown me. Dp.CAdmm 
I remember seeing a handkerchief sticking out of his outside 
breast-pocket. 

B7 the Lord Advooatb — ^He came in as if he had left off 
speaking to some one at the door» but I did not observe anj 
one. I am veiy s^dom in the shop on the Simday afternoon. 
A girl came into the shop after he had been in — while he was 
there. It must have been some trifling thing she wanted — I 
think castor oil. I don't know who ^e was. I have seen 
militaiy gentlemen frequently there. 

The Lord ADyoCATB---Can you swear that that picture is 
not one of them f 

Wrrmss — ^I am not certain. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^Is it like any of the military men that 
you have seenf 

WiTNiSB — ^Not to my knowledge. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^When did you first mention this fact? 

WiTNBSS — Three or four weeks ago. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^Who was it to? 

W1TNB8S— To Mr. Miller. 

The Lord Advooatb — Was he the first person you mentioned 
it to? 

W1TNB88 — ^He was. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^Tou saw Mr. Miller the first time two 
or three weeks ago? 

WrruBSS — ^Yee. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^When you first saw him did you tell 
him this? 

Witnbss — lYes. 

The Lord Advooatb — Did you tell him that the man got 
laudanum the first time you saw him? 

WmvBss — ^No; I told him he had got cigars. I knew he 
had got some other thing besides Uie powder. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^You recollected that afterwards? 

Wttubsb — ^Yes; and I wrote Mr. Miller to that effect. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^Tell me what made Mr. Miller come 
to you. 

WrrNBSS — I did not know his object 

The Lord Advooatb — ^What questions did he put when he 
first came? Was anything said about arsenic? 

W1TNB88 — ^Yes, he inquired if I had given arsenic; and I 
found that I had not. 

The Lord Advooatb — Were you asked to recollect anything? 

WrrNBSS — ^Yes ; I was asked to recollect if a person had called 
that Sunday, and got any medicine at all. After a few minutes 
I recollected about the laudanum. 

The Lord Justicb-Olbrx — Is that laudanum entered in your 
book? 
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Jane Kirk book, or the money received. We don't enter the money got 
over the counter. There was nobody eke in the shop selling 
anything. There was a woman iik, but I don't know who she 
was. I was asked if a gentleman had called buying medicine. 
I had not said, before I was asked, that there was anybody 
buying medicine. I was asked about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. 

Ro-ezamined by Mr. Youno — ^There was a woman in the diop 
at the time; she spoke of the appearance of the gentleman at 
the time. The remark was about his dress. She spoke of the 
hair about the lower part of his face — his beard. That was 
after he went out. He did not seem a foreign gentleman, such 
as I have seen. There was gaslight in the shop. 

R. Moppisoii 23. RoBSBT MoaaisoN, examined by Mr. Young — ^I am em- 
ployed by W. k R. Chambers, publishers and editors of 
Chambers's Jwmal. The four numbers of Chambers's 
Journal shown me were published in the usual way of the dates 
they bear. The present circulation is about 50,000. The first 
of these numbers is December, 1851 ; the second is 11th June, 
1853; the third, 9th February, 1856; and the fourth, 19th 
July, 1856. There is an article in each of these numbers on 
the use of arsenic. I am not aware that they excited a con- 
siderable sensation. 

0. Simpson 24. Gbobob Sdcpson, examined by Mr. Yottng — I am employed 
by W. Blackwood k Sons. The number of Blackwood's Maga- 
nne for December, 1853, was published by us. The circulation 
then was about 7000. Messrs. Blackwood were also the pub- 
lishers of ''The Chemistry of Conmion Life," by Professor 
Johnston. It was published in 1855, but it had before been 
published in numbers, which had a very large circulation, vary- 
ing from 5000 to 30,000. The circulation of the separate 
volumes, I suppose, has beem about 10,000. In chapter 23, 
"The Poisofns we Select," the firat part is entitled, "The Con- 
sumption of White Arsenic." The number containing that 
article sold to the extent of 5000, and the sale altogether to 
the present time of that number and the volumes is about 16,000 
or 17,000. There was a larger sale of the first volume than of 
Uie second. 

The DxAN or Facdltt then put in two letters, which he read. 
The envelope of the first is dated 18th September, 1855 — 

BsLOVBD EiOLi,— I have just received your note. I shall meet 
you. I do not care though I bring disgrace upon myself. To 



see you I would do anything. Emue, you shaU yet be happy ; 
3rou deserve it. You are young; you who ought to desire life 
wishing to end it I Oh I for the sake of your once-loved Mimi, 
desire to live and succeed in this life. Every one must meet with 
disappointment. I have suffered from disappointment. I long 
to see you and speak to you. 
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The second letter bore the post^mark 19th October, 1855. It 
is as follows: — 

BxLovsD EioLS, — Tour kind letter I receiyed this moming. 
Emile, you are wrong in thinking I love you for vour appearance. 
I did and do admire you, but it was for yourself alone that I loved 
you. I can give you no other reason, for I have got no other. If 
you had been a young man of some Glasgow family, I have no 
doubt there would be no objection to you. But because you are 
unknown to him, he has rejected you. Dear Emile, explain this 
sentence in your note — ** Before loiu^ I shall rid you and all the 
world of my presence." God forbia that you ever do. My last 
letter was not filled with rash promises. No; these promises 
written in my last letter shall be kept— must be kept. Not a 
moment passes but I think of you. 

An extract from a third letter, not dated, was read as 
follows: — 

I am almost well to-day, if the weather would only get warm. 
I have lost my appetite entirely. It is just anxiety and sadness 
that is the matter with me, but I am better to-night. Darling, 
if I were with you. I have laughed at the recollection of a con- 
versation of yours. What queer creatures jou must think young 
ladies at school I For a moment do you think their conversations 
are what you saidP Believe me, 1 never heard a young lady, 
while I was at school nearly three years, speak of the subject you 
mentioned. But perhaps it was different with me when at 
school. I had always a bedroom at school, and I was a parlour 
boarder. Do you really think they are so badP Some may, but 
not all. 

25. Dr. SoBSBT Patbbson, examined by the Dian of Faoultt dp. Robert 
— ^I am a physioian in Leith, and have practised there for several Peterson 
years. I have seen several cases of suicidal poisoning bj 
arsenic. They were chiefly young females connected with mills 
and colour works. In many cases they had obtained the arsenic 
about the works; in others it was purchased. I was called in 
to prescribe for them whfle they were suffering from the effects 
of the poison. I saw seven cases in all. They all died, with one 
exception. I used all the remedies I oould think of. In the 
six cases they submitted to medical treatment without attempt- 
ing any hindrance. Not one of them disclosed before death 
that they had taken poison. I asked several whether they had 
taken arsenic or some other poison, but they all denied it. The 
seventh case was a recovery. That person did not at first 
admit she had taken poison. After she had almost recovered 
from the secondary effects of it, she admitted it. She was then 
aware that she was recovering. In previous stages of her illness 
she was sullen and morose, and would not speak. Arsenic is 
largely used in colour manufactories, and was used to a larger 
extent at that time. These cases occurred several years ago. 
The people about the works had great facility at that time in 
taking away arsenic. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advooati — ^They were not at all 
about the same time. These seven cases occurred in the space 
of about eighteen years. The symptoms were nearly similar 
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Dr. Robert in all. They were duuracteristic of poiBoning bj arsenic. They 
Patenon yomited matter of various colours;, depending on what had been 
previously eaten. The sickness and vomiting ceased in some 
oases an hour or two before death, but in most instances con- 
tinued till death. They were all known cases of suicide. I 
can't say if any of them asked for a medical man to see them. 
I had no precise means of ascertaining what time elapsed 
between t«^ing the poison and the commencement of the 
symptoms. Death resulted in thirty-six hours, and one in 
twelve hours, from the commencement of the symptoms. 

To the Lord Justicb-Clbrk — In cases of suicide the early 
symptoms are not seen. There is less facility in obtaining 
arsenic now; there is less of the pigment made now. 
John FiemlBff 26. John Flbming, examined by Mr. Young — I am store- 
keeper to Todd k Higginbotham, printers and dyers in Glasgow. 
I have been so eleven years. I take charge of the whole 
chemical substances used in their printing and dyeing operar 
tions. Arsenic is one of the substances used in large quantities. 
We generally get from three to four hundredweight at a time 
from Charles Tennant k Co. in its purei, white state. It is used 
by us for mixing with other substances in making colour. It 
is put in barrels. The arsenic barrels are put into the store 
among the other things, quite open. When any of it is taken 
out of the barrel the lid is loosely laid on again. Three men 
and a boy work in the store with me; their duty is to weigh 
out the (Afferent substances as they are wanted by the colour- 
makers. From 80 to 90 lbs. are generally given to the colour- 
makers at a time. Hiey get that quantity several times a 
month. No person gets into the store except those engaged 
in it. It is token from the store to the colour-makers in open 
wooden pails. I oan't say how many workmen are employed 
about the works. I would not miss three or four ounces of 
arsenic if it were taken away. I would miss more. 
R.TownMnd 27. RoRSRT TowNSRND, examined by Mr. Young — I am 
manager to my brother, Mr. Townsend, manufacturing chemist 
in Glasgow. He deals largely in arsenic, and we have always 
large quantities at a time on hand. We have from one to ten 
tons at a time; it is kept in a private office in the counting- 
house. During the night it is locked up — ^not during the day. 
It stands in casks, as meal in a meal shop. One cask only is 
kept open for use. We employ from 100 to 140 people. I 
have no doubt they might take arsenic away if so inclined. 
I have never known it taken away. 
Janet Smith 28. Janbt Smith, examined by the Dran of Faculty — I am 
a sister of Madeleine Smith, and thirteen years of age. I was 
living in my father's house in Blythswood Square last winter 
and spring. I slept downstairs in the same bed with Madeleine. 
I generally went to bed before her. We both went at the same 
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time on Sunday, as a rule. I remember Sunday, 22nd Mardi. Janet Smlih 

We went to bed at the same time that night. I am quite sure. 

We went at 10.30, or after that. We went downstairs together 

from the dining-room. I don't remember which was in bed 

first. We were both undressing at the same time, and got 

into bed about the same time. We usually take about half an 

hour to undress. We were in no special hurry that night in 

undressing. My sister was in bed with me before I was asleep. 

I am sure of that. She was undressed as usual, and in her 

nightrclothes. I cannot say which of us fell asleep first. It 

was not long after we went to bed that I fell asleep. I don't 

remember papa making a present of a necklace to my sister 

lately, but I remember him doing so about a year ago. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advooatb — I have seen my sister 
take cocoa. I never saw her make it in her room. She kept 
it in a paper in her room. We had a fire. We went to bed 
that night at the same hour as usual on Sunday night with 
us. I remember the morning Madeleine went away. I suppose 
she had been in bed that night. I was asleep before she came 
to bed. She was away when I awoke. 

Re-examined — I have seen my sister taking cocoa in the 
dining-room. I don't know she had been recommended to take 
it. No oth^r body in the house took it. She kept it in her 
room, and took it in the dining-room. On Monday morning, 
23rd March, I found my sister in bed when I awoke about 
eight. 

29. Dr. Jamss Adajr Lawrib, examined by the Dban or Dp. Jshim a. 
Facultt — ^I am a physician in Glasgow, and have been in prao- ^^^* 
tice for a good many years. I have not made arsenic a par- 
ticular study, but I have had my attention recently directed 
to its effect on the skin if it were mixed with water. I tried 
it on myself. I put in water a quarter of an ounce of arsenic 
from Currie's shop, mixed with indigo, and washed my hands 
with it. I also mixed half an ounce of the same arsenic with 
water, and washed my face quite freely, but I washed my 
face afterwards with cold water. I found no disagreeable effects 
from it. I tried the washing of the face on Saturday. I had 
tried the washing of the hands previously. The effect of the 
washing on the hands was as if I had used a ball of soap with 
sand in it; the effect was not great, but, if at all, it had a 
softening effect. I don't think that increasing the amount of 
the arsenic would make any difference, on account of its insolu- 
bility. I made the experiments in a common-sized hand basin. 
I recollect treating one case of arsenical poisoning which pre- 
sented some remarkable peculiarities. The history of the case 
was this, avoiding names, places, and dates — It occurred during 
the prevalence of cholera some years ago in the west. I was 
asked to see a gentleman about seven or eight in the evening. 
I found he had been ill from three or four o'clock in the after- 
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Dp. James A. noon. I was in the habit of attending his family. I inquired 
Lawrte yf^j I jji^^j jjQ^ ^3^^ ggj^lj Iqj. sooner, and I was told that the 

Bymptoms had not been sufficiently clear to call for mj attend- 
ance. I found the patient labouring under the premonitory 
symptoms of cholera. I prescribed for him as for a case of 
cholera. I then left, and returned about ten o'clock, when I 
found the symptoms very much aggravated ; there was vomiting 
and purging, and cramp of the limbs. Some points in the case 
struck me as peculiar; his voice was not in the least affected, 
which it usually is in cholera, and almost uniformly in the later 
stages. The appearance of the matter vomited was also peculiar, 
in the colour especially, which was of a reddish yellow. In 
cholera we expect the rice-water discharges. It occurred to 
me that this might not perhaps be a case of cholera. I there- 
fore asked the gentleman if he had taken anything, or 
had had anything given to him. He said he had not taken any- 
thing that day excepting his ordinary food; he said, I think, 
that he had taken some chicken soup. The symptoms went on, 
and it struck me more that it was not a case of cholera. I 
therefore asked him if he had taken anything to account for 
the peculiar symptoms, and he said he had not. I called a 
medical friend in consultation, and being satisfied that some- 
thing was wrong, I again put it to the patient, in presence of 
the other medical man, whether he had taken anything, and 
he solemnly declared he had taken nothing. The symptoms 
went on till I became convinced he was dying, and then I put the 
question to him as a dying man to tell me whether he had taken 
anything. His answer a short time before he died was that he had 
taken nothing. He died, I think, about two in the morning, and 
the symptoms had commenced about three or four in the after- 
noon. The occurrence had nearly passed out of my mind, when 
next day, about two in the afternoon, I was informed that a 
gentleman was anxious to see me. I found he was connected 
with one of the druggist establishments in town. He said, '' You 
attended so-and-so last night, and he died of cholera.'' I said 
I did. He said, '' I think it is my duty to tell you that I sold to 
him, about two o'clock on the day he died, half an ounce of 
arsenic." I cautioned him not to mention the circimistanoe. I 
immediately went to the house, got the matter vomited, put 
it into a bottle, and got it analysed by an eminent chemist. 
He told me next day that he had found a large quantity of 
arsenic. I then had the body opened, and the stomach taken 
out and given to the same eminent chemist, and he found that 
it contained a large quantity of arsenic. The quantity was not 
determined; the stomach was full of arsenic. That patient 
received medical treatment very quietly, just as he had done 
on previous occasions. He took the prescriptions readily. He 
was living with his relations. I have a large family practice. 
By the Lord Advocatb — In making the experiments as to 
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washing my face and hands with ars^iic, I filled a basin with a Dr. JamM A. 
quantity of water, and washed my face and hands. I put in ^^"^^ 
Uie arsenic without allowing it to subside; a large part, of 
course, fell to the bottom. It is a practice I would have no fear 
in repeating. I don't think one experiment would justify me 
in saying it is a safe practice. I fdt no smarting of the eye, 
and no unpleasant feelings, and I would readily repeat ike 
experiment. If I had a case requiring it I would readily order 
it to be done. I would not advise it to be made a practice of. 
If there were vermin on the skin it might require to be done. 
I would not hesitate to prescribe it for that. I never did pre- 
scribe it, but I would have no fear in doing so. Extreme thirst 
is an early symptom in cholera, and in poisoning by arsenic. In 
cholera it is more towards the later stages. 

30. Dr. Douglas Maclagan, examined by the Dban oror. Dougiai 
FacuI/TT — I am a physician in Edinburgh. I have had some "■***•*" 
experience in cases of poisoning by arsenic, and I have devoted 
a good deal of attention to chemistry. From what I know of 
the properties of arsenic, I think that so very little of it is 
dissolved in cold water that I could not conceive it would do 
any harm to wash the face or hands with it. If agitated with 
cold water it dissolves one part, I think, in 400. That is so 
minute a quantity that I don't think it could do harm to the 
entire skin. If kept long in contact with the skin it might 
produce bad effects; but I should think very little effect would 
be produced on the hands by washing them in cold water in 
which a quarter or half an ounce of arsenic was put. Arsenic 
will dissolve more readily in hot water. The quantity dissolved 
by simply putting it in boiling water is not very great. In 
order to make boiling water a sufficient solvent of arsenic, you 
must continue the boiling of the arsenic for a considerable time ; 




part 

how much it retains at the boiling point. As a general rule, 
the presence of organic matter in a fluid impairs its power of 
dissolving arsenic. There does not appear to be a great differ- 
ence in the case of tea or coffee poured on arsenic from what 
I have stated as to water. They dissolve but a small quantity. 
I can't say how much cocoa or chocolate will hold in solution, 
because you cannot filter them so as to determine the quantity. 
There is a great deal of organic matter in cocoa or chocolate. 
Suppose a solution of arsenic applied to the skin, it would not 
have any poisonous effect; I don't think it would have any 
effect one way or another. If kept sufficiently long in contact 
with the skin, or rubbed in, arsenic might prove poisonous. 
There are cases in which arsenical ointment has proved 
poisonous. I remember a case of a person named Davidson who 
took arsenic, and I published an account of that case. She too> 
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Dr. DoQfflas it by accident. She was not a very strong-minded person ; she 
"^^^^^^"'^ was a hysterical and weak creature. She took it thinking it 
an efferrescing powder, and she did not discover what she 
had taken tiU she saw a dog pulling about the room a paper 
on which " Arsenic " was marked. I have paid attention to the 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning. In cases of slight quantities 
of arsenic being taken, the symptoms very often resemble those 
of bilious or British cholera attacks; in very severe cases of 
arsenical poisoning, terminating fatally, there is a veiy remark- 
able resemblance to persons labouring under malignant or 
Asiatic cholera. Witness stated Uie symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. He never saw jaundice as a symptom. In all the 
published cases it is only mentioned once, viz., in the case 
quoted by Taylor from Marshall. Irritation of the throat was 
a symptom. It does occur in cases of British cholera, but then 
it is generally caused by muscular soreness from severe 
vomiting. 

By the Lord Advocatb — ^It is possible that jaundice might 
accompany arsenical poisoning; it is difficult to deny a possi- 
bility in regard to physiological action. But in arsenical 
poisoning there is no jaimdice. Jaundice is the absorption of 
bile into the blood. The most probable hypothesis is that the 
absorption of the arsenic stops the secretion of the liver as it 
does that of the kidneys, and then there is no bile secreted, 
and no jaundice. The presence of organic matter interferes 
with the holding of arsenic in solution, but it might be held 
in suspension. A viscous fluid would hold more in suspension, 
and the more viscous the more it would hold. Great thirst 
is a symptom of poisoning by arsenic. I do not think water 
in which arsenic had been mixed would produce any e£Eeot 
on a person washing in it, if he kept his mouth and eyes shut, 
as most people do, but I would not recommend the practice. 

By the Dban of Facultt — I could not say how much arsenic 
could be held in suspension in a cup of cocoa ; it would depend 
on the thickness of the cocoa. In this country cocoa is very 
thin. In France chocolate is as thick as porridge. 
Hugh Hart 31. HuoH Habt, examined by the Dban of Faoultt — ^I am a 
druggist in Glasgow. The Bridge of Allan is between two and 
three miles fxx>m Stirling. The distance from Alloa to Stirling 
is seven to eight miles. 

By the Lord Advooati — Coatbridge is eight miles from Great 
Weston Road, Glasgow. 

A copy of the Gla^ow Post Office Directory, with a plan of 
the city, was then put in. 

This concluded the evidence for the defence, and the Court 
adjoximed. 
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Seventh Day— Tuesday, 7th July, 1^7. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

The Lord Advogatb then addressed the jury as follows: — LopdAdvosato 
Gentlemen of the jury, after an inyestigation which for its 
length has proved unexampled, I believe, in the criminal annals 
of this country, I have now to discharge perhaps the most 
painful public duty that evw fell to my lot. I am quite sure, 
gentlem^ that in the dischax^ of that duty I shall meet with 
that attention which the deep importance of this case requires, 
and whidi you have paid to its details from the commencement. 
Gentlemen, it is impossiUe, whatever impression may have been 
produced in your minds — ^it is impossible that, during this long 
and protracted trial, in which we have laid before you so many 
elements, some of them minute elements, of proof, necessarily 
to a certain extent disjointed and unconnected — ^I say, whatever 
moral impression may have been produced on your minds— and 
I fear there is little doubt of what that impression must have 
been — ^it is impossible that you can have rightly appreciated 
the full bearing of those details on the proposition which this 
indictment contains. It is now my duty, as clearly and as fuUy 
as I can, to draw these details together, and to present to you, 
if I can, in a connected shape, the links of that chain of evidence 
which we have been engaged for the last week in constructing. 
Gent^«nen, I could have rejoiced if the result of the inquiry 
which it was our duty to make, and of the laborious collection 
of every element of proof which we could find, would have 
justified us on the part of the Crown in resting content with 
the investigation into the facts, and withdrawing our charge 
against the prisoner. Gentlemen, I grieve to say that so far 
is that from being the result to which we come, that if you give 
me your attenti<Mi, for I fear the somewhat leng&ened treepass 
on your patience which I shall have to make, you will arrive 
at Uie conclusion that every link is so firmly fastened — ^that 
every loo|^ole is so completely stopped — ^that there does not 
remain the possibility of escape for the unhappy prisoner from 
the net that she has woven for herself. 

Gentlemen, the indictment charges three separate crimes, or 
rather it charges two separate crimes, one of them having been 
conmiitted twice, and the third once. It is an indictment 
which diarges two separate acts of administering poison with 
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LordAdvoeate intent to kill ; and the third charge is the successful administer- 
ing of poison with intent to kill, viz., miurder. They are charges 
to which, in some respects, different parts of the evidence 
apply; but they hang together; they throw light upon each 
other; they are not unconnected acts of crime. Our case is 
that the administration with intent to poison was truly part 
of a design to kill ; on the other hand, the facts connected with 
ihe death redect and throw back light on the previous acts of 
administration. In stating to you the evidence on which we 
think that these charges must be found proved, I shall avoid, 
as far as possible, travelling into a region which this case affords 
too great materials for — ^I mean the almost incredible evidence 
which it has afforded of disgrace^ and sin, and degradation — 
the dreadful social picture which it has revealed — the fearful 
domestic results which must inevitably f(^ow — ^those fedlings 
of commiseration and horror which the age, the sex, and the 
condition of the prisoner must produce in every mind — all 
these are things into which I shall not travel. They might 
unnerve me for the discharge of my painful public duty. 
Besides, no language of mine— no language of my eloquent and 
learned friend — can convey to the mind one-tenth of the impres- 
sion which the bare recital of ihe details of this case has already 
created throughout the whole of this country. I shall only 
say that these matters weigh on my mind, as I am sure they 
do on yours, with a weight and an oppression which neither 
require nor admit of expression. The only other remark of 
that kind which I shall make is this, that while a prisoner in 
the position of this unfortunate lady is entitled — ^justly entitled 
— ^to say that such a crime shall not be lightly presxmied or 
proved against her; yet, gentlemen, if the charges in the 
indictment be true, if the tale which I have to tell and have 
told be a true one, you are trying a case of as cool, premeditated, 
deliberate homicide as ever justly brought its perpetrator 
within the compass and penalty of the law. 

Gentlemen, the first fact on which I found is one into which 
it will not be necessary for me to go in any great detaiL It 
is a very important fact in the inquiry, but it is one on which 
you can have no doubt whatever: this imfortunate man, 
Emile L'Angelier, died of arsenic. There can be no doubt 
about that The symptoms which he exhibited on the night 
of the 22nd and morning of the 23rd March were in all respects 
ihe symptoms of poisoning by arsenic. I may have occasion, 
in the course of my remarks, to come back upon this; I do 
not stop for the present to demonstrate it. His body was 
opened, and the stomach was analysed by Dr. Penny, who 
found an immense quantity of arsenic in it; the other parts 
of the body which were taken out at the exhumation were 
analysed by Dr. Christison, and he found traces of arsenic in 
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every one of them ; and therefore, gentlemen, I think 70U will LordAdvoeato 
come to the concluBi<»i — and it is not a conclusion on which 
it is necessary for me to dwell — that the inquiry starts with 
this ascertained and certain fact, that L'Angelier died on the 
morning of the 23rd March in consequence of the administration 
of arsenic, whether given him by another, or taken by himself, 
in whatever way he swallowed it. The cause of his death was 
unquestionably arsenic. 

The next question which arises is, by whom was that poison 
administered? That truly constitutes the inquiry which you 
have now to answer. In passing from the corpus delicti, so 
to speak — ^in passing from the cause of L'Angelier's death — ^I 
do not allude to a theory which barely crossed my mind during 
the leading of the evidence yesterday as a possible case to be 
made in tbe defence, that^ notwithstanding the arsenic found 
in the stomach, his death was to be attributed to other causes, 
and that, in truth, it arose from biliary derangement or from 
cholera. Gentlemen, that is a theory which it is impossible 
to maintain. I pass from that at present, and I shall assume, 
during the rest of my argument, that L'Angelier died from 
the administration of arsenic. Passing from that, then, I 
now proceed to inquire, what is the evidence that connects the 
prisoner at the bar with the deaUi of L'Angelier? And before 
I state to you in detail — and I must do it with very great and 
anxious precision — ^the evidence on that point, which appears 
to me conclusive of the guilt of the prisoner, I must, after the 
course which the trial has taken, and the remarks which have 
been incidentally made in the course of it^ set you right in 
regard to some matters which have been raised respecting the 
conduct of the prosecution. A great deal was said while we 
were leading our evidence, especially as regarded the documents 
^-a great deal was said on tiie course that was followed when 
this inquiry first began aftw the death of L'Angelier. Those 
matters that were aUuded to were no doubt of considerable 
importance; but you must draw the distinction carefully be- 
tween remarks intended to apply to the general system of 
conducting prosecutions oi this kind, and those applicable to 
matters in which the prisoner can state any interest, or in 
regard to which her defence could in any way be affected. 
Gentlemen, I said at first, and I say still, that as far as regards 
the productions in our hands, I know of no case in which any 
prisoner has had more facilities than the prisoner at the bar; 
not too great facilities, for everything which we did in the 
matter had a tendency to ^icit the truth, which is the only 
object of this inquiry. Nor do I think that in so rare and 
sii^gular a case as this, we in the slightest degree departed from 
oiur public duty in enabling the prisoner more easily to conduct 
her defeuce. But as far as the proceedings have gone, whatever 
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LutdAdwiitii remarks may be made as to the oonduet of particular offioials^ 
I think I shall show you most deariy that the prisoner has 
suffered nothing in that respect, and that, in truth, if the 
matters referred to in these observations have any effect on 
the case at all, it has not been against the prisoner that that 
effect has been produced. On the death of L'Angelier a great 
quantity of documents was left by him in various of his reposi- 
tories. His death was sudden and unexplained. Dr. Thomson 
and Dr. Steven made a pott^mortem examination; but they 
could not state what the cause of death was. His employers, 
who took an interest in him, grew anxious. They examined 
his repositories, and they found that in his desk in the office, 
and in his lodgings, there were a variety of letters. The first 
examined were those that were in the <tosk in the office, which 
were examined by Stevenson and Kennedy; and the reading 
of some of them gave ihem a misgiving as to what the truth 
of this case might be. L'Angelier died on the 23rd, and on 
the 25th Mr. Stevenson made a communication to the Procurator* 
Fiscal, not charging anybody with a crime, or implicating 
anybody in the death, but simply calling his attention to ^e 
fact that L'Angelier had died under these circumstances, and 
stating that there were letters left in the desk which might 
be of importance as throwing light upon the mystery of his 
decease. The result was that Stevenson himself brought six 
or seven letters to the Procurator-Fiscal on that day, and those 
letters were marked by himself and clearly identified. The 
investigation went on. By the 30th Dr. Penny made his 
medical report A warrant was that day issued by the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, not against Miss Smith, or in a criminal charge 
at all, but as in the case of a sudden death, to search the 
repositories of the deceased. Gentlemen, that was done. The 
letters in the desk were sealed up in the presence of Kennedy 
and Stevenson. They were sent to the Procurator-Fiscal or 
to the Fisoal's office. They were found wiih the seals imbroken 
by Stevenson when he went there, and I think the box was 
opened in his presence. Wilson, the Procurator-Fiscal's clerk 
or assistant^ received the box in that state in the presence of 
Mr. Hart He swears that he locked it up at that time, that 
he delivered it some days afterwards to the office Murray in 
the state in which he got it^ The officer Murray swears that 
he marked the letters there, and delivered them back in the 
state in which he got them ; and from that time forward their 
identification is complete. In the lodgings letters were found 
in the portmanteau, in the desk, and in the tourist's bag. The 
letters in the portmanteau and in the desk were made up into 
bundles by Murray and his assistant M'Lauchlin. They were 
carried by M'Lauchlin to his own house on the night of the 
30th. He swears that they were not touched during that 
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night— that they remained in his own room. Murray got LordAdvoeato 

them next day, in the state in which he left them the night 

before, from Mliauchlin. They two set to work and marked 

the documents, keeping them all under lock and key during 

the process, and they handed them over to the Procurator-Fiscal, 

who marked them himself. Therefore, gentlemen, if you believe 

these officers, the history of these letters is also complete. 

And as regards the letters in the tourist's bag, the tourist's 

bag was opened in the presence of Stevenson and Hart; and 

there can be no doubt, therefore, of what the letters were that 

were contained in that repository. 

Now, it has been said tiiis is a very loose and improper mode 
of conducting this business. It has been said that these 
letters should have been handed over to the Sheriff-clerk, and 
that he was the proper custodier oi these documents. Now, 
I am very far indeed from saying that the proceedings in the first 
instance were what I should wish them to have been ; because 
I think it right to say that I know no excuse for an officer in 
the execution of a warrant, when he recovers documents under 
the authority of that warrant, not id^itifying them completely 
at the time. But^ on the other hand, that is a question not» 
as I think, relating in the least to the interest of the panel 
at the bar, because, if you shall be satisfied that the chain 
of evidence is complete— that these documents have truly come 
into the hands of the public prosecutor in the state in which 
they were found — ^why, gentlem^i, if these persons had not 
been officers of the law at all, if they had been private individuals 
dealing with articles found in the repositories of a deceased 
relation, and we had the same amount of evidence in regard 
to their custody and transmission, that evidence would have 
been perfect and complete. But it is said they do not know 
yet what documents were recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal. 
Gentlemen, they are not entitled to say so ; for this plain reason, 
that they had it in their power at any period, if they pleased, 
to ascertain exactly what documents had been recovered by 
the Procurator-Fiscal. It seemed to be said that the public 
prosecutor was in a position in which it depended entirely on 
his will and pleasure what facilities should be given to an 
accused party — to a party accused of a crime before the Court 
I am happy to say, gentlemen, that no such law exists in this 
land. If documents were in the hands of the Procurator-Fiscal, 
or of the public prosecutor, which the prisoner was entitled 
to have access to, the Courts of law were open, and an applica- 
tion to the Court of Justiciary would at once have prevented 
the public prosecutor from keeping back a single document to 
whidi the prisoner was entitled. And if they had really wished 
to know what documents were recovered by the Procurator- 
Fiscal, and really thought that any documents were retained 
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LMNIAdvo«at« by him, why did they not before this trial — why did tixej 
not when the trial began — intake an application to the Court 
to ascertain that fact in a pn^r and Intimate manner! 
Gentlemen, I will tell you. Because every scrap of paper 
that passed between the prisoner and the deceased L'Angelier 
has in one shape or other been produced in this process. 
It is not now in the mouth of the prisoner to say, by cross- 
examination, as to matters over which obscurity may in words 
be thrown — ^it is not in the mouth of the prisoner to say that 
one single document has been retained that she or the agents 
for her defence might, if they chose, have taken tiie proper 
means to ascertain, lliere was a complaint made that we had 
refused access to the original documents. Gentlemen, I did 
so— we did so—on our own responsibility; and that we did 
rightly there can be not a shadow of doubt. You have seen the 
mass of this correspondence; you have heard it explained in 
what state the repositories were ; you have seen amady, and 
you will know much more, before this case is concluded, how 
vital eveiy scrap may be that we have produced, to the justice 
of this case. It was absdutely necessary that we should have 
the use of documents to identify the handwriting, to trace 
the letters, to ascertain their dates, to ascertain their import; 
and it was necessary that we liiould take care that under no 
circumstances should those important elements of evidence run 
the slightest risk of being lost to justice. Gentlemen, the 
prisoner used the right which the law gives to a person accused 
in this country, among the many other safeguards with which 
our system above all others surrounds a person accused — ^I say 
she used the privilege of what is called " running hw letters ** 
immediately after t^e time when she was apprehended; and 
the effect of running letters is this, that it compels the public 
prosecutor to bring the accused to trial within a certain time, 
otherwise the prisoner must be set free; and accordingly it 
was absolutely necessary that within a limited time the case 
for the prosecution should be prepared ; but the prisoner might 
have delayed the trial at any time. No doubt to a certain 
extent she would have lost the benefit of the haste with which 
the prosecutor otherwise was c<Hnpelled to complete his case; 
but if her advisers in such a case as this had really thought 
that there was injustice done — diat there had been improper 
obstacles placed in the way of her defence — do you imagine 
that for a fortnight here or there they would have refrained 
from applying for a delay of the trial, which they would have 
got at once from the indulgence of the prosecutor without any 
further proceedings, but which, if the prosecutor had been 
unwilling to grant, the Court, as a matter of course, would 
have given? Gentlemen, I have made these remarks because 
I think that an undue impression may have rested upon your 
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mindB in regard to those matters during the discussions that LordAtfvoeau 
arose on the trial. To what extent the Sheriff ought personally 
to superintend precognitions, or whether the Sheriff-clerk is 
the proper depositary of these documents, are matters relating 
to the general administration of the criminal law, upon which 
different opinions may subsist, and which may be modified 
by practicflJ difficulties. I am glad to think that I speak in 
the presence of two of the learned judges who have thems^ves 
been in the position of Sheriffs, and they know well that I 
am right when I say that whatever may be the theory, it has 
not been the practice in any county in Scotland for the Sheriff- 
clerk to be the custodier of documents under circumstances 
such as these ; and that, in regard to the taking of precognitions, 
although the Sheriff is responsible unqueetionaUy for precogni- 
tions tiiat are taken, it is not possible in all cases that he shall 
personally superintend a precognition taken, nor is it, I think, 
a subject for observation on the part of my learned friend 
that any particular witness has been precognosced on my 
account without the Sheriff having been present. It is per- 
fectly certain, gentlemen, that any such rule as that would in 
truth paralyse the whole machinery of justice, and this very 
case is an illustration of what would have been the result if 
eyery precognition in which there were important statements 
beanng on the case had only been taken in the presence of 
the Sheriff. I venture to say that the result would have been 
that this case must have been delayed until it was impossible 
for the public prosecutor to bring the prisoner to trial, or that 
the important public interests which in the great community of 
Glasgow are committed to these important and learned officials 
would have been unnecessarily injured. I do not say this for 
the purpose of in the least questioning the assertion that the 
Shenff ought as far as possible to be present at the precognition 
of witnesses, especially in a case like this; nor do I say, in 
one way or other, whether in this particular case this duty 
was or was not sufficiently dischaiged, for I have no means 
of judging of this. What I have said relates to the general 
administration of the criminal law of this country, and has 
no bearing whatever on the interests of the panel in this 
particular case, and is not I think a subject for observation in 
any way, so far as the prisoner at the bar is concerned. 

It has been said that we should not have produced only a 
partial correspondence. I feel it is very unfortunate only to 
have a partial correspondence produced; but I have produced 
all the correspondence to which the prosecutor had access. For 
the most part there was only one side of the correspondence, 
and we had none of the other. We had nearly 200 letters, or 
more than 200 letters, from the prisoner at the bar to deceased 
— ^we have only one copy of a letter from deceased to prisoner. 
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LordAd?oeftto There were other writings in the handwriting of the prisoner, 
but these it seems cannot be used in evidence. I regret that 
in a case of such importance, while you have on the one hand 
innumerable letters of the prisoner, jou have, on the other hand, 
only one copy of a letter of deceased. How came thatf Tou 
will see in the correspondence that the letters of L'Angelier 
were not destroyed till a very recent date. You could not 
have been much surprised if it had been otherwise. That a lady 
should not preserve letters of that description would not be in 
the least degree remarkable, but there is evidence that down 
to the 7th or 8th February last that correspondence was in 
existence, and we have heard no explanation of any kind as to 
what has become of it. This we know, and this only, that not 
one single scrap in the handwriting of L'Angelier has been 
discovered m this case, excepting those four documents, three 
of which have not been admitted in evidence; therefore, in 
the matter of this correspondence, we have done all we could. 
The only matter in which the prisoner has a legitimate 
interest as regards this question is, no doubt, one of very great 
importanca She has an interest that these letters shall be 
shown to be properly arranged, because it is very often the case 
that letters bear no date except the post-mark upon the 
envelopes; and you must be satisfied that each letter was in its 
proper envelope. Let me make this observation, in the first 
place, upon this very important point — ^that that is a difficulty 
that necessarily occurs in every case where the evidence consists 
of letters sent in envelopes, and the letters themselves bear 
no date. It has been a misfortune, in the way of tracing the 
fact of letters being sent in that way, that there never was any 
means of connecting the envelope with the letter, except the 
fact of its being found there. Most people, not intending to 
keep their correspondence, and not of very methodical habits in 
that way, constantly leave sometimes the letter and envelope 
apart, sometimes the letter in ihe wrong envelope; and if the 
officers in this case had gone to work with the most scrupulous 
nicety, and if you had it beyond all question that the letters 
found were produced in precisely the same state as found, the 
remark of my learned friend would have been equally well 
founded if he had said — ^"What evidence is there that these 
letters so found in these envelopes were sent in them; and how 
can we know, when letters are found tossing about in a desk 
in an office, not made up with regularity, that this person was 
in the habit of keeping his letters in a manner which would 
make the envelope proper evidence? " That, I say, is a remark 
which occurs in every case of the kind, and which my learned 
friends are quite entitled to make here. I do not say that the 
envelopes afford conclusive evidence of the dates, but I do 
say that tiie envelopes in which letters are found form an 
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dement to enable you to arrive at the truth, and if you find tordAdfocate 
in a series of letters that, in the first place, when a letter is 
dated on a particular day, the postrmark plainly corresponds 
to that particular date — ^if you can find tliat a letter bears 
''Monday nig^t," and the postrmark bears the morning post- 
mark of Tuesday, the 28th, or supposing a letter be dated 
''Monday night," while there is no day of the month, and the 
next day is Tuesday, the, 28th, and that is the post-mark; or 
that a letter bears date " Monday morning,'' and you find that 
the post-mark is Monday, the 20th February — all that, I think, 
will necessarily lead you to conclude, if you find it in a uniform 
series of letters, that these letters have been kept in their 
proper envelopes. I do not say that that even is the case, but 
it is a matter you will judge of as regards the general position 
of the letters; and if you find this to occur uniformly through- 
out the series of letters, one after ihe other, you can have no 
reason to doubt that these letters have been put in their proper 
envelopes. But I do not rest the proof of the date of the letters 
upon that. There is scarcely one letter the date of which I could 
not prove, if there had been no post-mark or envelope at all, 
by tile facts t^ey tell, and by their relation to each other. In 
the laborious investigation which I shall have to make into this 
matter, you will find that this is very clearly and distinctly 
brought out; and I think you will be satisfied that, although 
these postrmarks afford a strong presumption in regard to 
the letters being in the same state as when originally sent, the 
evidence of their dates does not depend on that circumstance 
alone — ^I think their dates can be proved with absolute 
certainty, so far as we can produce certainty on the human 
mind. 

After this somewhat long digression I come back to the details 
of the case. My story is i^ort This young lady returned from 
a London boarding-school in the year 1853. She met L'Angelier 
somewhere, I believe, about the end of 1854. L'Angelier's 
history has not been very clearly brought out. It is plain, 
unquestionably, that in 1851 he was in very poor and destitute 
circumstances. Of his character I say nothing at present but 
this, that it is quite clear that by energy and attention he had 
worked his way up to a position that was at least respectable — 
a position in which those who came in contact with him plainly 
had for him a very considerable regard. It is no part of my 
case to maintain the character of the unhappy deceased. The 
foots in this case make it impossible to speak of him in any 
terms but those of very strong condemnation. Nor am I at aU 
inclined to say that from first to last his conduct was that of 
a man of honour. But still it is plain that, when Miss Smith 
became first acquainted with L'Angelier, he was a man moving 
in a respectable position, bearing a respectable character, liked 
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LopdA4TOMU ^7 ^ those who came in contact with him, spoken of by the 
t^ree landladies with whom he lodged in the highest possible 
terms — ^a man of whom the chancellor of the French Consulate 
spoke as respectable and steady — a man spoken of by his 
employers and by his fellow-clerks in Huggins's warehouse also 
in the highest terms. I do not say anything of that at present^ 
but such is the fact. These two persons met; diey were intro- 
duced, I assume, clandestinely. After a time, it seems, an 
attachment commenced, which was forbidden by her parents. 
It is only right to say that the earlier letters of the prisoner 
at that time show good feeling, proper affection, and a proper 
sense of duty. Time went on; the intercourse was again 
renewed, and in the course of 1856, as you must have found, 
it assumed a criminal aspect. From that time down to the end 
of the year, not once or twice, but^ I have evidence to ^ow, 
repeatedly, acts of improper connection took place. It will 
be necessary for you to take into your consideration that she 
had so completely committed herself by the end of 1856, 
that she was, I will not say in L'Angelier's power (he was in 
her power), but she belonged to him, and could with honour 
belong to no one else. But her affection began to cool ; another 
suitor appeared; she endeavoured to break off her connection 
with L'Angelier by coldness, and asked him to return her 
letters. He refused, and threatened to put them into the hands 
of her father; and it seemed to be said that this was a kind of 
dishonourable threat. There is much that is dishonourable in 
this case, but not in that. It would not have been honourable 
to allow the prisoner at the bar to become the wife of any other 
man. It was then she saw the position she was in — she knew 
what letters she had written to L'Angelier — she knew what 
he could reveal — she knew that, if those letters were sent to 
her father, not only would her marriage with Mr. Minnoch be 
broken off, but that she could not hold up her head again. 
She writes in despair to him to give her back her letters; he 
refuses. There is one interview — she attempts to buy prussio 
acid; there is another interview — she has bought arsenic; there 
is a third interview — she has bought arsenic again. Her letters 
— instead of being cold, instead of demands for the recovery of 
her letters being contained in them — again assume all the 
warmth of affection they had the year before. On the 12th of 
March she has been with Mr. Minnoch making arrangements for 
her marriage in June — on the 2lBt she invites L'Angelier, with 
all the ardour of passion, to come to see her — she buys arsenic 
on the 18th — and L'Angelier dies of poison on the morning of 
the 23rd. The story is strange, in its horrors almost incredible ; 
and no one can wonder that such a story should carry a thrill 
of horror into every family in tiie land. Well may my learned 
friend require me to bring strong proof of it; for certainly, 
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irithout clear proof» no one would believe it. The prisoner is UrdAdvoaaU 

well entitled to every presumption of innocenoe whidi law and 

reason can give her; but if , as I am certainly bound to do» I 

bring before you such proof as to carry conviction to your 

minds that no reasonable man can doubt — ^that no reasonable 

ray of doubt can penetrate the judgment — ^then, incredible as 

the story is, and fearful as the result of your verdict must be, 

we have no alternative, in the discharge of our public duty, 

but myself to ask, and you to give, that verdict which the 

facts of the case, if proved, demand. 

But what that proof is to be you must consider very seriously. 
In cases of this kind — ^in occult crimes especially — ^the ends of 
justice would be perpetually defeated if you were to say you 
shall not convict a man unless you find some person who saw the 
crime committed. But in the case of administration of poison, 
that remark applies with peculiar force. In truth, the fact of 
administering poison before witnesses is so far from affording, 
in the first instance, a presumption of guilt, that it sometimes 
is the strongest proof of innocence. I remember a case which 
attracted as much attention in a sister country as this has 
done in ours. The culprit there sat by the bedside of his 
victim, surrounded by medical attendants — gave him the poison 
in their presence — sat and witnessed its effect — saw his dying 
agonies with a coolness that could hardly be believed. Iliere 
could hardly be a stronger presumption of his innocence than 
that; and the result was that he very nearly had entirely 
escaped suspicion from the fact that the thing was done openly. 
And, therefore, in the case of the administration of poison, the 
fact of there being no eye-witness to the administration is not 
an element of much weight in the inquiry. Tou may assume 
that if it was done with a guilty intention it was done secretly. 
The question is, whether we have evidence to trace the crime 
from the course of the circumstances. 

Now, having thus given you an outline of the nature of the 
evidence, I go on to consider that evidence in detaU; and I 
shall endeavour to do that in a manner which shall bring clearly 
before you how these facts, in their order, bear upon the crime 
alleged. We have to take the links of different parts of this 
chain of efvidence somewhat out of the order in which the evidence 
has been led. I shall now proceed to look at them exactly in 
the order of time, beginning with April, 1856. The first letter 
which it is necessary for me to refer to is the letter dated 29th 
April. 1 have already given you an outline of the nature of the 
connection that began between the prisoner and the deceased at 
that time; and I intend to read a few passages from the coi^ 
respondenoe between 29th April, 1856, and the end of that year, 
in order to show you — ^first, how far the prisoner had committed 
herself at that time;, and, secondly, the moral and mental state 
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LordAdvoaate to yAncb. she had reduced herself. Tou will then be better able 
to appreciate the course which ultimately she was led to pursue. 
That letter of the 29th April, 1856, is one of the few letters 
which bear a date. It has also a post-mark, "Helensbur^, 
April 30, '56.'' In that letter she says — " Dearest^ I must see 
you ; it is fearful never to see you ; but I am sure I don't know 
when I shall see you. P. has not been a night in town for some 
time, but the first nig^t he is off I shaU see you. We shall 
spend an hour of bliss. There shall be no risk ; only C. H. shall 
know " — ^this C. H. being Christina Haggart» who was made the 
confidante of this amour since its commencement, and the 
vehicle through whom the letters were transmitted. That was 
on the 29th of April. On Friday a letter without a date is 
written, and enclosed in an envelope which bears the post-mark 
of Saturday, " May 3rd, '56." In this letter, dated Friday, the 
prisoner says — " P. has been in bed two days. If he should not 
feel well and come down on Tuesday, it shall make no difference. 
Just you come; only darling, I think if he is in the boat, you 
should get out at Helensburgh. Well, beloved, you shall come 
to the gate — ^you know it — and wait till I come. And then, 
oh happiness, won't I kiss jrou, my love, my own beloved Emile, 
my husband dearf I don't think there is any risk. Well, 
Tuesday, 6th May — ^the gate — half-past ten; you understand, 
darling." The next letter is dated " Wednesday morning, five 
o'clock," and bears the post-mark, *' Helensburgh, 7th." There 
are two post-marks, but the year and month are not legible, 
though the month appears from one post-mark to be May, and 
the year 1856. In tliis letter, dated " Wednesday morning, five 
o'clock," and found in an envelope bearing the date 7th May, 
you have these words — " My own, my beloved husband — I trust 
to €rod you got home safe, and were not much the worse of 
being out. Thank you, my love, for coming so far to see your 
Mimi. It is truly a pleasure to see my Emile. Beloved, if we 
did wrong last night, it was in the excitement of our love. 
Tes, beloved, I did truly love you with my soul." Then she 
says further down — '' Am I not your wife? Tes, I am. And you 
may rest assured, after what has passed, that I cannot be the 
wife of any other but dear, dear Emile." Then after referring 
to a journey to Lima, which L'Angelier had proposed nuiking» 
she goes on to say — ^"I shall write dear Mary soon. What 
would she say if e^e knew we were so intimate? She would 
lose all her good opinion of us both — ^would she not?" That 
letter speaks language not to be mistaken. From that period 
dates the commencement of the criminal intimacy between the 
parties. The letters between that date of 7th May and the 
end of the year are written in a strain that really I do not 
think I shoiild comment upon. I can say this, that the expres- 
sions in iheae letters — the language in which they are ooudied 
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— ^the matters to which they refer — show so entire an overthrow LordAdvoeate 
of the moral sense— the sense of moral delicacy and decency — 
as to create a picture which I do not know ever had its parallel 
in an inquiry of this sort. That is the character of these letters 
from May, 1856, down to the end. Where the prisoner had 
learned iAxiB depraved moral state of thought and feeling it is 
not for me to say. If my learned friend means to say that 
L'Angelier had his own share in corrupting her moral sense, 
I shall not much dispute it. It does not matter to this inquiry 
whether 'tiiatwas so or not. There is scarcely one of these letters 
down to the end of December, 1856, or beyond that period, 
that does not allude in direct terms to such things as are 
alluded to in the letters already quoted from. I next refer to a 
letter dated "Friday night," enclosed in an envelope bearing 
the post-mark " Helensburgh, Friday, 27th May," from which I 
take the following as a specimen of the letters which passed 
at this time. In that letter she says — " I think I would be wish- 
ing you to love me, if I were with you, but I don't suppose you 
would refuse me, for I know you will like to love your Mimi " 
— ^three scores being made under "love." In a letter, which 
has no date, she swears she will never marry any one else, and 
in another letter, enclosed in the same envelope, ahe says — " Our 
intimacy has not been criminal, as I am your wife before God." 
Then she says — " I promise to you, you shall have it (my like- 
ness) some day, so that promise won't be broken. If I did not 
sign my name, it was for no reason. Unless it is to a stranger, 
I never do put Smith, only Madeleine." The conclusion of that 
letter is in the same strain as the rest. The correspondence 
proceeds, and we have a letter dated Saturday night, and 
bearing the Helensburgh post-mark, " July, '56." The dates are 
really not material, as the letters are evidently written in 1856, 
and I need not stop to demonstrate the precise time. If there 
were more doubt about the post-marks it would make no differ- 
ence, as the relations between the parties in 1856 are sufficiently 
established independent of that evidence. But in that letter 
she says — " I shall not see you till the nights are a little darker. 
I can trust C. H. She will never teU about our meetings. 
She intends to be married in November; but she may change 
her mind." In point of fact, C. H., or Christina Haggart, was 
married in May last, and the references in the letter sufficiently 
determine the period when it was written. The next letter I 
refer to is one dated on Thursday evening, in which the prisoner 
says — " I cannot see you ere you go, for which I am sorry. 
You forget that my little sister is in my bedroom, and I could 
not go out by the window, or leave the house, and she there. 
It is only when P. is away I can see you, for then Janet sleeps 
with M." She then refers to his visit to Badgemore. My 
learned friend requested that the last passage in that letter 
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LopdAdvoeato should be read, for the purpose of diowing that she had read an 
article in Blackwood^s Magazine about arsenic. That shows 
plainly, at any rate, that it was written in the month of 
September. At the bottom of the page is this passage — " I did 
tell you at one time that I did not like — (William is first 
written, but scored out) — Minnoch, but he was so pleasant that 
he quite raised himself in my estimation." That must have 
been in September, 1856, and you will see that in tiie corre- 
spondence to the end of the year there are constant allusions 
to Minnoch, by way of preparing L'Angelier for something in 
connection with that man. And it turns out, in point of fact» 
that L'Angelier did become extremely jealous of his attentions. 
The next letter has the post-mark, *^ Helensburgh, 29th Septem- 
ber." She begins by saying — " I did not write you on Saturday, 
as C. H. was not at home, so I could not get it posted. . . . 
I don't think I can see you this week. But I think next Monday 
I riiall, as P. and M. are to be in Edinburgh. But my only 
thought is Janet; what am I to do with her? I shall have to 
wait till she is asleep, which may be near eleven o'clock. But 
you may be sure I shall do it as soon as I can." Further on she 
goes on to say — " Mr. Minnoch has been here since Friday. He 
is most agreeable. I think we shall see him very often this 
winter. He says we ediall, and P. being so fond of him, I am 
sure he will ask him in often." Tou will recollect that Mr. 
Minnoch's house is next to Mr. Smith's in Blythswood Square. 
In illustration of what I have said that these letters do not 
require post-marks to prove the dates, I may remark that the 
last letter is clearly written some time after the end of August, 
1856, and clearly written just before the family left Helens- 
burgh to go, for the first time, to the Blythswood Square house, 
referring, as it does, to Mr. Minnoch's vicinity to the family. 
In the next letter, writing from Helensburgh on Tuesday — ^post- 
mark illegible — ^she says — "I forgot to tell you last night that 
I shall not be able, of an evening, to let you in. My room is 
next to B., and on the same floor as the front door. (This refers 
to the Blythswood Square house, which he had never yet seen.) 
I shall never be able to spend the happy hours we did last 
winter." You will find by and by that ^e got over that diflSr 
culty. The next letter to which I refer is one dated Sunday 
evening, with the Helensburgh post-mark of Monday, 20th 
October, in which she says — "Papa is very busy wiUi some 
election matters." This refers to the civic elections in 
November, and fixes the date of the letter beyond 
question at the end of October. On the Sunday evening, 
then, before Monday, the 20th October, she say»— - 
"Janet is not well; ^e has a bad cold. Do you know I 
have taken a great dislike to C. H. I shall try and do without 
her aid in the winter. She has been with us four years, and 
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I am tired of her, but I won't show it to her." The next letter LordAdvoeate 
is dated " Friday night, twelve o'clock," and is posted in Glasgow 
on the 18th November. In this letter she says — " Sweet love, — 
Ton should get those brown envelopes; they would not be so 
much seen as white ones put down into my window. You should 
just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then slip it in. The back 
door is dosed. M. keeps the key, for fear our servant boy 
would go out of an evening. We have got blinds for our 
windows. . . ." She had so arranged that, instead of having 
her room on the same floor with the front door, she should have 
it on the same floor as the low front door, so that the window 
of her room, being on a level with the pavement, might be a 
depository for their correspondence. This is the first letter, 
then, in which instructions are given as to how the correspond- 
ence is to take place at the Blythswood Square house. I shall 
now wish you to look at the plan of the house. [After referring 
to the various apartments in the front and back floors, and to 
their connection with each other, his lordship continued] — ^This 
letter, among other things, contains this passage — '^ I saw Robert 
Anderson; he was speaking of the Huggins's, but did not speak 
of you. I am so fond of any one speaking of you, beloved 
L'Angelier." Then, after some expressions of the kind I have 
alluded to, the letter ends thus — " I have been ordered by the 
doctor, since I came to town, to take a fearful thing, called 
peasemeal — such a nasty thing. But I don't think I can take 
this meal. I shall rather take cocoa." And you have it in 
evidence that she did so. [His lordship, in again referring to 
the plan of the house, said}— I make a remark to this just now 
for the purpose of stating that a person coming into the front 
door could get into the dining-room without attracting any 
attention whatever from those occupying the bedrooms at the 
back of the house. It is also apparent from the plan that any 
one could go to the kitchen from Miss Madeleine's bedroom on 
the sunk floor without attracting attention; and what is more, 
a person going out from Miss Madeleine's bedroom could go 
up the inner stiaircase without attracting the attention of those 
occupying the bedrooms in the back of the house, or any of 
the other bedrooms. I think you have here the position of 
these rooms; and now, gentlemen, I will call your attention to 
tk letter dated Monday evening, having no post-mark, but 
stating that it is ** the first letter I have written in Blythswood 
Square house." In this letter there are various repetitions of 
matters mentioned in former letters that I have referred to. 
This, then, brings them to the house in Blythswood Square, 
and now you will see the course that the correspondence takes. 
In one letter she says — "I don't think I can take you in as 
I did in India Street," plainly showing tliat she had taken 
hhn in there. Then she says in the next letter, which is dated 
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LordAdvoeata " Thursday evening, eleven o'clock," and bears the postrmark 
of "Friday, November 21," and which was evidently writtea 
in the Blythswood Square house — " Now, about writing, I wish 
you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday evening next. 
Tou will, about eight o'clock, come and put the letter down 
into the window — (just drop it in — ^I won't be f^ere at the time) 
— ^the window next to Minnoch's close door. There are two 
windows together with white blinds. Don't be seen near the 
house on Sunday, as M. won't be at churdi, and she will watch. 
In your letter, dear love, tell me what night of the week will 
be best for you to leave the letter for me. If M. and P. were 
from home I would take you in very well at the front door, 
just ihe same way as I did in India Street, and I won't let a 
chance pass — ^I won't, sweet pet of my soul, my only beet-loved 
darling." I have told you, gentlemen, that she could perfectly 
well take him in at the front door. She could leave her own 
room, go upstairs, and she had only to open the hall door 
sufficiently to enable L'Angelier to get into the drawing-room» 
so as to prevent the possibility of being heard from any of the 
back rooms of the house. And this letter proves that it was 
not a mere theory, but what she proposed to do. The next 
letter bears no date, but it is posted 6.23 p.m. on Friday, the 
26th December, 1856. Gentlemen, I only allude to this letter 
for the purpose of making an observation with regard to dates. 
She says she is going out on Wednesday night, but that she 
will try and write on Thursday. There is a postscript to the 
letter, which bears this — "Thursday, 11th December, six or 
eight o'clock." Now, this you might at first take for a date, 
but it is simply the date of an assignation. And this proves 
two things — ^first, that the letter was written before Thursday, 
and after the Thursday of the preceding week, as the post-mark 
bears Friday. Then the next letter is on a Tuesday 
morning, and bears the post-mark of the 14th of the month. 
Gentlemen, it seems plain that there was at l^is time a serious 
intention on the part of these persons to make an elopement. 
Tou had it proved by many witnesses. Tou had it proved by 
the landlady, Mrs. Clark, as to the intention to have the 
banns proclaimed on Sunday, and the marriage to take place on 
Monday. There are, besides, various allusions in the lettera 
to getting married by a Justice of the Peace. The letter No. 71 
I only refer to for the purpose of showing that on a particular 
occasion the proclamation of the banns was spoken about; and 
you will find mention of it otherwise. No. 73 bears the date 
of Thursday night, and the 16th December was Friday; the 
post-mark bearing date the 17th of a month which is not 
legible. In the next letter she says — " 1 am going to a concert 
to-morrow, but it is the last one. I don't know if Minnoch is 
going. Janet and Jack (her sister and brother) have sent out 
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fifty iiiTitations for the 29th. James is to be at home on Friday.'' LordAdvosata 
Thai is dated Tuesday, and the next letter is dated Thursday. 
Now, Thursday was the 18th December, and it bears the post- 
mark of the 19th. Now, you see, gentlemen, that in almost 
every instance in the letters which I have read to you, the day 
of the week precisely corresponds with the post-mark on the 
enrelope. It has been proved that this was one of the letters 
found in the desk of the deceased, and taken to the Procurator- 
Fiscal's office, where it was marked by Mr. Stevenson. No. 75, 
which is the next of the series I have to allude to, was plainly 
written after the last letter I read, and I mention this 
to show how the dates correspond, because in this letter she 
BBjB she was going with Mr. Minnoch to a concert, and she 
says — " Tou say you heard I took M. to the concert against his 
inclination, and forced him to go. I told you the right way 
when I wrote. But frcMn your statement in your letter of to-night 
you did not believe my word. Emile, I would not have done 
this to you. Even now I would write and tell you. I would 
not believe every idle report. No; I would not. I would, my 
beloved Emile, believe my husband's word before any other. 
But you always listen to reports about me if they are bad. 
You know I could not sit a whole evening without talking, but 
I have not flirted." Grentlemen, there is evidence here, which 
you have under the hand of ^e prisoner further on, that after 
the first paroxysms had subsided, her affection towards 
L'Angelier had cooled. The reason of that it is not necessary 
that we should discern. He seems to have been rather exacting; 
but whatever the reason might be, it is quite plain that a 
change came over her affection about this time. I have now 
brou^t them down to the 18th December, 1856, and she says 
herself in a subsequent letter that her coolness began in 
November, when they came to Glasgow. Not only so, but she 
begins to do what L'Angelier called flirting with Mr. Minnoch. 
Mr. Minnoch has told you that at this time and during the whole 
of this winter there was a tacit understanding between them 
that they were lovers. She alludes to this in her letter when 
she refers to the reports about her, and denies that there is 
any truth in them. On the next day she says — "For your 
sake I shall be very cold to everybody. I am rather more fond 
of C. H- She is very civil. I will trust her." Gentlemen, there 
is in the rest of this letter what I will not read, but there is 
a plain and obvious reference to the possibility of her becoming 
a mother, which, under the circumstances, it is impossible not 
to see the force of. Then the next letter occurs on Thursday. 
Thursday was the 25th of December, and it is posted on the 
26th or 28th of the month. But the one following. No. 79, 
is one of great consequence, because it refers to the meetings 
in the BlyUiswood Square house. It is dated Monday. Monday 
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LordAdvoaate was the 22nd of December, but there is no date, or the post- 
mark has been obliterated. I think, however, there is internal 
evidence that it was written on that Monday. She says — 
"Beloved Emile, — ^We must meet. If you love me you will 
come to me when P. and M. go to Edinburgh, which will be 
the 7th or 10th January,'' and then edie goes to speak of 
Christmas dinners, and says that they are " great bores." %e 
then goes on to say — ^"Will you give me a letter on Friday 
at six o'clock, as I have promised to go with Jack to the pan- 
tomime," and at the top of the page she speaks about James 
giving a party. You remember, with reference to Janet and 
James giving a party two days preceding, and as this letter 
alludes to the party, it proves unquestionably that it must have 
been written about the date I have assigned to it. And as it 
bears the date of Monday night, I think I am ri^t in assuming 
it to be Monday, the 22nd. latere is the further allusion to a 
merry Christmas, and to going to Sauchi^all Street, which 
shows it to have been about that time. It was plainly written 
before Christmas, 1856. Tou will find a reference in a subse- 
quent letter to her having gone to the pantomime. She says — 
"P. and M. thought of going to Edinburgh," and then she 
continues — " If P. and M. go, will you not, sweet love, come to 
your Mimif Do you think I woidd ask you if I saw danger 
in the house? No, love, I would not. I shall let you in; no 
one shall see you. We can make it late — twelve, if you please. 
Tou have no long walk. No, my own beloved. My sweet, dear 
Emile. Emile, I see your sweet smile. I hear you say you will 
come and see your Mimi, clasp her to your bosom, and kiss her, 
call her your own pet, your wife. Emile will not refuse me. 
. . . I need not wish you a merry Christmas, but I shall 
wish that we may spend ike next together, and that we shall 
then be happy." This means that he sEall come into the house 
as he had done before, and it speaks of his clasping her to his 
heart. The next letter bears the date of the 27tii, and keeping 
in mind what was said about the pantomime — and that Saturday 
is the date of the letter — ^the post-mark riiows that it must 
have been posted on the 24th of December. In this letter she 
says — " Now, I must tell you something you may hear. I was 
at the theatre; and people, my love, may tell you that M. was 
there too. Well, M. was there, but he did not know of my 
going. He was in the Club Box, and I did not even bow to 
him. To-day, when B., mamma, and I were walking, M. joined 
us, took a walk with us, and came home. He was most civil 
and kind. He sent Janet such a lovely flower to-night^ to wear 
on Monday evening. Now, I have told you this, sweet pet, I 
know you will be angry ;' but I would rather bear your anger 
than that you should perhaps blame me for not telling you, as 
some one will be sure to inform you of me." Then she says — 
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''Will you drop me a note at six, eight, or ten o'clock? I hope LordAdvoeate 

Ku may be happy, but what are you to do on New-Tear's 
lyt" This proves beyond all possibility of question that it 
was after the letter in which she had proposed to go to the 
pantomime. There is an interval between the 27th of December 
till Friday evening, 9th January. 

And now, gentlemen, having traced the correspondence down 
to this date, proving the greatest intimacy between the parties, 
proving the correspondence to be of such a character that no 
eye oould see it without her character being utterly blasted, 
proving also vows, over and over repeated, that, after her 
intimacy with him, she could be his wife and that of no other, 
as to be so would be a sin — Shaving intimated in as strong 
language as she could that for Mr. Minnoch she had no affection 
whatever — ^that she had at no time whatever flirted with him 
or any one else, being his wife — Shaving proved all this down 
to the end of 1856, we now come to the crisis, and I must 
ask you to keep the dates in mind from this time forward. 
The next act in this tragedy begins, you will see, on the 9th 
January, 1857. This is one of the few letters that bear a date, 
and it is dated ''Friday, 9th January," and was posted in the 
receiving office of Glasgow, 10th January. The envelope there- 
fore shows the correspondence, with the date. In this letter 
she says — "It is past eleven o'clock, and no letter from you, 
my own, ever dear, beloved husband. Why this, sweet onef 
I think I heard your stiok this evening. Pray, do not make 
any sounds whatever at my window. If it were possible, sweet 
one, would you not leave my notes at six as at ten o'clock f The 
moon is up, and it is light. I hope, my own, ever dear, beloved 
one, you feel better, and that you are in better spirits. Sweet, 
dear EmOe, I do truly and fondly love you with my heart 
and soul. But jou, I know, think me cool and indifferent." 
And then she goes on to say — *' How do you ke^ yourself warm 
in bedf I have Janet beside me; but I often wish you were 
with me. Would you not put your arms round your Mimi, and 
fondly embrace her and keep her warmf Ah, yes, I know you 
would." Then she wonders if the time would ever come, and 
then at page 2 she has an observation which I think you will 
find of some consequence. She says — " I wish I could see 
you; but I must not even look out of the window, so just leave 
your note and go away." This was a general intimation, as 
much as to say, ** If you come to my window, and I don't look 
out, you must assume there is some reason why I pretend not 
to see you, so just leave my note and go away." The next letter 
is dated Saturday night. Saturday was the 10th of January, 
and it bears the post-mark of 1 1th January. It says — " My own 
dear, beloved Emile, I cannot tell you how sorry I was last 
night at not hearing from you. ... If you would risk it, 
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LordAdYoaato my sweety beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other 
and a dear fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only 
for a minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting 
at all?" Observe that the preceding day was January the 
9tlL In the next letter there is nothing material. She tells 
him that her father wished they had a. larger place than Row, 
and that t^ey would not likely go back there again. Now, at 
this very time Mr Minnoch has told you that a few days after- 
wards he asked the prisoner to be his wife, and yet she writes 
to L'Angelier on Monday night — " Sweet love, come if you can.** 
The next letter is dated Monday, and this must be Monday the 
12th. It seems that they had been in the habit of having 
interviews imder the windows — sometimes, as appears from 
one instance, he left a letter at the window, and got, I suppose, 
an answer to it in the same way. This letter was posted on 
the 14kh, and there is nothing material in it, excepting that 
she says in a postscript that Ab does not hear of their going 
from home, that she is afraid there is no chance for them, and 
that she does not see how they could be married in Edinbur^. 
She ako speaks of Mr. Minnoch, and that if L'Angelier saw him 
she thinks he would like him, as she liked him better than she 
used to do. Then, gentlemen, came a letter dated Friday 
afternoon, and posted the same day, because, when she writes 
during the day, she posts her letter the same day, and, if at 
night, not till the day after. In this letter she asks L'Angelier 
if his cold is better, and wishes he would get well as soon as he 
could. There is also a reference to Sir Edward Biilwer Lytton, 
who was about that time made Lord Rector, and she wishes, 
if she should go to Edinburgh, that a note should be left for 
her on Sunday at six o'clock, or on Monday at the same hour. 
The next letter is dated Monday, five o'clock. Now Monday 
was the 19th January, and it bears >the post-mark of Glasgow, 
19th January. It is one of those that were found in the desk 
of L'Angelier, and taken to the Fiscal by Mr. Stevenson. In 
this letter she says — "My sweet Emile, I hope you are well." 
Gentlemen, let me make this remark, that though tiie expres- 
sions from this time forward are much the same in effect, diere 
is a manifest chill in them — ^the letters are shorter and curter 
and colder thai), before. " I did not sleep all night thinking of 
my pet. I went to Govan with M., and when I got home I 
was looking so ill M. made me go and take a walk to get some 
colour, so B. Pattison and I took a long walk on the Dumbarton 
Road. When I told you, love, to write me for to-night I forgot 
I am to be out." Iliis is on Monday, 19th January, and she 
writes further — ^"As we go at nine o'clock your letter will not 
be here, but I shall tell C. H. to take it in. Dearest Emile, all 
this day I have wished for you one moment to kiss you; to lay 
my head on your breast would make me happy. I think I 
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shall see jou Thursday night. I think P. is not at home. But LonlAdvoemta 
you shall hear. Adieu, my loved one. My husband. My own 
little pet. Adieu. God bless you. I am your wife. Your own 
Himi L'Angelier. P.S. — ^I don't think I should send you this 
scroll but I could not help . . ." She goes on to say in 
it — " I am your wife; I did love you so much when you were 
at the window last night." And so, he was at the window on 
Sunday the 18th January. Now, gentlemen, go back to the 
letter of the 9th January; you will see that it contains this 
passage — ''When we shaU meet again I cannot tell." In the 
letter of the 10th January she says — "My sweet, dear pet, I 
should so like to spend t^ree or four hours with you just to 
talk over some things; but I don't know when we can meet, 
not for ten days. I might say Monday, same as last." This 
proves that they had met. " If you would risk it, my sweet, 
beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other, and a dear, 
fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only for a minute, 
do you not think it is better than not meeting at all?" In 
the course of ten days they were to meet; they had met before, 
but their meeting was postponed for the present. I have been 
reading to you previously from the letter of Monday, 19th 
January. Now, there is a letter. No. 97, enclosed, bearing the 
date Glasgow, January 27, and written on Friday; this letter 
was shown to the prisoner, and she recognises the envelope. 
But in this envelope there is another letter, bearing no date 
but " Sunday night." At first it is not easy to say how it was 
enclosed in the envelope of Friday the 23rd January, but that 
letter is written in pencil, and in all probability was never in 
an envelope at all. It says — "Emile, my own beloved, you 
have just left me. Oh, sweet darling, at this moment my heart 
and soul bums with love for thee, my husband, my sweet one. 
Emile, what would I not give at this moment to be your fond 
wife. My nightdress was on when you saw me; would to God 
you had been in the same attire." Now, I think it plain that 
the true date of this letter is Sunday the 18th, because the 
letter of Monday the 19th says — " I did love you so much last 
night when you were at the window." llie next date is 
" Wednesday forenoon, five o'clock," the post-mark " 21st 
January, 1867," and Wednesday was the 21st of January, 1857. 
This is a very short letter. It says — " I have just five minutes 
to spare. Wliy no letter, pet? On Monday night it was such 
a disappointment to your Mimi. I cannot see you on Thursday 
as I hoped." The next letter is dated "Thursday, twelve 
o'clock"; the envelope bears the post-mark of 23rd January, 
and Friday was the 23rd of that month. The letter, therefore, 
was written on Thursday. She had said in the former letter — 
" I cannot see you on Thursday as I hoped." Then she writes 
in this letter — " I was so very sorry that I could not see you to- 
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LordAdvoeata night I had expected an hour^s chat with jou ; but we must just 
hope for better die next time.'* That letter also was found in 
the desk, and was spoken to by the prisoner in her declaration. 
She says in it — "M. is not weU enough to go from home; and 
mj dear, sweet, little pet, I don't see we could manage in 
Edinburgh, because I could not leave a friend's house without 
their knowing it. So, sweet pet, it must at present be put off 
till a better time. I see no chance before March, but rest 
assured, my dear love, Emile, if I see any chance I shall let 
you know of it." That that was written about the 23rd there is 
no question, because she identifies it in her declaration. Now, 
gentlemen, mark this — On the 28th of the month of January 
the prisoner accepts Minnoch. The two next documents are two 
envelopes, and they bear date the 24th and 26th January. 
Tou wiU immediately see why there are no letters in them. 
I will pass them over in the meantime, and I now come to two 
letters of the deepest possible consequence. They are enclosed 

in envelopes, and the post-mark is "Glasgow, 1857." 

They are deliverable in the morning. Just before I read them 
let me refer to the evidence of Mr. Kennedy upon this most 
material period of time. She had, as I have told you, accepted 
Mr. Minnoch on the 28th January. Kennedy says that on a 
morning in February — he thinks a fortnight before the 23rd — 
L'Angelier had come to the counting-house with tears in his 
eyes, and said that Miss Smith had written to him for her 
letters, and breaking off the engagement; that she said there 
was coolness on boSi sides; that he had got the letter that 
morning; that he would not give up the letters; and that she 
should not marry any one else while he lived. L'Angelier tells 
this to Kennedy on the day that the letter came; you can have 
no doubt, therefore, that the two letters I am about to read 
to you were sent to L'Angelier. She says — "I felt truly 
astonished to have my last letter returned to me, but it will 
be the last you shaU have an opportunity of returning." There 
are two envelopes produced, I have said, and one of the letters 
which they contained must have been returned to Miss Smith 
by L'Angelier. " I felt astonished," she says, evidently because 
the letter from him was not couched in the ordinary language 
of affection. There is a " 2 " on the postmark, and that it was 
written on the 2nd is beyond all question; and of course it 
arrived on the 3rd. It says — " When you are not pleased with 
the letters I send you, ihen our correspondence shall be at an 
end; and as there is a coolness on both sides, our engagement 
had better be broken." Now, these are the very words that 
Kennedy told you L'Angelier repeated to him on the morning 
when he entered the counting-house so much distressed. She 
says — " Tou have more than onoe returned me my letters, and 
my mind was made up that I should not stand the same thing 
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again. And you aleo annoyed me much on Saturday by your LopdAdvoeato 
conduct in coming so near me; altogether, I think, owing to 
coolness and indifference (nothing else) that we had better for 
the future consider ourselves strangers. I trust to your honour 
as a gentlen[ian that you will not reveal anything that may 
have passed between us. I shall feel obliged by your bringing 
me my letters and likeness on Thursday evening at seven. 
Be at the area gate, and C. H. (Christina Haggart) will take the 
parcel from you. On Friday night I shall send you all your 
letters, likeness, &c. I trust that you may yet be happy, and 
get one more worthy of you than I. On Thursday at seven 
e*clock." She says that she had found coolness and indifference 
on both sides, and for that reason, and as she affirms for nothing 
else, the engagement had better be broken off. But remember, 
gentlemen, four days before that letter was written she had 
been engaged to Mr. Minnoch. She was to return L'Angelier^s 
letters to him; therefore she had them. On the 2nd of 
February, 1857, she had his letters; she was to return them 
on the Friday; and she was also to return L'Angelier's likeness. 
It was foimd in her chamber. What became of these letters 
we have no explanation of whatever. There is a postscript to 
this important letter. She says — "Tou may be astonished at 
this sudden change, but for some time back you must have 
noticed a coolness in my notes. My love for you has ceased, 
and that is why I was cool. I did love you truly and fondly, 
but for some time back I have lost much of that love. There 
is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it but fair to 
let you know this. I might have gone on and become your 
wife, but I could not have loved you as I ought. (She was 
engaged at this time to another man.) My conduct you will 
condemn, but I did at one time love you with my heart and 
«oul. It has cost me much to tell you — sleepless nights — ^but 
it was necessary that you should know. If you remain in 
Glasgow or go away, I hope you may succeed in all your 
endeavours. I know you will never injure the character of 
one you so fondly loved. No, Emile, I know you have honour, 
and are a gentleman. What has passed you will not mention. 
I know when I ask you that you will comply. Adieu." 
Gentlemen, what a labyrinth of bewilderment this unhappy 
girl, first by her lapse of virtue, and then by her want of trutii, 
was driving herself into I She tries to break off this engage- 
ment because she says there was coolness on both sides, which 
I daresay on her part was not affected. She says she has no 
other reason for her conduct but that she has lost her love 
for L'Angelier — she says this when she knows that the actual 
reason is that she has pledged her word to another. She tells 
L'Angelier that her affection was withdrawn, in tiie hope that 
liis indignant spirit woxild induce him to turn her off, when 
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LoraAdvoeatf she would be free to form another engagement. But, gentle- 
men, she had the dreadful recollection of the existence of the 
correspondence. She probably did not know how much 
L'Angelier had preserred of it, but she knew that she was 
completely in his power. Gentlemen, she did not hear from 
L'Angelier for more than a week. She accordingly wrote this 
second letter, which bears the post-mark of the 9th February; 
and its contents prove that it was then written. "I attribute 
to your having cold that I had no answer to my last note. 
On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, afraid of the night 
air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoint Thursday 
night first — same place — street gate — seven o'clock. — M." Now, 
gentlemen, the first Thursday in February was the 5th, and the 
next consequently was the 12th, therefore this letter was written 
after the 5th, and some days before the 12th. She adds in the 
same letter — '' If you bring me the parcel on Thursday, please 
write a note saying when you shall bring it, and address it to 
C. H. . . . Send it by post.'' She had heard nothing, got 
no answer to the demand for her letters, and she writes tibis 
cold letter in the tone of the former, saying everything is 
broken off, and making a second appointment for the delivery 
of her letters. Gentlemen, L'Angelier refused to give up the 
letters. He refused to give them up to her. He told Miss 
Perry, and he told Mr. Kennedy, and I think he told others, 
that he would not give up the letters, but that, on the contrary, 
he would show them to her father. Now, gentlemen, in other 
circumstances, and had matters not gone so far between these 
unfortunate persons, it might have been considered a dis- 
honourable and ungenerous thing in a man in L'Angelier's 
position to take that line of conduct. But whether it was or 
no is not material to the matter in hand. I must say, however, 
that in the position in which the prisoner and L'Angelier stood» 
I do not see how he, as a man of honour, could allow this 
marriage with Mr. Minnoch to take place and remain silent. 
It may be doubted whether they were not man and wife by the 
law of the land. It is needless to discuss this question. There 
certainly were materials in that correspondence to show that 
this view might be maintained by L'Angelier had he chosen 
to do it, and that he considered the prisoner his wife though 
they had not been married in a regular and respectable manner. 
He considered her his wife, and so thinking, he had a right not 
to give up the letters. I do not think, therefore, that much 
can be said about L'Angelier not giving up these letters. It 
matters not. The fact is he refused, and ike fact is you will 
find he made the threat to herself, as he said to Kennedy he 
would do, as well as to Miss Perry and others. Gentlemen, 
just listen to this. It is a letter dated Monday night; Monday 
night was the 9th February; it is posted in Glasgow on the 
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lOth, the month illegible; the appointment is made for the LoplAtttMlitk 
13th, and recollecting the strain of the letters that went before, 
listen to this — "Monday night. — Emile, — I have just had your 
note. Emile, for the love you once had for me do nothing till 
I see you. For God's sake do not bring your once loved Mimi 
to an open shame. Emile, I have deceived you. I have 
deceived my mother. God knows she did not boast of any- 
thing I had said of you, for the poor woman thought I had 
broken off with you last winter. I deceived you by telling you 
she still knew of our engagement. She did not. This I now 
confess, and as for wishing for an engagement with another, 
I do not fancy she ever thought of it. Emile, write to no one 
— ^to papa or any other. Oh do not till I see you on Wednesday 
night. Be at ^e Hamiltons' at twelve, and I shall open my 
shutter, and then you come to the area gate, and I efhall see 
you. It would breiEik my mother's heart. Oh, Emile, be not 
harsh to me. I am the most guilty, miserable wretch on the 
face of the earth. Emile, do not drive me to death. When 
I ceased to love you, believe me it was not to love another. 
I am free from all engagement at present.'' The course of 
deliberate falsehood into which this unhappy girl had brought 
herself is, unhappily, now one of the ledst of her crimes. 
" Emilei, for Grod's sake," she continues, " do not send my 
letters to papa. It will be an open rupture. I wiU leave the 
house. I will die. Emile, do nothing till I see you. One 
word to-morrow night at my window, or I shall go mad. Emile, 
you did love me. I did fondly, truly love you too. Oh, dear 
Emile, be not so harsh to me. WiU you not? But I cannot 
ask forgiveness — I am too guilty for that. I have deceived. 
It was love for you at the time made me say mama knew of 
our engagement. To-morrow one word, and on Wednesday we 
meet. I would not again ask you to love me, for I know you 
could not." I would remark diat throughout all this despair 
there is no talk of renewing her engagement with L'Angelier. 
Her object was to be in a position to fulfil her engagement with 
Minnoch — "But oh, Emile, do not make me go mad. I will 
tell you that only myself and C. H. knew of my engagement 
to you. Mama did not know since last winter. Pray for 
me — for a guilty wretch — ^but do nothing. Oh, Emile, do 
nothing. Ten o'clock to-morrow night — one line, for the love of 
God. — Tuesday morning." " I am ill. God knows what I have 
suffered. My punishment is more than I can bear. Do nothing 
till I see you. For the love of Heaven do nothing. I am mad. 
I am ill. — Sunday night." Now, gentlemen, we have traced 
the matter up to this point. She is so committed that she 
cannot extricate herself, and yet, if not extricated, her character, 
her fame, her reputation, her position, are forfeited for ever. 
But she does receive a letter from L'Angelier which we don't 
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LopdAdvoaatf possess ; and on the Tuesday evening she again writes to him. 
This is one of the letters found in his desk. It was not posted 
at all. It was delivered, and was found in an envelope; but 
it refers plainly to the letter that went before, and to the 
assignation that was mad^ I shall read every word of that 
letter, long as it is, for it is perhaps the point on which this 
case turns— [Reads letter 107, down to " I put on paper what 
I should not."] Doubtless, poor creature, ike had done that, 
and throughout this unhappy history of the gradual progress 
of an ill-regulated mind, one cannot see aU this without — 
what I am sure I feel from the bottom of my heart — ^the 
deepest commiseration. Doubtless L'Angelier had abused his 
opportunities in a way that no man of honour ought to have 
done, and had stolen into that family and destroyed their 
peace for ever. She had no doubt put on paper what she 
should not — ^[The Lord Advocate then read other portions of 
the letter.] — Gentlemen, I never in my life had so harrowing a 
task as raking up and bringing before such a tribunal and 
audience as this the outpourings of such a despairing spirit, 
in such a position as this miserable girl was. Such words as 
these paraded in public under any circumstances would be 
intolerable agony, but the circumstances of this case throw 
all these considerations utterly into the shade, and if for a 
moment they do obtrude themselves upon us they must be 
repelled, for our duty is a stem one, and cannot yield to such 
considerations. And, gentlemen, pausing here for a moment, 
let me take in some of the surrounding circumstances and see 
what they are. L'Angelier, whatever were his faults, was 
certainly true to her. He spoke to Kennedy about her. He 
said his love for her was infatuation, and that it would be the 
death of him. It was not revenge that he wanted; he wanted 
his wife. That is quite clear; and he plainly has told her that 
he would not permit his engagement to be broken, and that 
he would put these letters into her father's hands. As I have 
already said, I do not know that in the circumstances he was 
altogether wrong in so doing. But, gentlemen, at this time 
a very remarkable incident takes place. More than four, and 
less than eight weeks, as one witness says, or about six weeks, as 
two of the witnesses say, prior to the apprehension of the prisoner^ 
on the news of the death of L'Angelier becoming public, that 
is to say, something between four and eight weeks prior to the 
26th March, or, in other words, on the second week in February, 
the prisoner asked the boy, the page who served in the family, 
to go to a druggist's with a line for a bottle of prussio acid. 
The date, I think, is brought out quite clearly within that 
period for any purpose I have in view, and six weeks before 
the 26th March would just be between the 6th and 12th of 
February. Tou have seen the state of mind she was in. Some 
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extrication or other was inevitable if she hoped to save her Lordidvoeate 
character, and with a strength of will which I think you will 
■ee she exhibited more than once in this case, she resolved die 
woidd not go back to L'Angelier; she had accepted the love 
of another, and had determined to marry that other. And 
throughout all this, while she is in utter despair, and tries to 
move him by her protestations, there is not the slightest 
indication of any intention to go back to him, to love him, 
and be his wife. Quite the contrary; but on that day, at the 
door of her own bedroom, she gives Murray a line for prussic 
acid. For what purpose? For what purpose on earth could 
she want it? and for what purpose did she say she wanted it? 
For her hands. This is the first indication we have that her 
mind is running in that way. This is the first suggestion we 
have of the means she proposes for her extrication from this 
labyrinth of difficulty. And why did she want prussic acid? 
For her hands as a cosmetic. Did you ever hear, gentlemen, 
of prussic acid being used as a cosmetic for the hands? There 
has been, among a great deal of curious medical evidence 
which we have had in this case, no suggestion that prussic 
acid was ever used for the hands. But it will not have 
escaped your notice, that not only is her mind now beginning 
to run upon poison, but that it is also beginning to run on 
the excuse for wanting it. She did not get the prussic acid; 
but it is perfectly clear that the time when she wanted it was 
the date of this despairing letter, and immediately before the 
meeting she had appointed for Wednesday the 11th, and re- 
garding which she says — " If I cannot get you in at the back 
door I will take you in at the front door." Another incident 
happened at this time. Christina Haggart says that one day 
some weeks before the apprehension of Miss Smith, but not 
two months, an interview took place between the prisoner and 
L'Angelier in the house in Blythswood Square. Christina 
Haggart did not see L'Angelier, but she told you plainly she 
knew it was he, and that he and the prisoner remained alone 
for nearly an hour in her room, and that she (Christina Haggart) 
remained in the kitchen while L'Angelier and the prisoner were 
together. There can be no doubt about the date, though my 
learned friend tried to throw some obscurity over it. What 
she said was that less than two months, some weeks before 
the apprehension of the prisoner, this interview took place. 
Now, you recollect that the letters I have been reading to you, 
from No. 85 onwards, beginning with the date January 9th, 
show that for some time there had been no meeting between 
the parties at all. In No. 87 she says — " I may see you possibly 
in ten days"; but before the ten days are out the quarrel has 
begun, the coolness has been commenced, she has asked her 
letters back, and you have these despairing remonstrances from 
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LwdAdv<ft^te lier, and a meeting fixed for Wednesday the 11th Febniaiy. 
There can, therefore, be no question whatever that that meeting 
did take place, and take place in terms of this appointment. 
There is no other occasion that it could possibly have taken 
place consistently with Giristina Haggart's evideoce. Two 
months before the apprehension of the prisoner would bring 
you back exactly to the 30th January. It was not two months, 
though it was weeks, says the witness, and that fixes the time 
clearly. But, gentlemen, when M. De Mean asked the prisoner 
how she and L'Angelier met, she denied he had ever been in 
the house at all, plainly and positively. I have shown to you 
from her letters he had been more than once in that house 
before, but probably not in the course of 1857. But she 
positively denied he ever had been there at all. Tou will find 
allusions throughout the letters to embraces, kisses, and inter- 
views, and things that could only have taken place had he been 
in the house, and she says distinctly that he might come without 
fear, for no one would see him, and that they might have an 
interview. That one interview took place we have the direct 
testimony of one witness. What took place at that interview 
we cannot tell; but we find this, that in one way or another 
this feud had been made up — ^that the whole thing had been 
arranged; and how arranged) Not certainly, gentlemen, on 
the footing of giving up the letters — ^not certainly on the footing 
of the prisoner not continuing her engagement with L'Angelier; 
but, on the opposite footing, upon the footing of the engagement 
continuing. How was that to extricate the prisoner? What 
did she propose to herself to do? She had found that 
L'Angelier would not give up the letters. She did not persevere 
in her endeavour to induce him to do so by despairing protesta- 
tions. She took another line, and that line was by pretending 
— because it could not be real — ^pretending to adopt the old 
tone of love and affection ; all this time keeping up the engage- 
ment wth Minnoch, receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
receiving presents from him, and being engaged in fixing the 
time of their union. But they met Uiat day; and the next 
letter was found in the desk, and was one of those brought by 
Stevenson to the Procurator-Fiscal. It bears date " Osborne 
Buildings' Receiving Office, Glasgow, 14th February, 1857." 
It was written apparently on Saturday, the 1 4th — " My dear 
Emile, — ^I have got my finger cut and can't write; so, dear, 
I wish you would excuse me. I was glad to see you looking 
so well yesterday." I don't think that that refers to this 
interview; she was in the habit of passing his window and 
looking up to it; and the probability is that this refers to 
some glimpse she had got of him in that way, or she might 
have met him on the street. The interview took place, as I 
have shown, on Wednesday night. She goes on — " I hope to 
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866 you very soon. Write me for Thursday, and then I shall LordAdvoeate 
tell you when I can see you. I want the first time we meet 
that you will bring me all my cool letters back — the last four 
I have written — and I will give you others in their place" — 
these are the only letters she asks for now — the cool letters; 
she asks for those letters that she had written in her cool 
moments, to convince L'Angelier that she is as true to him 
as ever; but remark she makes an appointment for Thursday, 
and if that lett^ was written according to the post-mark, 
plainly the quarrel has been made up, and it must have been 
after the date of these despairing letters. The day was 
Thursday, 19th February. Be kind enough to bear that in 
mind. We are now coming to the very crisis of this case. 
On Tuesday, the I7th February, L'Angelier dined with Miss 
Perry; he told her he was to see Miss Smith on Thursday. 
Thursday was the 19th, and you find in this letter a corrobora- 
tion of that statement of Miss Perry's; He told her that he was 
to see Miss Smith on the 19th; she says — ^" Write me for next 
Thursday " ; he must have called with the letter ; he had that 
appointment with her, and he had told Miss Perry that he had 
seen her on the 19th — some day before the 22nd of February, 
as I say the 19th of February, and you will see immediately 
whether that is proved or not. L'Angelier in the middle of the 
night was seized with a sudden illness. Tou heard it described 
by his landlady, Mrs. Jenkins; it was vomiting, purging, 
vomiting of a green stuff, and excessive pain. He lay on the 
fioor all night ; he was so ill that he could not caU for assistance 
for some time; and his landlady found him in the morning. 
At last he was relieved, but only after a great deal of suffering. 
These symptoms were the symptoms of arsenic. My learned 
friends say that it might be cholera. Never mind at present 
whether it might be cholera or not — ^these symptoms were the 
symptoms of arsenic, the symptoms of an irritant poison. I 
^all consider by-and-by whether the symptoms of cholera are 
precisely the same. It is enough that they were the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning. He recovered; and he went out on the 
day after, on the 20th. On the 21st, the prisoner purchased 
arsenic at the shop of Mr. Murdoch — a very singular purchase, 
gentlemen, for a person in her position to make. But it was 
not the first time in the history of this case that she had tried 
to buy poison. She had tried to buy poison before that meeting 
ot Wednesday the 11th. I shall not stop just now to discuss 
the question of the reason which she gave for it, because my 
object at present is simply to give you the facts historically, 
although if you should find that the excuse she gave for the 
buying of the poison was a false one, it is evident how strong 
and inevitable the conclusion is which you must necessarily 
draw from that single fact. But she went to Murdoch's shop; 
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LordAdvoeata Bhe asked for the arBenic openly, but the story she told in 
regard to its use was, upon her own confession, an absolute 
falsehood; she said she wanted it to poison the rats at Row. 
A different excuse is afterwards given for the purchase of it, 
but you have this singular and startling fact, that on the 21st 
she goes into Mr. Murdoch's shop alone; she asks for arsenic; 
says that the gardener at Row wants it to poison rats; she 
says he has tried phosphorus paste, but that that will not do, 
and that he wants to try arsenic. Gentlemen, that was an utter 
falsehood — an admitted falsehood. We shall see immediately 
what she says the real reason was, and whether it was more 
correct than the one she gave in the shop. Having purchased 
that arsenic on the 21st, according to my statement, L'Angelier 
saw her on the 22nd, which was a Sunday, and on the night 
of the 22nd and the morning of the 23rd he was again seized 
with the very symptoms that he had had before — the identical 
symptoms, in a somewhat milder form — ^viz., the green vomiting 
again, the purging again, pains again, the thirst again — every- 
thing, in short, which you would expect in a case of arsenical 
poisoning. Gentlemen, I described these symptoms to Dr. 
Christison, and you heard what he said he would have concluded. 
Dr. Thomson, who attended the patient, said that the symptoms 
which he himself saw were the symptoms which he would 
have expected in a case of arsenical poisoning. And 
for the present, for the purpose of what I am 
now maintaining, it is quite enough for my story that the 
symptoms were in substance those which follow from arsenical 
poisoning. And that is on the 22nd. There is no doubt about 
that date. It is Sunday the 22nd and Monday the 23rd, it is 
the evening of Simday and the morning of Monday about which 
we are now speaking. Now, gentlemen, it is most material to 
give me your attention at this particular part of the case. 
If you believe Miss Perry — and I ihink you will find no reason 
to disbelieve her — L'Angelier told her that he had seen the 
prisoner on the 19th, that he had been ill immediately after 
the 19th, and that he had afterwards been ill — after the 22nd 
and 23rd — I don't know that she named these dates, but she 
certainly said he was twice ill before she saw him on the 2nd 
March, and he told her that these two illnesses had followed 
after receiving coffee one time and chocolate another time from 
the hands of the prisoner. Now, if that be true, and he 
certainly said so, then it is certain that he saw her upon the 
19tii, and that he saw her upon the 22nd ; and, in corroboration 
of that, wiU you listen to this letter which was foimd in the 
tourist's bag, and which unquestionably was in the state in 
whidi it waa when found? And I think you will consider this 
letter of the deepest importance to the facts of this case. It 
was posted at Glasgow, the date was illegible, and we had a great 
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deal of disciuaion with the witness from the Post Office as to LopdAdvoeate 

what really was the post-mark. He thought at last he saw a 

letter which indicated March. My learned friend disputed 

the accuracy of his inspection, and I am inclined to dispute it 

too, and, indeed, I do dispute it. The man was wrong. I 

believe the post-mark is entirely obliterated. If you have any 

ourioaity, or, rather, if you think it would assist you to look at 

it, as my learned friend proposed you should, I am sure I have 

no objection whatever, but I will tell you the real date of it, 

and I shall prove it, irrespective of the post-mark. Its date was 

Wednesday, the 25th February; and now I shall read it — 

" Dearest, Sweet Emile, — I am sorry to hear you are iU. I 
hope to God you will soon be better ; take care of yourself ; do 
not go to the office this week, just stay at home till Monday. 
Sweet love, it will please me to hear you are well. I have not 
felt very well these two last days — sick and headache. Every 
one is complaining; it must be something in the air. I can 
see you Friday, if M. is not away, but I think Sunday P. will be 
away, and I might see you, I think, but I shall let you know. 
I shall not be at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, 
and give you even if it should be a word. I cannot pass your 
windows or I would, as you ask me to do it; do not come and 
walk about, and become ill again. You did look bad Sunday 
ni^t and Monday morning." 

"Tou did look bad on Simday." Where had she seen 
him on the Sunday night and the Monday morning? It could 
only be Sunday, the 22nd, and Monday, the 23rd of February. 

"I think you got sick with walking home so late and the 
long want of food, so the next time we meet I shall make you 
eat a loaf of bread before you go out. I am longing to meet 
you again, sweet love. My head aches so, and I am looking 
so bad that I cannot sit up as I used to do; but I am taking 
some stuff to bring back the colour. I shall see you soon again. 
Put up with short notes for a little time." 

Now, gentlemen, if that was written on the 25th, it proves 
that he saw her on Sunday and Monday, the 22nd and 23rd. It 
proves that he was sick at that time, and was looking very bad. 
According to my statement, he was ill on the 19th. It proves 
that she was thinking about giving him food ; that she was laying 
a foimdation for seeing him ; that she was taking stuff to bring 
back her colour It proves that she was holding out a kind of 
explanation of the symptoms which he had, because she says she 
is ill herself ; and it proves that all this took place the day after 
she had bought the arsenic at Murdoch's. L'Angelier, it was 
so proved, had said that his illness had taken place after receiv- 
ing a cup of coffee from herself ; and she says in her own declara- 
tion that upon one occasion she did give him a cup of cocoa. 
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Madeleine Smith. 

LopdAdToeate As to the dat« of this letter, there are a few facts to determine 
it absolutely. In the first place, it is dated on 
Wednesday, it was after his illness, after he was un- 
able to go to the office in consequence of illness, for 
it says, " I am so sorry to hear you are ill," etc. The prisoner was 
shown that letter, and refers to it in her declaration as alluding 
to his recent illness. She says it was a mere jocular observation 
that about the want of food; that, as ^e attributed his 
illness to the want of food, she had made that observation about 
the loaf of bread. Well, then, gentlemen, if it was after he was 
ill it was on a Wednesday ; and in the month of March it could 
not be, because she says in this letter, which is of Wednesday's 
date, " I can see you on Friday if M. is not away, but I think 
Sunday P. will be away, and I might see you, I think, but I shall 
let you know." Now, the first Wednesday of March was the 
4th ; but there is a letter of 3rd March, in which she tells him 
they are going to the Bridge of Allan on Friday, the 6th, and 
therefore it is impossible that on Wednesday, the 4tb, she could 
write him she could see him on Sunday. They were going to 
the Bridge of Allan on Friday, the 6th, and therefore it could 
not be that Wednesday (the 4th) she wrote on. The next 
Wednesday was the 11th, and by that time she was at the 
Bridge of Allan and L'Angelier was in Edinburgh. The next 
Wednesday was the 18th, and that is the day L'Angelier was in 
Glasgow, and it is quite plain she never could have written a 
letter on that day saying, '' 1 am so sorry to hear you are iU. 
I hope you will soon be better ; take care of yourself," because 
on Wednesday, the 18th, he was greatly better, and had just 
returned from Edinburgh. Now that I have shown you how 
the matter stands up to Wednesday, the 25th February, what 
do you think of it? No doubt the illness of the 19th takes 
place when 1 cannot prove the prisoner had any arsenic in her 
possession — that is perfectly true. The prisoner's coimsel took 
some pains to prove that arsenic might be had without being 
purchased in a druggist's shop, but you will look at the surround- 
ing circumstances in the case— at the fact that L'Angelier said 
his two first illnesses had arisen immediately after receiving a 
cup of coffee one time and a cup of cocoa or chocolate the other ; 
that she admits she did give him a cup of cocoa ; that she had 
the means of making it in the house ; that the illness the second 
time was the same as the first time ; and that upon both 
occasions these illnesses were symptomatic of arsenic. You will 
also consider, what weighs on my mind, what was the nature 
of the arrangement between L'Angelier and Miss Smith. How 
did she propose to extricate herself from the difficulties in which 
she found herself placed 1 She had everything at stake — 
character, fame, fortune, and everything else. She knew she 
could not get back her letters by entreaties, and she did not 
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endeavour to get ihem by that means anj longer, but professed LordAdvoeate 
to adhere to their engagement. What did she contemplate at 
that moment? For ti^e first time she begins to purchase^ or 
endeavour to purchase, prussic acid. And now, gentlemen, for 
the arsenic. What reason does she give for the purchase of 
arsenic? She says she had been told when at school in 
England, by a Miss Guibilei, that arsenic is good for the com- 
plexion. She came from school in 1853, and, singular enough, 
it is not till lAiat week of February prior to the 22nd that die 
ever thinks of arsenic for that purpose. Why, gentlemen, 
should that be? At that moment I have shown you she 
was frightened at the danger she was in in the highest degree, 
and is it likely that at that time she was looking for a new 
cosmetic? But what is the truth as to what she had heard, or 
very likely read? What is the use of the arsenic, and what 
does she say? She says that she poured it all into a basin and 
washed her face with it. Gentlemen, do you believe that? 
If she was following out what she found in the magazines, 
that was not what she found there, for they say that ^e way 
to use arsenic is internally. Therefore, do you believe that she 
got the arsenic for the purpose she says? A very respectable 
gentleman came into the box yesterday to swear that arsenic 
might be safely used in that way, and he actually had the 
courage to try the experiment on Saturday. I should not like 
to say anything to shake the nerves of that gentleman, but the 
experiment cannot be said to be yet completed, and what he 
did on Saturday may possibly produce some results hereafter. 
With all deference to Drs. Maclagan and Lawrie, we have heard 
from the two first authorities in Europe that such practices may 
be attended with danger. Dr. Maclagan says tfnat, if you shut 
your mouth and eyes, the experiment may be safe; but Dr. 
Penny and Dr. Christison tell you plainly they would not like 
to wash in it. But has the prisoner shown you, or have her 
counsel, with all their ability, that any man anywhere ever 
propounded washing with arsenic as a cosmetic? Before you 
can take such a preposterous story, she must show that in some 
reasonable and rational manner she was led to believe that this 
cosmetic might be usefully and safely used. But all that has 
been referred to is the swallowing of arsenic. She says she 
used the whole quantity each time in a basin of water. I fear, 
gentlemen, there is but one conclusion, and that is, that there 
is not a word of truth in the excuse; and if, therefore, you 
think there are two falsehoods here about the poisoning — ^the 
first told in the druggist's shop, and the second made in her 
declaration — ^I fear the conclusion is inevitable that the purpose 
for which she had purchased it was a criminal one, and that, 
taking all the circumstances together, you cannot possibly doubt 
that the object was to use it for the purpose of poisoning 
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Madeleine Smith. 

LopdAdvoMta L'Angelier. But this time it failed ; he is excessively ill, but 
recovers. How she got the poison on the 19th I say at onoe 
I am unable to aocoimt for, and the prisoner is entitled to any 
benefit that may give her. But you will recollect what the 
symptoms were. Tou will also recollect the letter, and that 
this letter proves the conclusiveness of what has been said before, 
that L'Aneelier was sick at the time of their meeting. And 
that reminds me of what I had forgotten. The witness Thuau, 
you will remember (his fellow-lodger), asked L'Angelier if he 
had seen Miss Smith on the occasion of his first illness, and he 
said he had. If that took place on the 19th — and I think I 
have proved it — ^then you have additional evidence that the 19th 
was the day. It is quite true that Mrs. Jenkins says that she 
did not think that L'Angelier was out on the 22nd, but she said 
so with hesitation, and it is quite plain that her recollection of 
the period is not very accurate unless she had something to go 
by. But if that letter on the 25th be truly written on the 
25th, then imquestionably he was out on the Sunday night until 
Monday morning, and told Miss Perry accordingly. He gets 
better, and on iAie 27th of February a letter, found in the 
tourist's bag, clearly identified, bearing the post-mark of 27th 
February, 1857, is sent from the prisoner in these terms — " My 
dear, sweet Emile, — ^I cannot see you this week, and I can fix no 
time to meet with you. I do hope you are better ; keep well, 
and take care of yourself. I saw you at your window. I 
am better, but have got a bad cold. I shall write you, street 
one, in the beginning of the week. I hope we may meet soon. 
We go, I think, to Stirling about the 10th of March for a 
fortnight." That proves, if there were anything to prove, that 
the Sunday night and Monday morning were not subsequent to 
the 25th February. Observe, she says — "I do hope you are 
better. I am better, but have got a bad cold." Therefore this 
letter of the 27th is quite clearly connected with the letter of 
the 25th, in which she says, '' I am sorry to hear you are ill ; 
I am not well myself — ^my head aches so." Then she writes on 
Friday to say, "I hope you are better,'^ etc. Now, what was 
L'Angelier about all this time? We have very clear evidence 
of that from Eexmedy, Miss Perry, and Dr. Thomson. The man 
was entirely changed ; he never recovered his looks ; he never 
recovered his health ; he appeared in the office, as Miller told 
you, with his complexion gone, and a deep hectic spot on either 
cheek. He appeared in Miss Perr3r's on the 2nd March a frail 
and tottering man, entirely altered from what he used to be. 
He was advised to go away from his office; he followed the 
advice given him, and did not return till next week ; and it is 
proved by Mrs. Jenkins, Dr. Thomson, and Kennedy that this 
was the only occasion on which he was detained by illness from 
the office. He was recommended to leave town for the good 
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of his health, and he got leave of absence from the office. While LordAdvoeate 
I am here, let me just allude in a single sentence to the conver- 
sation that took place between Miss Perry and L'Angelier. 
Gentlemen, jou could not fail to be struck with it. He said 
his love for Miss Smith was a fascination, and he used the 
remarkable expression, "If she were to poison me I would 
forgive her." He had said before, in a looser way, to Kennedy 
that he was perfectly infatuated about her, and that she would 
be the death of him; but this time he uses these remarkable 
words. He used the expression, " If she were to poison me I 
would forgive her," in connection with the statement that his 
iUness had immediately followed his taking a cup of coffee or 
cocoa from her. Unless it were true that he had felt ill with a 
cup of coffee on one occasion and a cup of cocoa on the other, 
wiiat could have put it into his head to say, "If she was to 
poison me I would forgive her"? If you believe Miss Perry's 
story, that he got a cup of coffee the first time and a cup of 
cocoa the second, and take into account the effects that followed, 
would you think it strange that he should say, " If she was to 
poison me I would forgive her"? With the other evidence I 
have brought to bear upon this critical period — ^from 19th to 
27th February — ^I leave you to judge whether, at all events, it is 
not certain, first, that they met on these two occasions ; second, 
that he got something from her on both occasions ; and, third, 
that his illness succeeded immediately after having got a cup of 
coffee in the first place, and a cup of cocoa in the second; 
and that, in the last place, these illnesses took place under 
ciromnstances which led him to say, half in joke, half in earnest, 
" If she were to poison me I would forgive her." Miss Perry 
does not say this was a serious belief. It would appear to 
have been a floating notion which coursed through his brain, and 
I suppose he drove it away. We shall see what happened to 
drive it away ; we shaU see protestations of renewed love, which 
probably made him believe that that phantom, suddenly 
conjured up, was, after all, a mere delusion of his brain. In 
regard to Miss Perry's evidence, I will say that it was a remark 
made in the Fiscal's office which made Miss Perry think again as 
to the day of L'Angelier's first illness — ^that at first she thought 
the 19th was not the day, but she began to reflect, and she found 
it must be so, because he was dining with her on the I7lii in 
good health. He had been dining with her before in good 
health, and therefore, as he had told her he had an engagement 
on the 19th, she knew that that must be the day. While 
L'Angelier was recovering, the prisoner writes a letter darted 
Tuesday, the 3rd of March. It appears that L'Angelier had 
proposed to go to the Bridge of Allan, and on Tuesday, the 3rd 
of March, the prisoner writes this letter to say that they intend 
to go to Stirling for a fortnight, and to go on Friday, the 6th. 
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Madeleine Smith. 

Loi>4Advoe%t« ^ut it seems tliat L'Angelier had some thoughts of going to the 
Bridge of Allan too—" My dearest Emile, — I hope by this time 
you are quite well, and able to be out I saw you at your 
window, but I could not tell how you looked — ^well, I hope. I 
am very well. I was in Edinburgh on Saturday, to be at a 
luncheon-party at the Castle. It waa a most charming day, 
and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday we go to 
Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I 
cannot see you ere we go— but I cannot Will you, sweet one, 
write me for Thursday, eight o'clock, and I shall get it before 
ten o'clock, which will be a comfort to me, as I shall not hear 
from you till I come home again 1 I am veny well, and I think 
the next time we meet, you will think I look better than I did 
the last time. Tou won't have a letter from me this Saturday, 
as I shaU be off, but I shall write the beginning of the week. 
Write me for Thursday, sweet love; and with kind love, ever 
believe me to be yours, with love and affection — ^Mini." The 
terms of this letter prove distinctly, I think, that the letter, 
which I have presumed to be dated on the 25th, could not by 
any possibility have been written after that date. She writes the 
next day a letter posted on the 4th March, and clearly written 
at that time — " Dearest Emile, — I have just time to write 
you a line. I could not come to the window, as B. and M. 
were there, but I saw you. If you would take my advice you 
would go to the South of England for ten days ; it would do you 
much good. In fact, sweet pet, it would make you feel quite 
well. Do try and do this. You will please me by getting 
strong and well again. I hope you won't go to B. of Allan, as 
P. and M. would say it was I brought you there, and it would 
make me to feel very unhappy. Stirling you need not go to, 
as it is a nasty, dirty little town. Go to the Isle of Wight 
I am exceedingly sorry, love, that I cannot see you ere I go. 
It is impossible, but the first thing I do on my return will be 
to see you, sweet love. I must stop, as it is post time. So 
adieu, with love and kisses, and much love. I am, with love 
and affection, ever yours. — ^Mini." She had made tlxe attempt 
at poison on two occasions, and had failed. Apparently her 
heart was son^what touched, and probably she thought that if 
she could get him out of the way she might have her marriage 
with Mr. Minnoch over without his knowledge, after which it 
would be easy to get her letters, as there would be no motive for 
keeping them. You will see what L'Angelier says to this pro- 
position to go to the Isle of Wight. It cannot but have struck 
you that these last letters, t«hough written in the words, are not 
written in the old spirit ol the letters between these persons. 
And as it must have struck you so it struck L'Angelier hims^f. 
And I am now to read to you what, I regret to say, is the only 
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•crap of evidence under the hand of this joung man that I am LordAdvoeate 
able to lay before you. But that letter is of some consequence. 
It shows the tone of his mind, and his position altogether, after 
what had taken place between them since the reconciliation, 
and indicates very plainly what at that time his suspicions were. 
The Lord Advocate then read L'Angelier's letter (No. 119), dated 
Glasgow, 6th March — *' My dear sweet pet Mini, — I feel indeed 
very vexed that the answer I received yesterday to mine of 
Tuesday to you should prevent me from sending you the 
kind letter I had ready for you. Tou must not blame me for 
this, but really your cold, indifferent, and reserved notes, so 
shorty without a particle of love in them (especially after 
pled^ng your word you were to write me kindly for those 
letters you asked me to destroy), and the manner you evaded 
answering the questions I put to you in my last, with the reports 
I hear, fiidly convince me. Mini, Uiat there is foundation in your 
marriage with another. Besides, the way you put off our union 
till September without a just reason is very suspiciousL I do 
not think. Mini dear, that Miss Anderson would say your mother 
told her things she had not; and, really, I could never believe 
Mr. Houldsworth would be guilty of telling a falsehood for mere 
talking. No, Mini, there is foundation for all this. Tou often 
go to Mr. M.'s house, and common-sense would lead any one to 
believe that if you were not on the footing reports say you are 
you would avoid going near any of his friends. I know he goes 
with you, or at least meets you in Stirlingshire. Mini, dear, 
place yourself in my position, and tell me, am I wrong in 
believing what I hear? I was happy the last time we met — yes, 
veiy happy. I was forgetting all tiie past, but now it is again 
beginning. Mini, I insist on having an explicit answer to the 
questions you evaded in my last. If you evade answering them 
this time, I must try some other means of coming to the truth. 
If not answered in a satisfactory manner, you must not again 
expect I shall again write you personally, or meet you when 
you return home. I do not wish you to answer this at random ; 
I shall wait for a day or so if you require it. I know you can- 
not write me from Stirlingshire, as the time you have to write 
me a letter is occupied in doing so to others. There was a 
time you would have found plenty of time. Answer me this, 
Mini — ^Who gave you the trinket you showed mef Is it true it 
was Mr. Minnoch? And is it true you are directly or indirectly 
eniraged to Mr. Minnoch, or to any one else but me? These 
questions I must know. The doctor says I must go to the 
Bridge of Allan. I cannot travel 500 miles to the Isle of Wight 
and 500 back. What is your object in wishing me so veiy 
much to go south? I may not go to the Bridge of Allan till 
Wednesday. If I can avoid going I shall do so for your sake. 
J shall wait to hear from you. I hope, dear, nothing will 
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Madeleine Smith. 

LordAdTOMto liappen to check the h&ppinesa we are again enjoying. Maj 
God bless you» pet ; and with toad and tender embraces, belicTe 
nic, with kind love, your ever affectionate husband, — Emile 
L'Angelier." 

Observe^ gentlemen, that in that letter he says very plainly 
that, after the meeting of the 22nd, he was "forgetting aU 
the past" What^ever had floated through his mind on the 
subject of the strange coincidence of his illnesses on the one 
hand, and his visits to the prisoner on the other, all that 
he put away ; and he says that he was " forgetting all the 
past." " But now,'' he says, '' it is again beginning. Mini» 
I insist on having an explicit answer to the questions you 
evaded in my last. If you evade answerinff this time, I must 
try some other means of coming to the truth." This waa written 
on the 5th March. He says he won't go to the laLe of Wight, 
and that the doctor tells him he must go to the Bridge of AUan. 
The prisoner buys her second ounce of arsenic next day. But 
before she does it, she writes this letter on the 5th. It plainly 
was written on the 5th, because the press copy of the letter 
from L'Angelier bears date the 6th, and it is an answer to that. 
" My dear, sweet pet," she says, " I am so sorry you should be 
so vexed ; believe nothing, sweet one, till I tell you myself. It 
is a report I am sorry about, but it has been six months spoken 
about- . . . We shall speak of our union when we meef 
Keeping it up you see, gentlemen, till the last; for when she 
was at the Bridge of AUan she made all her arrangements for 
her marriage with Mr. Minnoch in June. '" I wish, love, you 
could manage to remain in town till we come home, as I know 
it will be a grand row with me if you are seen there. . . . 
Neither M. nor his sisters go with us." No, but she knew 
ihat they were going there at the same time. "If you do 
not go to Bridge of Allan tall we come home, come up Mains 
Street to-morrow, and if you go, o<»ne your own way." As I 
told you, next morning she went into Currie's shop with Miss 
Buchanan to purchase arsenic for the alleged purpose of killing 
rats in the Blythswood Square house. She asked for sixpence- 
worth, having bought the very same quantity on the 21st 
February. After she gets a letter from L'Angelier, saying, " If 
you won't answer my questions, I will not any longer put them 
to you, but will find another way of satisfying myself," die writes 
him — " Do not come to Bridge of Allan, but go to the Isle of 
Wight. If you come to Bri(^;e of Allan, come your own way." 
And— on 6th March — ^in the expectation that he might come to 
Bridge of Allan, rfie buys arsenic again. 

[Lord IvoRT directed the attention of the Lord Advocate to 
the words in the prisoner's letter last referred to—" I will tell 
and answer you all questions when we meet"] 
The LoBD Advooati, after reading the sentence pointed out^ 
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proceeded — ^The prisoner purchased that arsenic unquestionably LordAdvoeate 
upon a false statement. The statement was that it was rats 
-that were to be poisoned, and that there would be no danger, 
as the house was to be shut up, and all the servants were to be 
away. Well, all that story was absolute falsehood ; the servants 
were not leaving Blythswood Square house, and there were no 
rats there to kiU. Again, it was said to be for her complexion. 
Do you really think that it did her so much good the time 
before that die came back for more of it? No one in that 
witness-box has had ihe courage to say that arsenic, when 
applied to the skin, had any other than an irritant effect. It 
could not have been used as a cosmetic, and at the very lowest, 
oould not have been found to have so beneficial an effect as to 
induce a repetition of the experiment. But when the prisoner 
found the toils coming closer arotmd her — L'Angelier determined 
not to be put off — and she herself pledged to an absolute 
falsehood, viz., that the report of her marriage is not true-^she 
purchases another dose of arsenic. Draw your own conclusions, 
gentlemen ; I fear you will find but one at which it is possible 
for you to arrive. It is said, what did she do with all this 
arsenic? she could not use the half, the tenth, the twentieth 
part on the former occasions. It is not difficult to account for 
that ; whenever she used so much as she required, the rest was 
thrown into the fire. She did not go to the Bridge of Allan, 
.and had therefore no occasion to use it there; and when she 
found she had no use for it, she disposed of what she had bought. 
"The two last letters she wrote were from the Bridge of Allan. 
They are cold letters enough. The first of them bears the post- 
mark Bridge of Allan, lOtii March, and she says, among other 
-things in it, that rfie shall be home on Monday or Tuesday, 
and will write him when they shall have an interview. Observe 
that it is an interview she speaks of, and you will immediately 
see with what feverish impatience L'Angelier waited for receipt 
of that letter appointing the interview. The last letter from 
her at the Bridge of Alkn has the post-mark 13th March, and 
in it she says — ''I think we shall be home on Tuesday, so I 
shall let you know, my own beloved sweet pet, when we shall 
have a dear, sweet interview, when I may be pressed to your 
lieart, and kissed by you, my own sweet love." Then she says, 
*' I h(^ you will enjoy your visit here." By that time it had 
been arranged that L'Angelier should postpone his visit till 
the Smiths came back. The marriage with Minnoch at this 
time was all settled — the day was fixed — ^the prisoner was 
committed beyond all hope of recovery, and had but one way 
out But leaving her there for the present, let us follow the 
fortunes of L'Angelier for the next most critical ten days of 
his life. He gets leave of absence on the 6th, goes to Edinburgh 
ior a week, sees a variety of persons, and gets much better. 
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LopdAdvoeal* Seyeral witnesses have told jou how he ate — how he talked 
about his illness, and you have heard how he repeated in the- 
house of Mr. Towers the singular statement he had before made^ 
to Miss Perry, that he had got coffee and cocoa from somebody, 
and that illness immediately succeeded on taking these two 
substances. He sa3r8 — " I do not wonder so much that I should 
be ill after cocoa, for I am not accustomed to that, but that 
I should be ill after coffee, which I take regularly, I cannot 
account for." And they were so much struck with the remark, 
that they said to him, " Has any one any motive in poisoning 
you?" To that he made no answer; but you will not omit to- 
see the corroboration that gives to the story of Miss Perry, 
and to the real circiunstances, as I have explained th^n to you. 
The week after, he was to have a letter appointing an interview. 
He had not had one since the 22nd, and he was longing for it 
with impatience. He came back to Glasgow on Tuesday, the 
I7th, and said, ** Is there no letter waiting for me? for they 
were to be home on the I7th, and she was to write and say 
when the interview was to be." He stayed at home all Wednes- 
day, better in health, but low in spirits, expecting a letter. 
He went to Bridge of Allan on Thxirsday, the 19th, and after he 
had gone, a letter came. He did not get that letter at his 
lodgings, but he had left his address with M. Thuau, with 
instructions to forward any letter which came ; and the envelope 
is found addressed to his lodgings, and posted between 8.45 a.m. 
and 12.25 p.m. on Thursday. That envelope was found in the 
tourist's bag, and I make that remark in consequence of an 
observation made by my learned friend. That letter has never 
been fotmd. We do not know what became of it, but this is 
certain, that the envelope without the letter was fotmd in the 
bag; and as the things in the bag were marked at once, there 
can be no doubt whatever as to the state in which they were 
fotmd. I regret the absence of that letter as much as my 
learned friend can, though I think there is external evidence 
of what that letter set forth. It arrived, however, on the 19th 
March, Thursday, and Thuau on the same day addressed it to 
the Post Office at Stirling; and that was posted at Franklin 
Place on the night of the 19th March, and reached Stirling 
about nine o'clock on the 20th. On the 20th L'Angelier writes 
to Miss Perry, and says — " I should have come to see some one 
last night, but the letter came too late, so we are both dis- 
appointed." After a letter or two, which are not material now 
for me to read — ^though they were material as identifying the 
cWse L'Angelier took, as proved otherwise — after a letter or 
two from Mr. Stevenson and others, we come to the last of 
the series. His lordship then read the letter from panel, with 
post-mark ''Glasgow, March 21," beginning— " Why, my 
beloved, did you not come to me. Oh, beloved, are you illf 
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Come to me, sweet one. I waited and waited for jou, but you Lord Advocate 

came not. I shall wait again to-morrow ni^t, same hour and 

jurangement. Do oonie, sweet love, my own dear loye of a 

•weetheaft. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart 

Come and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with 

tender embraces. Ever believe me to be your own ever dear, 

fond Mini." That letter was posited in Glasgow, if at a box, 

between 9 a.m. and 12.30 p.m., and if at the General Post Office, 

between 11.45 a.m. and 1 p.m. That letter was found in the 

pocket of the coat. About that letter and envelope there is 

no dispute nor question whatever. There was an appointment 

for Thursday, the 19th. On Wednesday, the 18th, she bought 

her third packet of arsenic. She went back to Currie's shop 

on the 18Ui, told him that the first rats had been killed, that 

they had found a great many large ones lying in the house; 

and, as she had got arsenic before, appeared to be a respectable 

person, and told her story without hesitation, on the 18th 

Mandi she got her third packet of arsenic. Tliat letter was 

enclosed by Thuau to L'iuQgelier on the same day with the 

rest. He enclosed it in a letter of his own, in which he says 

that the letter came at half-past twelve, and that he hastens 

to put it into the post, if there is time. L'Angelier got that 

letter after nine o'clock at Stirling on Sunday morning. He 

left shortly after the afternoon service had begun. It is proved 

by his landlady that he left at that time — ^it is proved by the 

postmaster that he got a letter — ^it is proved that he was in 

his usual health. He walked to Stirling, started instantly, 

taking the letter as an appointment for Sunday night. The 

question whether it was so or not in immaterial. The guard 

recognised him aa a gentleman who travelled from Stirling to 

Coatbridge, handed him over to Ross, the auctioneer, and he 

swears these two were the only passengers in that train who 

stopped at Coatbridge. They had food together in the inn; 

the guard, Fairfoul, saw him start with Roes in perfect health 

at Coatbridge to widk to Glasgow. Ross swears that he walked 

with him to Glasgow, that he was quite well, walked briskly, 

did not tire, stopped at no place on the road, and arrived in 

his lodgings a little after eight, and, Mrs. Jenkins says, lo<^ing 

infinitely improved since he left her on the 19th. He came 

home in the greatest spirits, and told them Uiat the letter had 

brought him home. They knew, and he made no secret of, 

why he had come home. The landlady knew so well that when 

he went out at night he was going to see his sweetheart, that 

she never asked him any questions on these occasions. He 

stayed in the house, took some tea, and left the house in his 

usual health a little after or before nine o'dook. He is seen 

sauntering along in the direction of Blythswood Square about 

twenty minutes past nine. It is too eaxiy. He knows the 
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LordAdvoMit ways of the house, and knows that they have prayers oa 
Sunday night He must beguile the time a little, and so h» 
goes past Blythswood Square, down to the other side, and 
makes a call on his acquaintance M'Alester, in Terrace Street, 
but does not find him at home. The maid-seryant recognised 
him, and says he was there about half-past nine. Here my 
due fails me; we lose sight of him for the period of two or 
three hours, and my learned friends on the other side are 
equally unsuccessful in their endearours to trace him ; but there 
is no attempt to show that any mortal man saw him anywhere 
else than the only place he was going to. He went out with 
the determination of seeing her; and believing that he had 
an appointment at that place, you cannot doubt that, after 
coming from the Bridge oi Allan, post haste, to see her, walking- 
first from Bridge of Allan to Stirling, then trarelling from 
Stiiiing to Coatbridge, walking from Coatbridge to Glasgow, 
and then walking from his lodgings in the direction of Blyths- 
wood Square — you cannot brieve that he would give up his 
purpose within a hundred yards of the house, l^e thing iff 
incredible, impossible. WeU, gentlemen, as I said, he knew 
the ways of the house ; he knew when it was the habit of the- 
family to retire to rest, and that he would have to wait till 
Janet was asleep. Can you believe — ^is it reasonable to believe- 
-^Ihat after all these preparations, L'Angelier should have 
returned without going into the house? The thing is impossible. 
But if he did go to the house, what do you suppose he didt 
He went of course to the window and made his presence known. 
He could do it with certainty. The priso^er denies she heard 
anything that night. Is that within the region of possibility? 
She writes him a letter to come to her. I know she says the 
appointment was for Saturday. But do you suppose that in 
the course of that correspondence, even if that were true, 
she would not have waited for him next night on the chance 
of his being out of town? The interview was long delayed,, 
anxiously looked for — ^the interview at which everything waa 
to be explained, in an explanation which she knew he waa 
waiting for. Is it possible that she went to sleep that night, 
and never woke till the morning? Gentlemen, whatever else 
you may think, I think you will come to this inevitable con- 
clusion, that L'Angelier did go to the house, did make his 
presence known ; and if he did that, what means the denial in 
the prisoner's declaration, that L'Angelier was there that night 
at all? It is utteriy inconceivable and impossible. Tou have 
no other trace of him. The policeman, it is true, did not see 
him, but neither did he see him in many a midnight walk — 
for you know what a policeman's beat is, and how easy it would 
be to avoid him. But that he was Uiere is certain. This 
was the critical nighty when the question was to be decided 
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of her fame and reputation for ever. When and how do we LordAdvoaale 

see him next? He is found at his own door, without strength 

to open the latch, at two o'clock in the morning, doubled up 

with agony, speechless with e3diaustion and pain, parched with 

thirsty and burning with fever; vomiting commences instantly, 

and the former symptoms, with great aggravations, go on from 

two till about eleven o'clock, when the man dies of arsenic. 

So ends this unhappy tale that I have taken so long to tell you. 

His last words are few. No one asks him where he has been. 

They know where he has been, and that is why they do not ask ; 

so says his landlady. She knows where he has been, but asks 

no questions ; but she was a kindly, attentive woman, and she 

does say to the doctor — *' What can be the meaning of this, 

that while he has gone out in good health twice, he has come 

back ill? We must have this inquired into, for I cannot com- 

pr^end it." The unfortunate victim himself is unwilling plainly 

to admit to himself what doubtless he suspected. He says — 

" I never had bile before ; I do not know what it is ; I never 

felt this way before ; I am very cold ; cover me up." On the 

first proposal to send for the doctor, he says — for he certainly 

does seem to have been a kind-hearted creature— he says to his 

landlady— <'lt is too far for you to go." After a while, as he 

is worse, the landlady again proposes to go for a doctor, one 

who is near at hand, and he says — " If he is a good doctor, 

bring him." She goes, and comes back with a prescription. 

He makes some difficulty about taking the laudanum; for 

though it appears from Thuau that he did occasionally take it» 

he had an aversion to all drugs, thinking that as he had got 

round before without laudaniun, he would get round again. 

But the sjrmptoms get worse, and he tells Mrs. Jenkins to go 

again for Dr. Steven, who comes. Now, gentlemen, I shall 

have to speak of the allegation of suicide immediately. But 

was it not remarkable that not a single question was asked of 

the doctor by my learned friends as to whether L'Angelier seemed 

to wish to get better or not? The evidence of Mrs. Jenkins, 

from first to last, shows that L'Angelier was most anxious to 

recover. And among the very last things he said was — " Oh, 

if I could only get a little sleep, I think I should recover." At 

last^ Mrs. Jenkins, taking alarm, says — " Is there any one you 

would like to see?" He replies, "I should like to see Miss 

Perry." He does not say, " I should like to see Miss Smith." 

If he thought that his life was really in danger, surely the 

natural feeling is, that he should wish to see her whom of all 

the wmid he was most devotedly attached to. But he expresses 

a wish only to see Miss Perry ; and, doubtless, if he had seen 

Miss Perry, we should have known more about this case than 

we do now. But before Miss Perry saw him, death had sealed 

his mouth ; it had caught him more quickly than the doctor or 
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LopdAdvoeate lus landlady expected, and more quickly than he had any idea 
af himself. And so, when the doctor raised his head from the 
pillow, it fell back; the man was dead; and the mysteiy of 
that night remains sealed, so far as the tongue of the unhappy 
victim is concerned. Now, gentlemen, I have told you this 
long and sad tale, and I am very much mistaken indeed if it 
does not produce an effect on your mind leading to one inevitable 
result I don't wish to strain any one point against the unhappy 
prisoner at Uie bar. The case is one of such magnitude, the 
amount of evidence so intricate, and depending as it does upon 
minute circumstances, the more so from the positicHi in which 
I am now obliged to present the case — I have f otmd it necessary 
to collect all the little facts and put them all together, in 
order to construct, as I say, a chain of evidence that appears 
to me completely irrefutable. But, notwithstanding that, I 
have no desire whatever to press you beyond the legitimate 
consequences of the facts which I have now stated, and I shall 
therefore go on to consider, with all the candour that I can, 
the defence that has been set up. Just let me, bef<»e I do so, 
recapitulate that which we have proved. We have brought 
these unhappy persons down to the end of December, bound 
to each other in a way which truly was indissoluble, because 
the prisoner was so c<xnmitted in her letters that» except with 
L'Angelier^s consent^ she never could have got quit of him. 
Tou find her engaging herself to another, and trying to break 
off from L'Angelier by mere coldness, and not succeeding ; you 
find the threats of L'Angelier ; you find her despairing letters ; 
you then find a meeting fixed, and the first indications of poison 
l>oukg given ; the meeting takes place, a reconciliation is effected, 
but the engagement with Mr. Minnoch goes on. In about a 
fortnight or ten days he is taken ill after the purchase of arsenic 
on one occasion — I have not been able to prove the purchase 
on the other occasion — ^but it is proved by her own statement 
that he was taken ill after getting something from her; he 
proposes to go to the Bridge of Allan; she entreats him not 
to go, because Mr. Minnoch is there; and by-the-by I forgot 
to read, although I will not now stop to read, the letter which 
on the 16th March — ^the very time she appointed for the last 
meeting with L'Angelier — «he wrote to Mr. Minnoch, her in- 
tended husband ; he takes ill, talks of going to Bridge of Allan ; 
she tries to dissuade him from going, but he goes; she buys 
anBenio on the 18th; she writes to make an appointment for 
the 19th, and she buys arsenic the same day ; he does not keep 
his appointment for the 19th, but he does so on Sunday in 
answer to a second invitation from her, which is found in his 
pocket; he goes back to Glasgow for the express purpose of 
keeping the appointment; he goes out that night to keep the 
appointment; and he comes home and dies of arsenic within 
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twelve or fourteen hours. Gentlemen, I have concluded that LordAdvoeata 
part which I considered necessary relative to the case of the 
prosecution. But it is right that I should now read the letter 
which the prisoner addressed to Mr. Minnoch. It is dated 
the 16th of March, the day before the family returned from 
the Bridge of Allan. I read it to show you the inextricable 
diffioultjr in which the unhappy prisoner had placed herself. 
'''My dearest William, — ^It is but fair, after your kindness to 
me, that I should write you a note. The day I part from 
friends I always feel sad. But to part from one I love — as 
T do you — ^mi^es me fe^ truly sad and dull. My only con- 
solation is that we meet soon. To-morrow we shaJl be home. 
I do so wish you were h^^ to-day. We might take a long 
walk. Our walk to Dunblane I shall ever remember with 
pleasure. That walk fixed a day on which we are to begin a 
new life — a life which I hope may be of happiness and long 
duration to both of us. My aim through life shall be to please 
and study you. Dear William, I must conclude as Mama is 
ready to go to Stirling. I do not go with the same pleasure 
as I did the last time. I hope you got to town safe— And 
found your sisters well. Accept my warmest, kindest love, and 
ever believe me to be yours with affection, — ^Madeleine." 

This letter was written two days before she wrote making the 
assignation with L'Angelier only a very few days before his death, 
and it was found in his pocket after his death. There is one 
other incident to which I must call your attention, and it is 
this — ^Apparently the prisoner had shown no particular agitation 
at the news of L'Angelier's death. Gentlemen, if she is capable 
of committing the crime charged, you will not wonder at her 
self-possession; but news came on Thursday. Something on 
that day reached her ears. What it was we do not know. One 
morning she was missed from her fath^s house. Whether she 
had been in bed or not is not certain. Janet, her sister, says 
she was not in bed when she awoke in the morning. She was 
not seen that morning by any of the servants. She was found 
by Mr. Minnoch at half-past three o'clock in the Helensburgh 
steamer at Greenock. Where she was that evening we cannot 
discovw. But it has been shown that she was absent frOm 
half-past seven o'clock in the morning, when she was missed, 
till half-past three, when she was found by Mr. Minnoch. So 
much is certain. I do not press this incident for more than 
it is worth, for the mere discovery of the letters was enough 
to induce her to fly from her father^s house. But still the 
fact ranains that these letters were discovered, and that the 
prisoner flies. She is brought back by Mr. Minnoch. From 
■A very gentl^nanly feeling he asks no questions, and she never 
explains, and never has explained, what she did on that occasion. 
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LordAdvDcala This incident bean, therefore, on the ease for the prosecution. 
As I said before, I h&ye nothing but a public duty to perform. 
I hare no desire to plead this cause as an adyocate. My duty 
is to bring the case before you, as the «ids of truth and justice- 
require. But I would be wanting in my duty if I had not 
brought out these elements, and culled these details, to show 
you how they bear upon the accusation in the indictment. I 
now go to Uie d^ence which, as I gather, will probably be 
set up. As I said before^ I will go into it in the spirit of 
candour, as well as justice. Now, the first thing may be taken 
from the declaration of the panel hersdif. Let us see what it 
says. Although the declaration of a prisoner is nerer evidence 
in his or her favoiur, yet, in this case, if it be truth, I have no- 
desire to prevent it from having its legitimate effect upon 
your minds. If she can tell a consistent story — a story conr 
sistent with the evidence — ^there is no desire to deprive her 
of the benefit of it. [His lordship then read the declaration,, 
of which a copy will be found on page 77.] Gentlemen, in 
regard to the last letter, you will see that the prisoner does not 
teU that the letter referred to was written on any previous occa- 
sion. She says he had been unwell, and had gone to the Bridge of 
Allan, and she is shown a letter, and I can only refer the writing 
of it to the sickness before his death. In reference to the use 
of the arsenic, I do not, of course, know what my learned firiend is 
going to say, but I have not been able to find either in the 
publications of the Messrs. Blackwood or the Messrs. Chambers 
the shadow of a statement to the effect that arsenic, diluted iir 
water, is ever used in the manner spoken of by the prisoner, 
and you have the evidence of the lady (Madame Guibilei), wha 
told you that in the story read in the school at Clapton, it was 
said that arsenic was used internally by the Styrian peasants 
for the purpose of making their wind stronger, and also for 
improving liie appearance of their ctmiplexion. Now, gentle- 
men, that is her account of what took place. She denies 
entirely that she saw L'Angelier on the night before his death — 
she denies that she heard him at the window the night before 
his death. Tou will consider, gentlemen, if that is consistent 
with any reasonable probability. No doubt the girl Janet slept 
with her. She said she found her there when she aw<^e in 
the morning, and that she went to bed with her at the same 
time that night. My learned friend did not ask her, and 
perhaps properly, whether she had heard any noise during 
the night, and the prisoner is quite entitled to the benefit of 
the supposition that her sister did not hear any noise during 
the night. Again, the foot-boy, who sl^t in the fnmt of 
the house, declares he heard nothing, and Uie two maids^ who 
slept in the ro(»n behind, swear tJ^ey heard nothing. But^ 
gentl^nen, so far as regards Janet» you have it positively proved 
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that L'Angelier was in the habit of coming night after night to UiAadvooato 
the window — ^you have it proved that on many occasions he 
did come to the house-Hind you certainly have it proved that 
on s<Hue occasions he was in the house with the prisoner. It 
does not appear that Janet knew anything about these meetings ; 
and you have her referred to sometimes in the letters, in which 
she says she could not get Janet asleep last night, as an 
excuse for not having been at the window to receive him. In 
r^;ard to the servants, you will recollect how the house stands 
by the plan; and that nothing could be easier than for the 
prisoner, if she had a mind, to go up-stairs and open the front 
do<»' to receive him into the drawing-room; or, if the area 
gate were left open, she could with great ease (for the boy 
dept soundly, and foot-boyv are rather apt to sleep soundly) 
open the area door, and let him in that way. Whether she could 
let him in by the back-door without the connivance of Christina 
Haggart is another question. Christina Haggart swears that 
she did not connive at it on that occasion; and it may be 
doubtful, therefore, whether that mode of access was open 
to her; and, therefore, while there is nothing in what these 
witnesses say to imply thai they did meet that night, there is 
certainly nothing to exclude the possibility of it. As to the 
prisoneir's account of the use for which she bought the arsenic, 
as I said before, you must be satisfied that it is a reasonable 
and credible account before you make up your mind on this 
case ; because, unless it can be presented to you in some intel- 
ligiUe way that this arsenic was bought and used for this 
purpose, I am afraid the prisoner stands in the position of 
having in her possession the very poison by which her lover 
died without being able to account satisfactorily for the posses- 
sion of it. I do not mean now to go back on the observations 
I have already made, but you will consider whether — the poison 
having only been purchased on these three occasions, and never 
before— t^at is a true statement which she makes with regard 
to the use of it. Tou have to consider whether there is the 
sli^test probability — a probability which any reasonable man 
can entertain — ^that she made these three solitary purchases 
on these three days^ and that she used the whole arsenic for 
that purpose, and that the coincidence of her meeting with 
L'Angriier on these particular occasions, and immediately after 
these purchases, is a mere coincidence. If you come to that 
oonclusion, gentlemen, no doubt it will go very far indeed to 
maintain the defence, but if you cannot, then I am very much 
afraid the opposite result follows inevitably. But then it is 
said, and said with some plausibility, that the meeting which 
was intended to take place was a meeting trysted for the Satur- 
day, and not for the Sunday. Now, gentlemen, the way I 
put it to you is this, that either of these two suppositions is 
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LordAd^roMia quite possible. The letter may have been posted after eleren 
o'clock, in that case there can be no doubt ^at the tryst or 
meeting was for the Sunday ; it may have been posted at nine 
o'clock, in which case probably it would have been the night 
before, and though it bears no date, it may possibly have meant 
that the tryst was to be held on Saturday. But I may make 
this rraiark, that while throughout ^is ccHrespondence the 
Thursdays and Fridays and Sundays are the nights geneFslly 
appointed for the meetings, I have found no instance— perhaps 
my learned friend may find one — of meetings appointed for the 
Saturday. But still, gentlemen, that is within the bounds ol 
probability, and it will be for you to consider, even supposing 
she expected L'Angelier on the Saturday, whether, knowing he 
was at Bridge of Allan, which, in her declaration, she says she 
knew, it is at all likely she should not have waited on tEe 
Sunday also, in the case of his not having returned to town 
on the Satunilay — that even if it had been the Saturday evening, 
the question is, is it within the bounds of probability in this 
case that he did not go to ^e window that night, and make 
himself heard in the usual way? But, gentlemen, it is one 
of the main theories on which the defence is founded, tha4^ 
L'Angelier may have committed suicide. Of course, that is 
a matter with which I am bound to deal, and can deal only 
with the anxiety to discover truth. Why, if we had found in 
this case anything indicating, with reasonable certainty, a 
case of suicide, we might have disregarded all these facts on 
which this prosecution is founded. J own, gentlemen, however, 
and I say it with reeret, that I have been unable to see, from 
first to last, in the evidence for the prosecution or the defence, 
anything that warrants me in believing that this could possibly 
be a case of suicide. Tou must deal with that, gentlemen, 
you must consider the question as between murder and suicide ; 
and, of course, if you are not satisfied that it was a case of 
murder, you must give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt 
you may entertain on the subject. But, gentlemen, we have 
also to consider, is there any other conceivable cause for what 
has taken place? Therefore, before I deal with ihe question of 
suicide, let us see whether other contingencies are altogether 
excluded. It seems to have been said that L'Angelier was an 
eater of arsenic, and that he may have poisoned himself by 
an overdose. Gentlemen, I think that rests on evidence so 
little entitled to credit that I need not deal with it; and if 
my learned friend takes that defence, I am quite content to 
leave it in the hands of the Court, to direct you as they may 
think fit The only evidence of L'Angelier ever having spoken 
of arsenic is the evidence of two parties who knew him in 
Dundee in the year 1852. On one occasion he is said to have 
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giTen it to horses ; but the evidence on that point is entirely LordAdTooRte 

tincorroborated. And as to the other case — the lad who found 

a parcel of arsenic, but who never recollected the conversation 

with L'Angelier until a very few days before this trial, I must 

throw his evidence out of view altogether. There is not, from 

the time he came to Glasgow, the smallest suspicion that he 

was in the habit of taking arsenic ; he is not proved to have 

bought it on any single occasion ; and it is not proved that he 

had it in the house at any time. The supposition, therefore, 

that he was in the habit of taking it we must altogether reject ; 

neither is the slightest evidence that it would be possible, even 

by the practice of eating arsenic, regarding which I am very 

incredulous, to have arranged the matter that the amount of 

106 grains should have been found in the stomach of the man. 

It is 00 completely out of the bounds of reason that I dismiss 

the hjrpothesis as beyond the range of possibility. It seems, 

however, to be said, that perhaps at the Bridge of Allan he had 

accidentally got arsenic. But, gentlemen, that won't do — that 

is impossible. The cases in which arsenic shows itself only 

after five hours are very rare indeed. Dr. Christison told 

you that active exercise would accelerate the action of the 

poison, and ih&t from half an hour to two hours is the ordinary 

time that it takes to operate. But L' Angrier left the Bridge 

of Allan at three o'clock. He walked to Stirling and was found 

at Coatbridge quite well, and he walked to Glasgow quite well, 

looking better than he had done for three weeks. He left 

his own house looking quite well at nine o'clock, and he is 

seen at Mrs. Parr's at half-past nine in perfect health. Tou 

thus have him traced for upwards of six hours from leaving 

Bridge of Allan, and he is quite well, and you have no indication 

that at Bridge of Allan, Coatbridge, or anywhere else, he had 

arsenic, or could have had it. Therefore, gentlemen, it seems 

to me that accidental administration is out of the question, or 

the administration by any one elsa It is not suggested that 

he saw anybody that night except the prisoner, and you are 

therefore left to no conjecture, unless it be either a case of 

suicide or a case of murder. Now this, as I said before, is 

a most important matter for you to consider, and you are bound 

to consider it most deliberately. If the case be suicide, within 

the limits of the evidence, of course you will say so ; but it is 

my duty to put these facts in the light in which they ought 

to stand; and I say that I do not think the facts a<knit the 

possibility of this being, within any reasonable compass or 

probability, a case of suicide. Under any circumstances we 

should have to consider and place in the balance the probabilities 

of the case, because, although a great deal of evidence has been 

led as to L'Angeliei^s temperament, I don't think much import- 
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LoriAdvoeata anoe is to be attached to this matter. Tou do not diwem 
from a man's temperament whether he is likely to ccHomit 
suicide or not» and I don't think we can leam from the statistios 
of suicide that the men whose temperament would be supposed 
as likely to lead them to ccMnmit suicide are those who do sa 
In regard to L'Angelier's history, we have had a great deal of 
evidence, but it did not affect my mind in the slightest degree. 
There was evid^ice from one or two men who knew L'Angelier 
at a time when he was of a poorer class in life, and they told 
about his having wished to put himself out of the w<Hld. Well, 
but listen, even these witnesses proved to you that at that 
vciT time L'Angelier was a kind of gasconading, boasting man, 
suAL as a Jersey man might be; that he was in the habit of 
boasting of his acquaintance with high families, of saying what 
he knew not to be true. I do not know that they proved all 
he said not to be true, because that gentleman from Dublin, 
who seemed to think he was a vain, lying fellow (and you will 
set his evidence against that of the persons from Glasgow who 
knew the deceased), admitted that his story about the Fife 
lady was true, and it turned out that L'Angelier had a some- 
what winning way among ladies. But it is said that he talked 
about committing suicide. He did so, but he did not do it. 
He said at one time that if any lady jilted him he would puib a 
knife in his breast ; but he was jilted, and he did not do it. The 
man that is going to commit suicide does not go to the window 
when his companion is in bed, and wait till he gets out of it. 
The man desiring to commit suicide does not go down with a 
ccnnpanion to Leith Pier and say that he is going to drown 
himself. The man that commits suicide does not take a knife 
in his hand and say to his companions that he is going to 
plunge it into his breast. I thiidL tiiiis temperament is much 
the reverse of the suicidal. It is more the characteristic of 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, but it does 
not to my mind lead in the slightest degree to a conclusion 
one way or other in regard to L'Ang^ier having committed 
suicide. I think you must deal with this matter altogether 
independently of these considerations. No doubt a variable 
temperament is a matter of some consequence. Rapid transi- 
tion from extreme elevation to extreme depression is a matter 
to be considered in such a case as this. But I think his 
conversation with Mr. Miller in regard to the abstract question 
of suicide is perhaps the only thing that is proved on the other 
side that can bear on this part of tiiie case. But then, gentle- 
men, you will have to consider the circumstances under which 
this supposed suicide was committed. L'Angelier had taken 
up his position. He had a strong suspicicm that there was 
something in the rumours about Mr. Minnooh. Ho did not 
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mean to kill himself if they were true, but he said, " I wiU LordAdvoeaU 
ahow theee letters to her father." That is what he meant to 
do. Well, he came from the Bridge of Allan tor the purpose 
of seeing Miss Smith, the prisoner — ye^ happy, in good spirits, 
cheerful — he had a kind note from her in his pocket — ^he went 
out at night, to go to Blythswood Square — he certainly had 
no though of suicide. Well, now, is it conceivable that, 
without having gone near the house, he committed suicide? 
Is it within the bounds of evidence or probability) Where did 
he get the arsenic to buy that night? Not sur^y at Todd & 
Higginbotham's store — ^not in any of the chemical works — 
certainly not in any of the druggists' shops. That is not 
conceivable. Is it in the least likdy that a man in his position 
would go out to Blythswood Square and swallow dry arsenic 
there, and then totter home and die? Gentlemen, that is a 
supposition that is entir^y inconceivable. There is the possi- 
bility, no doubt, that he went to see Miss Smith, and that she 
toLd him she was going to give him up, and that this had a 
great impression on his mind ; but if she saw him, what comes 
of the declaration that she has made that she did not see him 
that nigbt? and if she did see him that night, is there any link 
awanting in the chain of evidence that I have laid before you? 
I can conceive of no possibility of it being a case of suicide 
that does not imply that they met, and if they met, then 
the evidence of her guilt is overwhelming. The only chance 
of escape for the prisoner is to maintain the truth of her 
declaration that they did not meet tiiiat night ; and, if they did 
not meet, I cannot see how the case can be considered as one 
of suicide. Tou may, no doubt, consider whether the truth 
is that he went to the house, and finding he was not admitted, 
and that Miss Smith did not hear him, went away in disgust. 
This is an observation that may be made ; but you will consider, 
in the first place, whether it is possible that, having fixed a 
meeting the night before, L'AngeLier, if he went to the window, 
would have desisted till he had Attracted Miss Smith's attention ; 
and, if he attracted her attention, then they met that night. 
Therefore, gentlemen, it must be maintained by the prisoner 
that he did not go to the window, or make a noise there, for 
she says in her declaration that she never heard him ; and, if 
that be Bo^ I say again I do not see how this can be treated 
as a case of suicide. But then it is said that the quantity of 
arsenic found in the stomach clearly denoted a case of suicide^ 
because so much could not have been given and successfully 
administered. Gentlemen, I don't think this is made out^ but 
quite the reverse, because if the poison were given in cocoa, 
as it probably was, it has been proved by Dr. Penny that a very 
large quantity can be held in suspMision in it, and Dr. Maclagan 
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IiOr4Advoeau proved the same thing, though my learned friend the Dean of 
Faculty did not ask him what amount might or might not be 
hrfd in suspension in cocoa. No doubt it would require to be- 
boiled in it But, gentlemen, if the defence that is to be set 
up is that the prisoner saw certain things in Blackwood's^^ 
MagatinCy then she was not without some knowledge of the 
properties of arsenic. She had access to the kitchen, the fire 
of which was close to her bedroom. She had a fire in her 
bedroom, and she might have boiled it without the least danger. 
This, therefore, presented no difficulty. There is no pro<rf Uiat 
she did so ; but, on the other hand, there is no proof on the 
other side in the slightest degree to exclude the probability of 
it. And that there should be a large dose is quite consistent 
with reason and the facts of this case. If we are right in saying- 
that there were two former cases of administration which were 
unsuccessful (and it is proved that a slight dose might be given 
in coffee) — ^if there had been two doses which were not successfuf 
— is it not plain if the thing were to be done that night — ^just 
what we would have expected — that it should have been done 
with certainty? and consequently there is nothing surprising^ 
in the fact that the third dose was a very large quantity. It 
is said, gentlemen, and probably will be maintained, that thia 
arsenic was so mixed, that traces of it must have been found in 
the stomach, and that therefore the arsenic must have been got 
by L'Angelier and administered by himself. But as to that 
taken by L'Angelier a month before, no traces of carbonaceous 
matter could by any possibility have been expected. If Currie's 
arsenic had been coloured with indigo, probably the colouring 
matter would have been detected in the stomach. But it was 
not coloured with indigo; it was coloured with waste indigo; 
and by experiment, as well as by theory, this was found to leave 
no trace. There were, no doubt, experiments made by Dr. 
Penny, in which very minute particles of carbonaceous matter 
were found in the stomach mixed with the arsenic. But, 
gentlemen, when Dr. Penny, in the first place, examined the 
stomach his attention was not directed to this subject at all, 
and it was his subsequent experiments that were directed to this 
matter. Dr. Ghristison also told you that, imless in one part, 
he could not have expected to find traces of the colouring matter 
— ^indigo ; and it is quite easy to conceive, independently of the 
fact that the analysts were not looking for it, that a large 
quantity of the carbonaceous matter, which is lighter than 
arsenic, might have been thrown off the stomach in the violent 
vomiting; and, therefore, gentlemen, I must own that this 
suspicion of suicide does not appear to me to have any pro- 
bability. The only thing peculiar about his demeanour was this 
— ^he did not say where he had got it ; the landlady did not ask 
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him, because she thought she knew ; she had no doubt he had LordAdvoeatc 

been yisiting Miss Smith. If he had not gone there, I think 

you would have expected him to say so. But while that is quite 

true, you can very easily see, especially in a man with the 

temperament which he is described by the witnesses to have 

had, that if he had got anything which disagreed with him 

there, he would rather die than disclose it. You can easily 

imderstand that. Whether, when he sent for Miss Perry, he 

intended to disclose it is a different question. But during the 

whole of the illness there seems not to have been the slightest 

desire for death or the slightest aversion to life, but, on the 

contrary, the last thing that he said was, " If I could only get 

A little sleep I think I should be well." The sleep he got was 

the sleep of death. 

Now, gentlemen, I have gone through all this case ; there has 
been a great deal of medical evidence led, but I think I have 
touched upon all the important portions of it. Evidence was 
led as to the character of L'Angelier ; it is not for me to refer 
further to that; I think you will understand perfectly well 
what sort of a man he was. That he was in very low circum- 
stances in 1851, and in a position in which he might well 
have been weary of life^ is perfectly certain. That he had 
good friends in different parts of the country has at all events 
not been disproved, and that he himself may have been well 
connected — as many French refugees are— though in a low 
position in point of fortune, is at least possible, though there is 
no proof of it. And now, gentlemen, having detained you so 
long — having gone over this case with an amount of trouble 
and anxiety which I would fain have spared — ^I leave it entirely 
in your hands. I am quite sure that the verdict which you 
give will be a verdict consistent with your oath, and with your 
opinion of the case. I have nothing but a public duty to 
discharge. I have endeavoured in my argument in this case 
throughout to show you as powerfully as I could how the 
circumstances which have been proved in evidence bear upon 
the prisoner. Nor should I have done so if a solemn sense of 
duty, and my own belief in the justice of the case had not led 
me to do so. If I had thought that there were any elements 
ol doubt or of disproof in the case that would have justified 
me in retiring from the painful task which I have now to dis- 
charge, believe me, gentlemen, there is not a man in this 
Court who would have rejoiced more at that result than myself ; 
for of all the persons engaged in this trial, apart from the 
unfortunate object of it, I believe the task laid upon me is 
at once the most difficult and the most painful. I have now 
discharged my duty. I am quite certain that in the case which 
I have submitted to you I have not overstrained the evidence. 
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LordAd?oeau I do not belieye ih&t in any instance I have stroined the facts 
beyond what they would naturally bear. If I have, you your- 
selves, my learned friend on the other side, and the Court, will 
correct me. And now, gentlemen, as I have said, I leave the 
case in your hands. I see no outlet for this unhappy prisoner, 
and if you come to the same result as I have done, there is but 
one course open to you, and that is to return a verdict of guilty 
of this charge. 

On Ihe si^gestion of the Lord Jusucb-Glbrk, the Dean ol 
Faculty delayed his address till next day, and the Court 
adjourned at half-past three o'clock. 
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Eighth Day— Wednesday, 8th July, 1857, 

The Court met at ten o'clock. 

The Dban of Facultt then proceeded to address the jury as Dean of 
foUowB : — Gentlemen of the jury, the charge against the prisoner ^^^^ 
is murder, and the punishment of murder is death; and that 
simple statement is sufficient to suggest to us the awful solemnity 
of the occasion which brings you and me face to face. But, 
gentlemen, there are peculiarities in the present case of so 
singular a kind — there is such an air of romance and mystery 
investing it from beginning to end — there is something so 
touching and exciting in the age, and the sex, and the social 
position of the accused — ay, and I must add, the public attention 
is so directed to the trial, that they watch our proceedings and 
hang on our very accents with such an anxiety and eagerness 
of expectation, that I feel almost bowed down and overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the task that is imposed on me. Tou are 
invited and encouraged by the prosecutor to snap the ^read 
of that young life, and to consign to an ignominious death on 
the scaffold one who, within a few short months, was known 
only as a gentle and confiding and affectionate girl, the omar 
ment and pride of her happy home, (xentlemen, tiie tone in 
which my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, addressed you 
yesterday could not fail to strike you as most remarkable. It 
was characterised by great moderation — ^by such moderation 
as I think must have convinced you that he could hardly expect 
a verdict at your hands — and in the course of that address, 
for which I give him the highest credit, he could not resist the 
expression of his own deep feeling of commiseration for the 
position in which the prisoner is placed, which was but an 
involuntary homage paid by the official prosecutor to the kind 
And generous nature of the man. But, gentlemen, I am going 
to ask you for something very different from commiseration; 
I am going to ask you for that which I will not condescend 
to beg, but which I will loudly and importunately demand — 
that to which every prisoner is entitled, whether she be the 
lowest and vilest of her sex or the maiden whose purity is as 
the unsunned snow. I ask you for justice ; and if you will kindly 
lend me your attention for the requisite period, and if heaven 
grant me patience and strength for the task, I shall tear to 
tatters that web of sophistry in which the prosecutor has striven 
to involve this poor girl and her sad, strange story. 
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Madeleine Smith. 

Dean of Somewhat less than two years ago, accident brought her 
Faenlty acquainted with the deceased L'Angelier ; and yet I can hardly 
call it accident, for it was due unfortunately in a great measure 
to the indiscretion of a young man whom you saw before you 
the day before yesterday. He introduced her to L'Angelier on 
the open street in circumstances which plainly show that he 
could not procure an introduction otherwise or elsewhere. And 
what was he who thus intruded himself upon the society of 
this young lady, and then clandestinely introduced himself into 
her father's house? He was an unknown adventurer; utterly 
unknown at that time, so far as we can see. For how he pro- 
cured his introduction into the employment of Huggins & Co. 
does not appear; and even the persons who knew him there^ 
knew nothing of his history or antecedents. We have been 
enabled in some degree to throw light upon his origin and his 
history. We find that he is a native of Jersey; and we have 
discovered that at a very early period of his life, in the year 
1843, he was in Scotland ; he was known for three years at that 
time to one of the witnesses as being in Edinburgh, and the 
impression which he made as a very young man, which he 
then was, was certainly, to say the least of it, not of a very 
favourable kind. He goes to the Continent ; he is there during 
the Frendi Revolution, and he returns to this country, and is 
found in Edinburgh again in the year 1851. And in what 
condition is he then ? In great poverty, in deep dejection, living 
upon the bounty of a tavern-keeper, associating and sleeping 
in the same bed with the waiter of that establishment. He goes 
from Edinburgh to Dundee, and we trace his history there; 
at length we find him in Glasgow in 1853; and in 1855, as I 
said l^ore, his acquaintance with the prisoner commenced. 
In considering the character and conduct of the individual, 
whose history it is impossible to dissociate from this inquiry, 
we are bound to form as just an estimate as we can of what 
his qualities were, of what his character was, of what were the 
principles and motives that were likely to influence his conduct. 
We find him, according to the confession of all those who 
observed him then most narrowly, vain, conceited, pretentious, 
with a great opinion of his own personal attractions, and a very 
silly expectation of admiration from the other sex. That he 
was to a certain extent successful in attracting such admiration 
may be the fact; but, at all events, his own prevailing idea 
seems to have been that he was calculated to be very successful 
in paying attentions to ladies, and that he was looking to push 
his fortune by that means. And accordingly once and again 
we find him engaged in attempts to get married to women of 
some station at least in society; we have heard of one dis- 
appointment which he met with in England, and another we 
heard a great deal of connected with a lady in the county of 
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Fife ; and the manner in which he bore his disappointment on D«An of 
those two occasions is perhaps the best indication and light we ^^^'^^ 
have as to the true character of the man. He was depressed 
and melancholy beyond description ; he threatened — whether he 
intended or not — to commit suicide in consequence of his dis- 
appointment. He was not a person of strong health, and it is 
extremely probable that this, among other things, had a very 
important effect in depressing his spirits, rendering him change- 
able and uncertain — now uplifted, as one of the witnesses said, 
and now most deeply depressed — of a mercurial temperament, 
as another described it> very variable, never to be depended on. 
Such was the individual with whom the prisoner unfortunately 
became acquainted in the manner that I have stated. The 
progress of their acquaintance is soon told. My learned friend 
the Lord Advocate said to you that, although the correspondence 
must have been from the outset an improper correspondence, 
because it was clandestine, yet the letters of the young lady at 
that first period of their connection breathed nothing but gentle- 
ness and propriety. I thank my learned friend for the 
admission; but even with that admission I must ask you to 
bear with me while I call your attention for a few moments to 
one or two incidents in the course of that early period of their 
history which I think are very important for your guidance in 
judging of the conduct of the prisoner. The correspondence in 
its conmiencement shows that if L'Angelier had it in his mind 
originally to corrupt and seduce this poor girl, he entered upon 
the attempt with considerable ingenuity and skill; for the very 
first letter of the series which we have contains a passage in 
which she says — " I am trying to break myself off all my very bad 
habits; it is you I have to thank for this, which I do sincerely 
from my heart.'' He had been noticing, therefore, her faults, 
whatever they were. He had been suggesting to her improve- 
ment in her conduct or in something else. He had thus been 
insinuating himself into her confidence. And she no doubt 
yielded a great deal too easily to the pleasures of this new 
acquaintance, but pleasures comparatively of a most innocent 
kind at the time to which I am now referring. And yet it 
seems to have occurred to her own mind at a very early period 
that it was impossible to maintain this correspondence con- 
sistently with propriety or with due regard to her own welfare. 
For so early as the month of April, 1865 — indeed in the very 
month in which apparently the acquaintance began — she writes 
to him in these terms — '' I now perform the promise I made in 
parting to write to you. We are to be in Glasgow to-morrow 

fhursday), but as my time shall not be at my own disposal, 
cannot fix any time to see you. Chance may throw you in 
my way. I think you will agree with me in what I intend 
proposing, vis., that for the present the correspondence had 
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I of better stop. I know your good feeling will not take tliis 

Faeoltj unkind, it is meant quite the reverae. By continuing to corre- 
flpond harm may arise ; in discontinuing it nothing can be said/' 
And accordingly for a time, so far as appears, the correspondence 
did cease, i^in, gentlemen, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that in the end of this same year the connection was 
broken off altogether. That appears from the letter which the 
prisoner wrote to Miss Perry in the end of September or 
beginning of October, 1855 — ^*' Dearest Miss Perry, — ^Many, 
many kind thanks for all your kindness to me. Emile will tell 
you I have bid him adieu. My papa would not give his con- 
sent, so I am in duty bound to obey him. Comfort dear Emile. 
It is a heayy blow to us both. I had hoped some day to have 
been happy with him, but, alas 1 it was not intended. We were 
doomed to be disappointed. Tou have been a kind friend to 
him. Ohl continue so. I hope and trust he may prosper 
in the step he is about to take. I am glad now he is leaving 
this country, for it would have caused me great pain to have 
met him. Think my conduct not unkind. I have a father to 
please, and a kind father, too. Farewell, dear Miss Perry, and, 
with much love, believe me yours most sincerely, — ^Mini." Once 
more, in the spring of 1856, it would appear — ^the correspondence 
having in the interval been renewed, how, we do not know, but 
is it not unfair to suppose, rather on the importimate entreaty 
of the gentleman thim on the suggestion of the lady who 
wrote such a letter as I have just read? — ^the correspondence 
was discovered by the family of Miss Smith. On that occasion 
she wrote thus to her confidante, Miss Perry — " Dearest Mary» — 
M. has discovered the correspondence. I am truly glad that it 
is known ; but, strange to say, a fortnight has passed and not 
a word has been said. I cannot understand it. Now that it is 
known, I do not mean to give way. I intend to state in plain 
terms that I intend to be dear Emile's wife. Nothing shall 
deter me. I shall be of age soon, and then I have a right to 
decide for myself. Can you blame me for not giving in to 
my parents in a matter of so s^ious importance as the choice 
of a husband? I had been intended to marry a man of money ; 
but is not affection before all things, and in marrying Emile 
I will take the man whom I love. I know my friends will 
forsake me, but for that I do not care so long as I possess the 
affection of Emile; and to possess and retain his affection I 
shall try to please him in all things by acting according to his 
directions, and he shall cure me of my faults. ... I am 
Borzy not to be able to see you, as we are going to Edinburgh 
in a week or ten days." Now, what follows from this you have 
heard from some of the witnesses. The correspondence was 
put an end to by the interference of Mr. Smith, and for a time 
that interference had effect. 
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But, alas ! the next scene is the most painful of all. This Dean of 
which we hare been speaking of is in the end of 1855. In ^*®"*^y 
the spring of 1856 the corrupting influence of the seducer was 
successful, and his victim feU. It is recorded in a letter bearing 
the post-mark of the 7th May, which jou have heard read. And 
how corrupting that influence must have been!-— how vile the 
arts to which he resorted for accomplishing his nefarious purpose, 
can never be proved so well as by the altered tone and language 
of the unhappy prisoner's letters. She had lost not her virtue 
merely, but, as the Lord Advocate said, her sense of decency. 
Gentl^nen, whose fault was that — ^whose doing was that? Think 
you that> without temptation, without evil teaching, a poor 
girl falls into such depths of degradation? No. Influence from 
without — most corrupting influence— can alone accoimt for such 
a fall. And yet, through the midst of this frightful correspond- 
ence—and. I wish to God that it could have been concealed from 
you, gentlemen, and from the world, and I am sure the Lord 
Advocate would have spared us, if he had not felt it necessary 
for the ends of justice — I say that even through the midst of 
this fri^tful correspondence there breathes a spirit of devoted 
affection towards the man who had destroyed her that strikes 
me as most touching. 

The histoiy of the affair is soon told. I do not think it 
necessary to carry you through all the details of their intercourse 
from the spring of 1856 down to the end of that year. 
It is in the neighbourhood of Helensburgh almost entirely thskt 
that o(»Tespondence took place. In November the family of 
the Smiths came back to Glasgow. And that becomes a veiy 
important era in the history of the case; for that was the 
first time at which they came to live in the house in Blythswood 
Square, which you have heard so much about. There were 
many meetings between them in the other house in India Street 
in 1855 ; they met still more frequently at Row ; but what we 
are chiefly concerned with is to know what meetings took place 
between them in that last winter in the house in Bljrthswood 
Square — ^how these took place, and what it was necessary for 
them to do in order to come together ; for these things have a 
most important bearing on the question which you are here 
to try. Now, the first letter written from Blythswood Square 
bears date 18th November, 1856, No. 61. There is another 
letter also written in November, 1856, and plainly out of its 
place in this series. It is letter No. 57, and does not bear 
the day of the month, but must be subsequent to l^at bearing 
date the 18th of November, as it is written also from Blythswood 
Square, and the other letter is shown to be the first written 
from that house. In this second letter she gives her lover some 
information of the means by which they may carry on their 
correspondence in the course of the winter. She says — '' Sweet 
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I of love, you should get those brown envelopes ; they would not b© 

Faenlty g^^ much seen as white ones put down into my window. You 
should just stoop down to tie your shoe and then slip it in. 
The back-door is closed. M. keeps the key for fear oiu: servant 
boy would go out of an evening. We have got blinds for our 
windows." This shows she had been arranging with him at 
that time in what manner their correspondence by letter was 
to be carried on, and I think you will soon see that it was 
by letter chiefly, if not exclusively, that the correspondence was, 
for a considerable time, carried on while she was in that house. 
The next reference to the matter is in a letter of the 2l8t 
November, No. 63, in which she says — " Now about writing, 
I wish you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday evening 
next. You will about eight come and put the letter down into 
the window (just drop it in, I won't be there at the time), the 
window next to Minnoch's close door. There are two windows 
together with white blinds. Don't be seen near the house on 
Sunday, as M. won't be at church, and she will watch. In 
your letter, dear love, tell me what night of the week will be 
best for you to leave the letter for me. If M. and P. were from 
home I could take you in very well at the front door, just the 
same as I did in India Street, and I won't let a chance pass." 

Now you see the condition on which alone she understood it 
to be possible to admit him to the Blythswood Square house. 
That condition was the absence of her father and mother from 
home — an absence which did not take place throughout the 
whole of the period with which we have to do. " If M. and P. 
were from home I could take you in at the front door, and I 
won't let a chance pass." But the chance, gentlemen, never 
occurred. Her father and mother were never absent. 

Again, it is very important for you to understand — for the 
Lord Advocate spoke in such a way as may have left a false 
impression on your minds — it is very important, I say, that 
you should imderstand the means by which communication was 
made between these two at the window. The Lord Advocate 
seemed to say that there were some concerted signals by rapping 
at the window or on the railings with a stick in order to attract 
attention. This, you will find, was an entire mistake. 
L'Angelier did on one or two occasions take that course, but 
the prisoner immediately forbade it, and ordered him not to do 
it again. In a letter which bears the post^nark of 5th December, 
1856, she says — " Will you, darling, write me for Thursday first? 
If six o'clock, do it ; I shall look. If not at six o'clock, why, I 
shall look at eight. I hope no one sees you; and, darling, 
make no noise at the window. You mistake me. The snobs 
I spoke of do not know anything of me; they see a light, and 
they fancy it may be the servants' room, and they may have 
some fun; only you know I sleep downstairs. I never told 
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any one; so don't knock again, my beloved." Again, in Uieo^anof 
same letter, a little further down, she says in a postscript — Faaultj 
"Pray do not knock at the window," earnestly repeating the 
same warning. About this time it is quite obrious that they 
had it in view to accomplish an elopement. It was quite plain 
that the consent of Miss Smith's parents to her union with 
this young Frenchman was not to be thought of any longer. 
That hope was altogether gone, and accordingly there are 
constant references in the lettors about this time to the arrange- 
ments that were to be made for carrying her from her father's 
house and accomplishing a marriage either in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. I won't detain or fatigue you by reading the repeated 
mention of these preparations; I merely notice it in passing 
as applicable to the period of which I am now speaking. But 
I beg you to observe, gentlemen, that in going through this series 
of letters passing in the course of last winter, I endeavour to 
notice, as I pass, everything that relates to their mode of corre- 
spondence and to proposals for meetings, or to meetings that 
had taken place. I shall not willingly pass by one of them, 
for I wish thoroughly and honestly to lay before you every bit 
of written evidence that can affect the prisoner in that respect. 

In a letter which bears post-mark " 17th December," she says 
— " I would give anything to have an hour's chat with you. 
Beloved Emile, I don't see how we can. M. is not going from 
home, and when P. is away Janet does not sleep with M. 
She won't leave me, as I have a fire on in my room and M. has 
none. Do you think, beloved, you could not see me some 
night for a few moments at the door under the front door? 
But perhaps it would not be safe. Some one might pass as 
you were coming in. We had better not." Now you will 
recollect that Christina Haggart told us that upon one occasion, 
and one only, there was a meeting in that place, arranged in the 
way spoken of in this letter — a meeting, that is to say, at the 
door, under the front door, to which, of course, he required to 
be admitted through the area gate ; and that was accomplished 
through the assistance of Christina Haggart. Then, again, 
there is reference in the next letter, which bears the post-mark 
of the 19th, to a desire for a meeting — "My beloved, my 
darling, — ^Do you for a second think I could feel happy this 
evening, knowing you were in low spirits, and that I am the 
cause? . . . Oh, would to God we could ipeet. I would 
not mind for M. ; if P. and M. are from home — ^the first time 
they are, you shall be here. Yes, my love^ I must see you, 
I must be pressed to your heart . . . O yes, my beloved, 
we must make a bold effort" Here again is the same condition, 
and the impossibility of carrying the meeting through unless 
in absence of the parents; but the first opportunity which 
occurs she will certainly avail herself of. Then in another letter, 
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Dean of dated 29th, she writes — ^' If jou love me jou will come to me 
Paeultj ^hen P. and M. are away in Edinburgh, which I think will be 
about the 7ih or 10th of January." In the same letter also, 
she says — " If P. and M. go^ will you not, sweet love, come to 
your own Mini) Do you think I would ask you if I saw danger 
in the house?" On the 9th of January she writes again a 
letter, in which you will find a repetition of the same warning 
how to conduct himself at the window — " It is just eleven o'clock, 
and no letter from you, my own ever dear beloved husband. 
Why this, my sweet one? I think I heard your stick this 
evening (pray do not make any soimds whatever at my window).'^ 
Further, she says in the same letter — ^"I think you are again 
at my window, but I shall not go down stairs, as P. would 
wonder why, and only he and I are up waiting for Jack. I 
wish to see you ; but no, you must not look up to the window 
in case any one should see me. So beloved think it not unkind 
if I never by any chance look at you ; just leave my note and 
go away." In the next letter, dated tiie 11th, she says — ^''I 
would so like to spend three or four hours with you just to 
talk over some things ; but I don't know when we can ; perhaps 
in the coiurse of ten days. ... If you would risk it, my 
sweet beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other and 
a dear, fond embrace ; and though, sweet love, it is only for a 
minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting at all I 
. . . Same as last." Plainly that was the short meeting 
which Christina Haggart told us of as occurring in the area 
under the front door; and, so far as I can see, there is not a 
vestige or tittle of written evidence of any meeting whatever, 
except that short meeting in die area, down to die time of 
which I am now speaking — ^that is to say, from the 18th of 
November till the date of this letter, which is the 11th January. 
Then, on the 13th January, she writes a letter, which is also 
very important^ with reference to the events at this period, 
because at that time he had been very imwell. The 13th of 
January is the date of the letter — ^"Monday night." It is 
posted on the 14th, but as she almost always wrote her letters 
at night, you will easily understand that it was written on 
the night of the 13th. She says — '' I am glad you are sound. 
That is a great matter, I had a fear you were not, and I feared 
that you would die; but now I am easy on that point. I am 
very well." In the same letter she says — ^" I don't hear of 
H. or P. going from home, so, my dear pet, I see no chance for 
us. I fear we shall have to wait a bit" That may have 
reference either to the possibility of their meetings, or to the 
possibility of their carrying out their design <rf an elop«nent. 
It matters not very much. Tlien on the 18th January we have 
this — " I did love you so much last night when you were at the 
window." Now, whether that last phrase indicates that there 
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was a oonvenation at that meeting or not doea not yerj clearly Dean of 
appear; but, at all events, it can have been nothing more than ^^^ulty 
a meeting at Uie window. She says — " I think I dhall see you 
Thursday night " — ^I suppose the same kind of meeting that she 
refers to immediately after. Whether that meeting on Thurs- 
day night ever took place or not does not appear ; but it is not 
very important, because, pray observe, gentlemen, that that 
Thursday night is a night of January; this being written (m 
Monday, the 19th, Thursday would have been the 22nd. In 
the next lettor, bearing the post-mark 2l8t January, she says — 
"I have not got home till after two o'clock for the last two 
nights. If you can I shall look for a note on Friday, eight or 
ten, not six." In the next, dated 22nd January, she says — " I 
was so sorzy Uiat I could not see you to-night ; I had expected 
an hour's chat with you ; we must just hope for better the next 
time. ... I don't see the least chance for us, my dear 
love. M. is not well enough to go from home, and, my dear 
little sweet pet, I don't see we could manage in Edinburgh, 
because I coi^d not leave a friend's house without their knowing 
of it; so, sweet pet, it must at present be put off till a better 
time. I see no chance before March." In the same cover there 
is another letter, dated Sunday night, where there is reference 
to a meeting; but my learned friend the Lord Advocate very 
properly admitted that that was a meeting at the window — 
nothing more; and therefore I need say no more of it. He 
was convinced of that by referring back to letter No. 93, and 
comparing them together. He admitted the meeting there was 
merely at the window. 

Now, gentlemen, that concludes the month of January. There 
are no more letters of that month. There is not another, so 
far as I can see, referring to any meeting whatever in that house. 
Christina Haggart told you, when she was examined, that in 
the course of that winter, and when the family were living in 
Blythswood Square, they met but twice; and it is clear that 
they could not meet without the intervention of Christina 
Haggart. I don't mean that it was physically impossible, but 
when the young lady saw so much danger, so much obstruction 
in the way of her accomplishing her object, unless she could 
secure the aid of Christina Haggart, there is not the slightest 
tittle of evidence that without that assistance she ever made 
the attempt. I mean, of course, you must understand, meetings 
within the house. I don't dispute the existence of the corre- 
spondence which was carried on at the window, and I don't 
doubt that even on occasions they may have exchanged words 
at the window, and had short conversations there. But I am 
speaking of meetings within the house. The only evidence at 
all as to meetings within the house is confined to the meeting 
in the area under the front door, and the other meeting that 
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Iloanoftook place on the occasion when Christina Haggart introduced 
Famdty L'Angelier at the back-door. Now, I am sure you will agree 
with me that this is a most important part of the case; and I 
bring you down thus to the commencement of the month of 
February with this, I think, distinctly proved — or at least I am 
entitled to say, without a shadow of evidence to the contrary — 
that they were not in the habit of coming into personal contact. 
On the contrary, they had only met in this way on two occasions 
in the course of the winter. 

But now we have come to a very important stage of the case. 
On tho 28th of January Mr. Minnoch proposes, and, if I under- 
stand the theory of my learned friend's case aright, from that 
day the whole character of this girl's mind and feelings was 
changed, and she set herself to prepare for the perpetration 
of what my learned friend has called one of the most foul, cool, 
deliberate murders that ever was committed. Gentlemen, I will 
not say that such a thing is absolutely impossible; but I shall 
venture to say it is well-nigh incredible. He will be a bold 
man who will seek to set limits to the depths of human 
depravity; but this at least all past experience teaches us, that 
perfection, even in depravity, is not rapidly attained, and that 
it is not by such short and easy stages as the prosecutor has 
been able to trace in the career of Madeleine Smith, that a 
gentle, loving girl passes at once into the savage grandeur of 
a Medea, or the appalling wickedness of a Borgia. No, gentle- 
men, such a thing is not possible. There is and must be a 
certain progress in guilt, and it is quite out of all human experi- 
ence, judging from the tone of the letters which I have last read 
to you, that there should be such a sudden transition from 
affection to the savage desire of removing by any means the 
obstruction to her wishes and purposes, that the prosecutor 
imputes to the prisoner. Think, gentlemen, how foul and un- 
natural a murder it is — the murder of one who within a very 
short space was the object of her love — ^an unworthy object — 
an unholy love — ^but yet while it lasted — ^and its endurance 
was not very brief — it was a deep, absorbing, unselfish, devoted 
passion. And the object of that passion she now conceives the 
purpose of murdering. Such is the theory that you are desired 
to believe. Before you will believe it will you not ask for 
demonstration? Will you be content with conjecture — ^will you 
be content with suspicion, however pregnant— or will you be so 
unreasonable as to put it to me in this form, that the man 
having died of poison, the theory of the prosecutor is the most 
probable that it offered? Oh, gentlemen, is that the manner in 
which a jury should treat such a case? — is that the kind of proof 
on which you could convict of a capital offence? On the 19th 
of February, on the 22nd of February, and on the 22nd of 
March — for the prosecutor has now absolutely fixed on these 
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dates — he ohargee the prisoner with administeriDg poison. ^^^ ^^ 
Obsenre, he does not ask you to suppose merely that by some Paeulty 
means or other the prisoner conveyed poison to L'Angelier, but 
he asks you to affirm on your oaths the fact that, on those three 
occasions, she, with her own hands, administered the poison. 
Look at the indictment and see if I have not correctly repre- 
sented to you what the prosecutor demands at your hands. 
He says in the first charge that she " wickedly and feloniously 
administered to Emile L'Angelier, now deceased." Again, in the 
second charge, he alleges that she did " wickedly and feloniously 
administer to him a quantity or quantities of arsenic " ; and in 
the third charge, that she did " wickedly and feloniously adminis- 
ter to» or cause to be taken by, the said deceased Emile 
L'Angelier, a quantity of arsenic, of which he died, and was thus 
murdered " by her. There are three separate acts of administra- 
ticm, not» I pray you to observe, general psychological facts, 
which you may deduce from a great variety of moral considera- 
tions, but plain phjrsical facts — -facts which, if anybody had seen, 
would have been proved to demonstration, but which, in the 
absence of eye-witnesses I do not dispute may be proved by 
circumstantial evidence. But then you must always bear in mind 
that the circumstantial evidence must come up to this — that it 
must convince you of the perpetration of these acts. 

Now, then, in dealing with such circumstantial proof of such 
facts as I have been speaking of, what should you expect to find? 
Of course, the means must be in the prisoner's hands of com- 
mitting the crime. The possession of poison will be the first 
thing tiiat is absolutely necessary; and on the other hand, the 
fact that the deceased was on the first occasion ill from the 
consequences of poison; on the second occasion was ill in the 
same manner from the consequenoes of poison; and on the 
third occasion died from the same cause. But it would be the 
most defective of all proofs of poisoning to stop at such facts 
as these, for one person may be in the possession of poison, and 
anothefr person die from the effects of poison, and yet that proves 
nothing. Tou must have a third element. You must not merely 
have a motive — and I shall speak of motive by and by — ^you 
must not merely have a motive, but opportunity — the most 
important of all dements. You must have the opportunity of 
the parties coming into personal contact, or of the poison being 
conveyed to the murdered person through the medium of 
another. Now, we shall see how far there is the slightest room 
for such a suspicion here. 

As regards the first charge, it is alleged to have taken place 
on the evening of the 19th February, and the illness, on the 
same theoxy, fc^owed either in the course of that night, or 
rather the next morning. Now, in the first place, as to date, 
is it by any means clear t Mrs. Jenkins — than whom I never 
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Dean of saw a more accurate or more trustworthy witness — ^Mrs. Jenkins 
'■•"^^ swears that> to the best of her recollection and belief, the first 
illness preceded the second by eight or ten days. Eight or ten 
days from the 22nd, which was the date of the second illness, 
will bring us back to the 13th Febr\iary, and he was very ill 
about the 13th February, as was proTod by the letter I read 
to you, and proTed also by the testimony of Mr. Miller. Now, 
if the first illness was on the 13th Febr\iary, do you think that 
another illness could have intervened between that and the 22nd 
without Mrs. Jenkins being aware of it! Certainly that won't 
do. Therefore, if Mrs. Jenkins is correct, that the first illness 
was eight or ten days before, that is one and a most important 
blow against the prosecutoi^s case on this first charge. Let 
us look now, if you please, at what is said on the other side as 
to the date. It is said by Miss Perry that not only was that the 
date of his illness, but that he had a meeting with the prisoner 
on the 19th. Miss Perry's evidence upon that point, I take 
leave to say, is not much worth. She had no recollection of 
that day when she was examined first by t^e Procurator-Fiscal; 
no, nor the second time, nor the third time; and it was only 
when, by a most improper interference on the part of one of the 
clerks of the Fiscal, a statement was read to her out of a book 
which has been rejected as worthless in fixing dates, that she 
then for the first time took up the notion that it was the 19th 
which L'Angelier had referred to in the conversationB which 
he had with her. And, after all, what do these conversations 
amount to? To this, that on the 17th, when he dined with her, 
he said he expected to meet the prisoner on the 19th. But did 
he say afterwards that he had met her on the 19thf The Lord 
Advocate supposed that he had, but he was mistaken. Miss 
Perry said nothing of the sort. She said that when she saw him 
again on the 2nd March, he did not tell her of any meeting on 
the 19th. Well, gentlemen, let us look now, in that state of 
the evidence, as to the probabilities of the case. This first illness, 
you will keep in view, whensoever it took place, was a very 
serious one — a very serious one indeed. Mrs. Jenkins was very 
much alarmed by it, and the deceased himself suffered intensely. 
There can be no doubt about that. Now, if the theory of the pro- 
secutor be right, it was on the morning of ihe 20th that he was 
in this state of intense suffering, and upon the 21st, the next 
day, he bought the largest piece of beef that is to be found in his 
pass-book from his butcher; and he had fresh herrings for 
dinner in such a quantity as to alarm his landlady, and a still 
more alarming quantity and variety of vegetables. Here is a 
dinner for a sick person 1 All that took place upon the 21st, 
and yet the man was near death's door on the morning of the 
20th, by that irritation of stomach, no matter how pro- 
duce<1, which necessarily leaves behind it the most debilitating 
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and Bickening effects. I say, gentlemen, there is real evidenee Dmhi of 
that the date is not the date vhich the prosecutor Bays it is. ^Multj 

But, gentlemen, supposing t^at the date were otherwise, 
was the illness caused hj arsenic! Such I understand to be the 
position of mj learned friend. Now, that is the question which 
I am going to put to 70U very seriously; and I ask you to 
consider the consequences of answering that question in either 
way. You have it proved very distinctly, I think — to an absolute 
certainty almost — ^that on the 19th February the prisoner was 
not in possession of arsenic. I say proved to a certainty for 
this reason — ^because when she went to buy arsenic afterwards, 
on the 21st February and the 6th and the 18th March, she 
went about it in so open a way that it was quite impossible 
that it should escape observation if it came afterwards to be 
inquired into. I am not mentioning that at present as an 
element of evidence in regard to her guilt or innocence of the 
«econd or third charges. But I want you to keep the fact in view 
at present for this reason, that if she was so loose and open in 
her purchases of arsenic on these subsequent occasions, there 
was surely nothing to lead you to expect that she should be more 
secret or more cautious on the first occasion. How could that 
bef Why, one could imagine that a person entertaining a 
murderous purpose of this kind, and contriving and compassing 
the death of a fellow-creature, might go on increasing in caution 
as she proceeded; but how she should throw away all idea of 
caution or secrecy upon the second, and third, and fourth occa- 
sions if she went to purchase so secretly upon the first, that the 
whole force of the prosecutor has not been able to detect that 
earlier purchase, I leave it to you to explain to your own minds. 
It is incredible. Nay, but, gentlemen, it is more than incredible; 
I think it is disproved by the evidence of the prosecutor him- 
self. He sent his emissaries throughout the whole druggists' 
shops in Glasgow, and examined their registers to find whether 
any arsenic had been sold to a person of the name of L'Angelier. 
I need not tell you that the name of Smith was also included in 
the list of persons to be searched for; and therefore, if there 
had been such a purchase at any period prior to the 19th 
February, that fact woxild have been proved to you just as easily, 
and with as full demonstration, as the purchases at a subsequent 
period. But, gentlemen, am I not struggling a great deal too 
hard to show you that the possibility of purchasing it before the 
19th is absolutely disproved? That is no part of my business. 
It is enough for me to say that there is not a tittle or vestige 
of evidence on the part of the prosecutor that such a purchase 
was made prior to the 19th; and, therefore, on that ground, I 
submit to you with the most perfect confidence as regards that 
first charge, that it is absolutely impossible that arsenic could 
have been administered by the prisoner to the deceased upon the 
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Daan of opening of the 19th of February. Naj, gentlemen, there is one 

Faeulty circumstance more before I have done with that, which is worih 

attending to. Suppose it was the 19th, then it was the occasion 

in reference to which M. Thuau told you that, when the deceased 

gave him an account of his illness and the way in which it 

came on, he told him that he had been taken ill in the presence 

of the lady — a thing totally inconsistent with the notion, in the 

first place, that the arsenic was administered by her, and its 

effects afterwards produced and seen in his lodgings, but still 

more inconsistent with Mrs. Jenkins's account of the manner 

and time at which illness came on, which, if I recollect right, 

was at four o'clock in the morning, after he had gone to bed 

perfectly well. Now, gentlemen, I say, therefore, you are 

Pbound to hold not merely that there is here a failure to make 

I out the administration on the 19th, but you are bound to give 

I me the benefit of an absolute negative upon that point, and to 

I allow me to assume that arsenic was not administered on the 

/ 19th by the prisoner. I think I am making no improper demand 

/ in carrying it that length. 

^* Now, see the consequences of the position which I have thus 
established. Was he ill from the effects of arsenic on the morn- 
ing of the 20th? I ask you to consider that question as much 
as the prosecutor has asked you; and if you can come to the 
conclusion, from the symptoms exhibited, that he was ill from 
the effects of arsenic on the morning of the 20th, what is the 
inference? — that he had arsenic administered to him by other 
hands than the prisoner's. The conclusion is inevitable, irresist- 
ible, if these symptoms were the effect of arsenical poisoning. 
If, again, you are to hold that the symptoms of that morning's 
illness were not such as to indicate the presence of arsenic in 
the stomach, or to lead to the conclusion of ars^iical poisoning, 
what is the result of that belief? The result of it is to destroy 
the whole theory of the prosecutor's case — a theory of successive 
administrations, and to show how utterly impossible it is for 
him to bring evidence up to the point of an actual administra- 
tion. I give my learned friend the option of being impaled on 
one or other of the horns of that dilemma, I care not which. 
lEither L'Angelier was ill from arsenical poisoning on the mom- 
ling of the 20th, or he was not. If he was, he had jreceived 
I arsenic from other hands than the prisoner's. If he was not, 
Ithe foundation of the whole case is shaken. 
^* So much for the first charge. Gentlemen, before I proceed 
further, I am anxious to explain one point which I think I left 
imperfectly explained in passing — I mean regarding the meeting 
referred to in the letter of Sunday night in the envelope of the 
23rd January. My statement was that the Lord Advocate had 
admitted that that meeting which was there referred to was a 
meeting at the window. I think he did not admit it in this 
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form, but he made an admission, or rather he asserted, and Dean of 
insisted on a fact which is conclusive to the same effect. He ^»c^*^y 
said that that Sunday night was a Sunday immediately preceding 
the Monday of letter No. 93. Now, then, if it be the Sunday 
night immediately preceding ilie Monday of letter No. 93, observe 
the inevitable inference, because on the Sunday night she says — 
"You have just left me." In the postscript to the letter of 
Monday she says — "I did love you so nmch last night when 
you were at the window." So that his lordship's admission, 
though it was not made in the form that I supposed, was 
exactly to the same effect. It is proved that this was a meeting 
at the window, like the others. _^-^ 

I have disposed of the first charge, and in a way which Ij 
trust you won't forget in dealing with the remainder of the case, I 
because I think it enables me to take a position from whic h I J 
shall demolish every remaining atom of this case. But before 
I proceed to the consideration of the second charge more par- 
ticularly, I want you to follow me, if you please, very precisely 
as to certain dates, and you will oblige me very much if you take 
a note of them. The first parcel of arsenic which is purchased 
by the prisoner was upon the 2l8t of February. It was bought 
in the shop of Murdoch the apothecary, and the arsenic there 
purchased was mixed with soot. Murdoch was the person who 
ordinarily supplied medicines to Mr. Smith's family, and she 
left the arsenic unpaid for, and it went into her father's account ; 
and I shall have something to say about these circuu] stances 
hereafter. I merely mention them at present. Now, on Sunday, 
the 22nd, it is said, and we shall see by-and-by with how much 
reason, that L'Angelier again had arsenic administered to him, 
and so far it may be that we have, in regard to the second 
charge, a purchase of arsenic previous to the alleged administra- 
tion. I shall not lose sight of that weighty fact ; but, from the 
22nd February onwards, there appears to me to be no successful 
attempt on the part of the prosecutor to prove any meeting 
between these persons. He was confined to the house after that 
illness, as you have heard, for eight or ten days. There are 
letters written at that time which completely correspond with 
that state of matters, speak of his being confined, and of the 
possibility of seeing him at his window. But it is not pretended 
that there is any meeting during all that time, which lasted for 
eight or ten days after the 22nd. Now, suppose it lasted for 
eight days, that brings you down to the 2nd March. On the 
b& March there is said to be a letter written by L'Angelier to 
the prisoner, and there is a letter from the prisoner to L'Angelier 
which is said to have been written on the same day. But 
neither of these letters indicates the occurrence of a meeting 
upon that day, nor bears any reference to any recent 
meeting, nor any anticipated or expected meeting. In short, 
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Dean of there is not> from the 22nd of February to the 6th of March, 
Faculty j^^y attempt to prove a meeting between the parties. I think 
I am justified in stating the import of the evidence to be so. 
I shall be corrected if I am wrong, but I think, I am quite 
certain, that there is not an insinuation that there was a meeting 
between the parties from the 22nd February to the 6th March. 
On the 6th March the prisoner goes with her family to the 
Bridge of Allan, and there she remains till the 17th; and on 
the 6th March, immediately preceding her departure to the 
Bridge of Allan, she buys her second parcel of arsenic, and that 
she buys in the company of Miss Buchanan, talks about it to 
two young men who were in the shop, signs her name on the 
register as she had done on the previous occasion ; every circum- 
stance shows the most perfect openness in making the purchases. 
Well, she goes to the Bridge of Allan on the 6th, and confessedly 
does not return till the 17th. Let us now trace, on the other 
hand, the adventures of L'Angelier. He remains in Glasgow till 
the 10th. He then goes to Edinburgh, and returns on the 17th 
at night. He comes home by the late train to Glasgow. On the 
18th he remained in the house all day, and is not out at night. 
I thought, but was not quite sure, that I was right in thinking 
that the witness said so, and I am glad to find that my learned 
friend the Lord Advocate in his speech corroborates my recollec- 
tion of this fact — ^that L'Angelier was in the house all the 18th. 
On the 19th, in the morning, he goes first to Edinburgh and 
then to the Bridge of Allan, from which he did not retxum till 
the night preceding his death, on the 22nd. 1 have missed 
directing your attention at the proper place to the fact that on 
the 18th, on her return from the Bridge of Allan, the prisoner 
purchases her third portion of arsenic in the same open way as 
before. 

Observe, gentlemen, that unless you shall hold it to be true, 
and proved by the evidence before you, that these two persons 
met on the 22nd of February, which was a Sunday, or unless, 
in like manner, you hold it to be proved that they met again 
on the fatal night of the 22nd Ma^ch, there never was a meeting 
at all after the prisoner had made any of her purchases of 
arsenic. 1 maintain that there not only was no meeting — ^that 
we have no evidence of any meeting — ^but that practically there 
was no possibility of their meeting. I say that, unless you can 
believe on the evidence that there was a meeting on the 22nd 
of February, or again on the 22nd of March, there is no possible 
occasion on which she either could have administered poison, or 
could have purposed or intended to administer it. You will 
now, gentlemen, see the reason why I wanted these dates well 
fixed in your minds, for from the first alleged purchase of poison 
to the end of the tragedy, there is no possibility of contact or 
of administration, unless you think you have evidence that 
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they met on one or other or both of these Sundays, the 22nd Dean of 
February and the 22nd March. ^•^"^^ 

Let us see if they did meet on the 22nd February. What 
is the evidence on that point of Mrs. Jenkins, L'Angelier's land- 
lady! She says he was in his usual condition on the 2l8t, 
when he made that celebrated dinner to which I have already 
adverted, and when she thought he was making himself ill, 
and on that 21st he announced to her that he would not leave 
the house all the Sunday — the following day. He had therefore 
no appointment with the prisoner for the Sunday, else he would 
never have made that statement. On the 22nd Mrs. Jenkins 
says she has no recollection of his going out, in violation of his 
declared intention made the day before. Gentlemen, do you 
really believe that this remarkably accurate woman would not 
have remembered a circumstance in connection with this case 
of such great importance as that he had first of all said that 
he would not go out upon that Sunday, and that he had then 
changed his mind and gone out? It is too daring a draft on 
your imagination. She has no recollection of his going out, 
and I am entitled to conclude that he did not. And when he 
did go out of a night and came in late, what was his habit? 
Mrs. Jenkins says he never got into the house on those occasions 
— that is, after she went to bed — except in one or other of these 
two ways ; either he asked for and got a check-key, or the door 
was opened to him by M. Thuau. Mrs. Jenkins says there was 
no other mode. She says he did not ask the check-key that 
night. If he had done so she must have recollected. Thuau 
says he certainly did not let him in. Now, gentlemen, I must 
say that to conjecture in the face of this evidence that L'Angelier 
was out of the house that night is one of the most violent 
suppositions ever made in the presence of a jury, especially 
when that conjecture is for the purpose of — ^by that means, and 
that means only — rendering the second administration of poison 
charged in this indictment a possible event, for without that 
conjecture it is impossible. 

Well, L'Angelier was not taken ill till late in the morning, 
and he did not come home ill. There is no evidence that he 
ever came home at all, or that he ever was out; aU we know, 
as matter of fact, is, that he was taken ill late in the morning, 
about four or five o'clock. Only one attempt was made by my 
learned friend to escape from the inevitable resxilts of this 
evidence. And it was by a strange and forced use of a particular 
letter. No. Ill, written on a Wednesday, in which letter the 
prisoner says she is sorry to hear he is ill; but the portion on 
which he particularly founded was that in which she added — 
"You did look bad Sunday night and Monday morning." My 
learned friend says that that letter was written on the 25th of 
February, and points out to you that the Sunday before that was 
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Dean of the 22nd. Aud, no doubt, if that were conclufiively proved, it 
FMQlty ^ould be a piece of evidence in conflict with the other, and a 
very strong conflict and contradiction it would indeed be, and 
one which you, gentlemen, would have great difficulty to recon- 
cile. This, however, would not be a reason for believing the 
evidence of the Crown, or for convicting the prisoner, but for 
a very opposite result. But, gentlemen, in point of fact, the 
supposed conflict and contradiction are imaginary; for the only 
date the letter bears is Wednesday, and it may be, so far as 
the letter is traced, any Wednesday in the whole course of their 
correspondence. There is not a bit of internal evidence in this 
letter, nor in the place where it was found, nor anywhere else, 
to fix its date, unless you take that reference to Sunday night, 
which is, of course, begging the whole question. Therefore, I 
say, again, gentlemen, that it might have been written on any 
Wednesday during the whole course of their correspondence and 
connection. But it is found in an envelope, from which its date 
is surmised. And, gentlemen, because a certain letter, without 
date, is foimd in a certain envelope, you are to be asked to con- 
vict, and to convict of murder, on that evidence alone! I say 
that if this letter had been found in an envelope bearing the 
most legible possible post-mark, it would have been absurd 
and monstrous to convict on such evidence. But, when the post- 
mark is absolutely illegible, how much is that difficulty and 
absurdity increased? Except that the Crown witness from the 
Post Office says that the mark of the month has an R, and that 
the Post Office mark for February happens to have no R, we 
have no evidence even as to the month. My learned friend must 
condemn the evidence of his own witness before he can fix the 
post-mark. The witness said the letter must have been posted 
in the year 1857; but perhaps even on that point the Crown 
will not take the evidence of a witness whom they themselves 
have discredited. Tlie whole evidence on this point is subject 
to this answer — that the envelope proves absolutely nothing. 
Again, to take the fact that a particular letter is found in a 
particular envelope as evidence to fix the date of an administra- 
tion of poison is, gentlemen, a demand on your patience and on 
your credulity which to me is absolutely unintelligible. The 
Lord Advocate said in the course of his argument that, without 
any improper proceedings on the part of the Crown officials, 
nothing could be so easily imagined as that a letter sliould 
get into a wrong envelope in the possession of the deceased 
himself. I adopt that suggestion. And if that be a likely 
accident, what is the value of this letter as a piece of evidence? 
— especially in opposition to the plain evidence of two witnesses 
for the Crown, that the Sunday referred to in the letter could 
not be the 22nd of February, because on that Sunday L'Angelier 
was never over the door. Well, I do not think the Crown has 
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succeeded much better in supporting the second charge. For if Dean of 
the instrument be indispensable to the administration of poison, ^^°"*^y 
it is equally evident that there must also be the opportunity 
of administering it. I should like to know whether my learned 
friend still persists in saying that, on the morning of the 23rd 
February, the deceased was suffering from the effects of arsenical 
poisoning ; for, if he does, the inference recurs that the deceased 
was in the way of receiving arsenic from another hand than the 
prisoner's. And now, gentlemen, am I not entitled to say that, 
as regards the first two charges, step by step — tediously, I am 
afraid, but with no more minuteness than was necessary for 
the ends of justice and the interests of the prisoner — I have 
pulled to pieces the web of sophistry which had been woven 
around the case. 

Well, gentlemen, time goes on, and certainly in the interval 
between the 22nd February and the 22nd March we have no 
event in the nature of a meeting between these parties. Nothing 
of that kind is alleged ; and on the 22nd of March it is perfectly 
true that L'Angelier goes to Glasgow, and goes under peculiar 
circumstances. The events connected with his journey from 
Bridge of Allan, with the causes and consequences of it, I must 
beg you to bear with me while I detail at considerable length. 
He went to the Bridge of Allan on the morning of the 19th, 
or, in other words, he went first to Edinburgh, and then from 
that to the Bridge of Allan. You recollect that upon the 18th — 
from the night of the 17th, after his arrival from Edinburgh, 
and in the course of the 18th — ^he had expressed himself very 
anxious about a letter which he expected. He spoke to Mrs. 
Jenkins about it several times; but he started for Edinburgh 
without receiving that letter ; and I think it is pretty plain that 
the sole cause of his journey to Edinburgh that day was to see 
whether the letter had not gone there. Now, in Edinburgh again 
he receives no letter, but goes on to the Bridge of Allan, and 
at the Bridge of Allan he does receive a letter from the prisoner. 
That letter was written on the evening of Wednesday, the 18th 
— ^remember that there is no doubt about that; we are quite 
agreed about it — and it was posted on the morning of Thursday. 
It was addressed by the prisoner to the deceased at his lodgings 
at Mrs. Jenkins's, the prisoner being ignorant of the fact that 
he had left town. It reached Mrs. Jenkins in the course of the 
forenoon, and it was posted in another envelope by M. Thtiau 
addressed to L'Angelier at Stirling, where he received it upon 
Friday. I hope you follow this exactly, as you will find it 
immediately of the greatest consequence. It reached the Post 
Office at Stirling, I think, about ten on the morning of Friday. 
Now, gentlemen, there are two or three circimistances con- 
nected with this letter of the greatest consequence. In the first 
place, it is written on the evening before it is posted. In that 
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p«aii of respect it stands very much in the same position as by far the 
Faculty greater part of the letters written by the prisoner, which were 
ahnost all written at night and posted next morning. In the 
second place, it undoubtedly contained an appointment to meet 
the deceased on the Thursday evening. That was the evening 
after it was written — the evening of the day on which it was 
posted. But L'Angelier, being out of town, and not receiving 
it until the Friday, it was, of course, too late for the object, and 
he did not come to town in answer to that letter — a very 
important fact too, for this reason, that it shows that if the 
tryst was made by appointment for one evening, he did not 
think it worth while to attempt to come the next evening, 
because he could not see the prisoner but by appointment. 
Remember how anxious he was about this letter before he left 
Glasgow; remember that he made a journey to Edinburgh for 
the very purpose of getting the letter that he expected. He 
was burning to receive the letter — in a state of the greatest 
anxiety — and yet, when he gets it on the Friday morning in 
Stirling, seeing that the hour of appointment is already past, 
he knows that it is in vain to go. She cannot see him except 
when a tryst is made. Now, most unfortunately — I shall say 
no more than that of it at present — that letter was lost; and, 
most strangely, not merely the original envelope in which it 
was enclosed by the prisoner herself, but the additional envelope 
into which it was put by Thuau are both found, or said to be 
found in the deceased's travelling bag, which he had with him 
at Stirling and Bridge of Allan. But the letter is gone — ^where, 
no man can tell. Certainly it cannot be imputed as a fault to 
the prisoner that the letter is not here, for that it was received 
is without doubt. On the Friday he writes a letter to Miss 
Perry, in which he makes use of this expression — '' I should 
have come to see some one last night, but the letter came too 
late, so we were both disappointed." He got the letter; he 
knew that it contained an appointment for that night, and the 
mention of this letter to Miss Perry proves its contents so 
far. But the letter itself is gone, and I cannot help thinking, 
although I am not going to detain you by any details on the 
subject, that the Crown is responsible for the loss of that letter. 
If they had been in a position to prove, as they ought to 
have done, that these two envelopes were certainly found in the 
travelling bag without the letter, they might have discharged 
themselves of the obligation that lay upon them; but, having 
taken possession of the contents of that travelling bag, which 
are now brought to bear on the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner, I say again, as the fact stands, that that letter is lost, 
and they are answerable for the loss. 

Now, then, the next day there is another letter, which is sent 
to the Bridge of Allan through the same channel. It is 
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addressed to Mrs. Jenkins, and bears the post-mark of 2l8tDeano 
March — ^that is to saj, Saturday morning. It reached Mrs. J'acui'y 
Jenkins in the course of the forenoon; it was posted to Stirling 
by M. Thuau in the afternoon of the same day, and was received 
by the deceased at the Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning. 
Here is the letter — ^**Why, my beloved, did you not come to 
met Oh, my beloved, are you ill? Come to me. Sweet one, 
I waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait 
again to-morrow night — same hour and arrangement. Oh, 
oome, sweet love, my own dear love of a sweetheart. Come, 
beloved, and clasp me to your heart; come, and we shall be 
happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever 
believe me to be your own ever dear, fond Mini." When was 
it that she " waited and waited " f It was upon Thursday even- 
ing — ^that was the tryst. The letter to Miss Perry proves 
conclusively that it was on the Thursday she waited, expecting 
him to come in answer to her previous invitation. When, then, 
do you think it was likely that she should write her next 
Bunmions? I should think that, in all human probability, it 
was on the following evening — ^that is, on Friday. She almost 
always wrote her letters in the evening, and I think I am 
not going too far when I say, that when she did not write them 
in the evening she almost always put the hour to them at which 
they were written; and when she wrote her letters in the even- 
ing they were invariably posted next morning, and not that 
evening, for very obvious reasons. Now, then, is it not clear 
to you that this letter, this all-important letter, written upon 
the Friday evening, was posted on the Saturday morning, while 
she still believed that he was in Glasgow with Mrs. Jenkins, 
making ihe appointment for Saturday evening — ^^'I shall wait 
to-morrow night, same hour and arrangement 9 " It is the very 
same amount of warning that she gave him in the previous letter 
written on Wednesday, and posted on the Thursday morning 
when ^e made the appointment for Thursday evening. Here, 
in like manner, comes this letter written, as I say, upon the 
Friday evening, and posted upon the Saturday morning — fixing 
a meeting for the Saturday evening. The two things square 
exactly ; and it would be against all probability that it should 
be otherwise. She was most anxious to see him; she believed 
him to be in Glasgow; and she entreated him to come to her. 
Oh, but, says my learned friend, they were not in the way of 
meeting on Saturdays — Sunday was a favourite night, but not 
Saturday. Really, gentlemen, when my learned friend has put 
in evidence before you somewhere about 100 out of 200 or 300 
letters, that he should then ask you to believe (because t^ere 
is no appearance of a Saturday evening meeting in any of them 
which he has read) that there is no such appearance in any that 
he has not read would be a somewhat unreasonable demand. 
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Dean of But, unhappily for niB theory or coujecture, it is negatived by 
Faeultj ^ijg letters that he has read, as you will find. In one letter. 
No. 56, October, 1856, she says — " Write me for Saturday if 
you are to be on Saturday night." That is, to meet her on 
Saturday night. Again, in letter No. Ill, she says — "I shall 
not be at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, to meet 
you, even if it be but for a word " — alluding to her return from 
some party. Now, these are two examples selected out of the 
very letters that my learned friend himself has used negativing 
the only kind of supposition that he has set o£E against what 
I am now advancing. Gentlemen, I think further, with reference 
to the supposed meeting on the Sunday evening, that I am 
entitled to say to you that there is no appearance of their 
ever having mot without previous arrangement. The very 
existence of that number of references in various parts of the 
correspondence, and at different dates, to meetings then made 
or that were passed — the constant reference to the aid and 
assistance of Qiristina Haggart, whenever there was anything 
more than a mere meeting at the window required — ^all go to 
show that in meetings between these parties there always was 
and always must have been, in order to their being brought 
about at all, previous arrangement. If indeed, as regards BlyUis- 
wood Square house, the theory of the prosecutor had been 
correct, that the deceased had it in his power at any time to 
go to the window in Mains Street and call her attention by some 
noisy signal, the case might have been different. But I have 
already shown how constantly she repeated to him her warning 
that he was on no account to make the slightest knocking or 
noise of any kind — ^that when she wanted to see him she would 
watch for him and tell him when to come. But a signal at the 
window was to be avoided of all things, because it was sure 
to lead to discovery. Therefore, without previous arrangement 
it does not appear to me to be possible for these parties to have 
met on the occasion the prosecutor says they did. 

And now, let us see what the condition of Blythswood Square 
house and its inmates was upon this all-important Sunday, the 
22nd March. If I am right in my reading of the letters, she 
expected him on Saturday evening, and she waited for him thea 
— waited most impatiently ; waited and waited as she had upon 
the Thursday, but he came not. On the Sunday evening she 
did not expect him — ^why should she? When he did not come 
on the Thursday evening she did not expect him, and he did not 
come on the Friday evening — when he did not come on the 
Saturday evening, why should she expect him on the following 
evening? Having broken his appointment of the Thursday, he 
did not understand he could procure an interview on the Friday. 
Having broken it on the Saturday, why should he expect that 
the meeting was transferred to the following evening! Well, 
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then, that is the state in which her expectations were on that Dean of 
occasion, and her conduct precisely squares with these expecta- '^^^^^^^ 
tions. She is at home in the family, with her father, mother, 
brother, and sisters. They are all at prayers together at nine 
o'clock. The servants come up to attend prayers along with 
the family. Duncan Mackenzie, the suitor of Christina Haggart, 
remains below while the family are at worship. The servants 
afterwards go downstairs after prayers, and go to bed as usual — 
one after the other, first the boy, then Christina Haggart, and 
lastly the cook, who gets to bed about eleven o'clock. The 
family then retire to rest, and the prisoner with her youngest 
sister descends from the dining-room to her bedroom between 
half-past ten and eleven. They take half an hour to undress ; 
they both get into bed about the same time; the prisoner 
apparently is undressed as usual; goes to bed with her sister; 
and, so far as human knowledge or evidence can go, that house 
is undisturbed and unapproached till the prisoner is lying in the 
morning, side by side with her sister, as she had fallen asleep 
at night. Do you think it possible that, if there had been a 
meeting between these two parties, no shred of evidence of that 
meeting would have been forthcoming? Hie wa/tchman was on ' 
his beat, and he knew L'Angelier well, and he saw nothing. As 
you must be aware, this is a very quiet part of the town; it is 
not a bustling thoroughfare, but a quiet west-end square of 
dwellings, about which the appearance of a stranger at a late 
hour on a Sunday evening woidd attract attention. The police- 
man, whose special charge was, on such an evening, and in such 
circumstances, to see every one passing there (and there is 
no charge against him of not having been upon his beat, and 
nothing in the least to detract from his evidence), sees nothing. 
Neither within the house, nor without the house, is there the 
slightest vestige of ground for suspecting that that meeting 
of which they had been disappointed on Saturday took place 
on the Sunday. 

But now let me turn to L'Angelier. It is said that he came 
from the Bridge of Allan in answer to the invitation sent him 
by the prisoner in the course of Saturday. I don't think that 
is altogether a reasonable presumption. But even if you assume 
it, it won't advance the prosecutor's case one step. But I 
say it is not a reasonable presumption. I say it for this reason, 
because to say that he came into Glasgow on a Sunday, at such 
great inconvenience, to keep an appointment which was already 
past, is to suppose him to contrsulict on Sunday what he did, 
or rather omitted to do, on Friday under precisely similar 
circumstances. If he had wanted to have a meeting on an 
evening subsequent to that for which it was appointed, he could 
have been in on Friday, and the circumstances were the same. 
And yet on Sunday, when there was far less facility for putting 
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Dean of his purpose into execution, when he required to walk a con- 
Faeulty giderable part of the way, instead of going by rail, as he could 
have done on Friday, he is represented as having done this on 
purpose to keep a meeting which had been appointed for the 
previous night. I say that is not a reasonable supposition. 
We do not know what other letters he received at the Bridge of 
Allan on Sunday morning. There is no evidence of that The 
prosecutor might have given it, but he has failed to do so. 
Then there is surely a great deal of mystery attending the 
prosecution of this journey from the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow 
on that Sunday. But before I go into that, let me remind 
you, with reference to the correspondence between him and 
M. Thuau as to the forwarding of his letters, that we have this 
in his letter of the 16th March, 1857. He says — '* I have 
received no letters from Mr. Mitchell; I should like to know 
very much what he wants with me." Now we don't know 
anything of Mr. Mitchell, and the Crown has not told us ; but 
apparently L'Angelier was expecting letters from this Mr. 
Mitchell when he was in Edinburgh. He was anxious to receive 
them, and anxious to know what Mitchell wanted; and who 
can tell what letters he received at Bridge of Allan on Sunday 
morning? Who can teU whether there was not a letter from 
this Mitchell? and, if so, who can tell what it contained? 

However, L'Angelier came to Glasgow, and, as I said before, 
there is a certain degree of mystery, and a very great obscurity 
thrown over this paut of the case — I mean the course of his 
journey to Glasgow. I refer to this part of the evidence because 
I think everything that bears on the proceedings of L* Angrier 
on Sunday is important to the case. It is most essential that 
everything should be laid before you ; and it is for that reason, 
rather than because I attach any great importance to the thing 
itself, that we brought before you the evidence of the three 
apothecaries to which I am going to refer. But observe, in 
the first place, what the evidence of the Crown is. They call 
the guard of the mail train by which he travelled from Stirling 
to Coatbridge; and that guard says that a gentleman travelled 
with him from Stirling to Coatbridge on a Simday, and set out 
to walk to Glasgow in company of the witness Ross. Now, 
Ross did not describe the person of L'Angelier, or his conversa- 
tion, or anything about him in such a way that anybody could 
possibly identify him from his description. And Ross was not 
shown the photograph — ^a very remarkable omission on the 
part of the Crown, and, of coiu*se, done for some good reason. 
They did show the photograph to the mail-guard, and the mail- 
guard recognised and identified the deceased man entirely from 
the photograph ; and yet, when we proposed on the part of the 
prisoner, to identify him in the same way, the Crown seemed 
to think that we were relying upon very imperfect means of iden- 
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tifioation. Why, it was of their own making and suggestion. It Dean of 
was the very medium of identification on which alone they '»o"*ty 
relied, only that they relied on the exhibition of that photograph 
to a single witness, and if he was mistaken so was Ross's evidence 
worthless; for Ross told us nothing particular about him, 
except that he walked with a gentleman to Glasgow. But 
there are some things connected with his conyersation with 
Ross, while on the way to Glasgow, that certainly startle one 
Yery much. After they had the refreshment at the inn at 
Coatbridge — ^none of the other parties connected with which 
have been called as witnesses to identify or describe L'Angelier — 
after they left that inn, they fell into conversation, and the 
conversation was at first on indifferent matters. Among other 
things they spoke of the place from which the supposed 
L'Angelier had come; and what was the account that he gave 
of himself 7 That he had come from Alloa. It seemed to me 
at first that there might be some misunderstanding or mis- 
statement on the part of the witness in calling Alloa the Bridge 
ci Allan, or something of Ihat kind; but no. Ross was quite 
sure about it. He said there was not a word spoken about 
the Bridge of Allan between them. I asked him, did he t^l 
him how far it was from Alloa to Stirling, and he said it was 
eight miles, which is just the distance; while, as we proved 
to you, the distance between the Bridge of Allan and Stirling 
is only between two and three; and yet it is on this evidence 
that the Crown asks you to believe this was L'Angelier who 
came in with Ross. It might have been possible for the Crown 
to identify him further. In the course of his conversation with 
Ross he said that he had come to Stirling the day before or 
on Friday, that he had endeavoured to caish a cheque at the 
bank and had been refused, because they did not know him. 
No attempt has been made to show that L'Angelier did this; 
no attempt to show that he had a cheque with him ; no attempt 
to show that he had occasion to cash a cheque, having no money 
with him. All these things were open to the Crown to have 
proved. Not one of them have they tried. 

Now, on the other hand, observe the condition in which the 
witnesses for the defence stand in regard to this Sunday. Ross, 
you know, said that the man never parted with him from the 
time they started till they reached Abercromby Street in the 
Gallowgate; and therefore, if it was L'Angelier who was with 
him he gave him a perfectly false account of the place where 
he had come from, and the distance he had walked; and then 
his evidence — ^Ross's evidence — would be in direct conflict with 
that of the witnesses whom I am now about to refer you to. 
If L'Ajigelier was not with Ross, then there is no difficulty in 
reconciling the evidence, and no difficulty in believing the 
witnesses Adams, Kirk, and Dickson. Adams, the first witness, 
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I of speaks to the 22nd as the d&j of a gentleman passing along the 
FMulty Yo^ from Coatbridge to Glasgow bearing a very strong likeness 
to L'Angelier. Adams is not so clear about the likeness as the 
others, but he is perfectly clear about the day. And when 
you come to the witness Dickson at Baillieston, he is clear about 
the likeness, and what he says to the date is this, that it was 
a Sunday in the end of March. Miss Kirk is equally clear 
about the likeness. She is very strong on that; and, besides, 
she identified the purse from which he took out his money, 
and which was found on the person of L'Angelier after death. 
And she also states the occasion to be the evening of a Sunday 
at the end of March. Now, gentlemen, I need not tell you 
it could not have been any later Sunday in March, because the 
poor man died the next morning, and it could not be the Sunday 
before that, for he was then in Edinburgh ; and, therefore, if 
it was a Simday in March at all, and above all if it was a 
Sunday in the end of March, it could be no Sunday but the 22nd. 
Now, if these three witnesses are correct in what they stated to 
you, observe these important results. He was ill on the road 
from Coatbridge to Glasgow ; he was taking laudanum in the 
apothecaries' shops as he passed ; and, fmally, in Miss Kirk's 
shop he purchased, but did not consume in the shop, some 
white powder, of which Miss Kirk could not tell what it was. 
Well, he came to Glasgow. He is seen by Mrs. Jenkins at his 
lodgings on his arrivtd at about eight o'clock. He remains 
there till nine, and then goes out He is seen in different 
streets. He calls about half-past nine o'clock on his friend 
M'Alester, who lives some five minutes' walk from Blythawood 
Square. He calls there, but finds that M'Alester is from h<MXie. 
Again I ask, why have we not M'Alester here to tell us what 
he knew about him, or whether he expected him? Could 
M'Alester have told us anything about the Mitchell of the letter! 
Could not M'Alester have explained what was the errand on 
which he had come from the Bridge of Allan? Why do the 
Crown leave all these different things unexplained on this, t^e 
last and most important day in his history? 

Now, gentlemen, from half-past nine till half-past two o'clock 
— at least five hours — he is absolutely lost sight of ; and I was 
startled at the boldness of the manner in which my learned 
friend the Lord Advocate met this difficulty. He says it is no 
doubt a matter of conjecture and inference that in the intenral 
he was in the presence of the prisoner. Good heavens I Infer- 
ence and conjecture! A matter of inference and conjecture 
whether, on the night he was poisoned, he was in the presence 
of the person who is chai^d with his murder 1 I never heaitl 
such an expression from the mouth of a Grown prosecutor in a 
capital chai^ before, as indicating or describing a link in the 
chain of the prosecutor's case. It is absolutely new to me. 
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I have beard it many a time in the mouth of a prisoner's counsel, Dean of 
and I daresay you will hear it many a time in mine yet before ^^^^^ 
I have done ; but for the prosecutor himself to describe one part 
of his evidence as a piece of conjecture and hypothesis is to 
me an entire and most startling novelty — and yet my learned 
friend could not h^p it It was honest and fair that he 
should so express himself if he intended to ask for a verdict 
at all; for he can ask for this verdict on nothing but a set 
oi unfounded and incredible suspicions and hypotheses. 

Let us now look at this third charge in the light of pro- 
babilities, since we must descend to conjecture, and let us see 
whether there is anything to aid the conjecture, which the Crown 
has chosen to consider as the most probable one. If you believe 
the evidence of the Crown, L'Angelier suspected the prisoner 
of having tried to poison him before. But then, says my 
learned friend, his suspicions were lulled. She had become 
more kind to him before he had left the town, and his suspicions 
were lulled. But I think my learned friend said in another 
place that he was brooding over it when he was in Edinburgh, 
and spoke (^ it in a very serious tone to Mr. and Mrs. Towers 
at Portobello. That was the 16th of March, after which he 
had nothing to change his mind in the shape of kindness or 
confidence from the prisoner; and, therefore, if he did once 
entertain the suspicion, however unfounded, there was nothing, 
so far as the prisoner was concerned, to remove it from his mind 
anterior to the evening of Sunday, the 22nd of March. A man 
whose suspicions are excited against a particular person is 
not very likely to take poison at that person's hand. I am 
mer^y uttering a very commonplace observation when I say 
this — ^but the circumstance of its being a commonplace observa- 
tion makes it all the stronger here — it is a thing so plain and 
obvious on the face of it, that nobody can fail to see it; and 
yet what are we asked to believe that he did that night? We 
are asked to believe that he took from her hand a poisoned 
cup in which there lurked such a quantity of arsenic as was 
sufficient to leave in his stomach after his death 88 grains — 
such a dose, indicating the administration of at least double — 
ay, I think, as Dr. Christ ison said, indicating the administration 
of at leaat half an ounce — 240 grains — and this he took that^ 
evening from the hand of the prisoner, with all his previous / 
suspicion that she was practising on his life. It is a dose^ 
which, as far as experience goes, never was successfullyl 
administered by a murderer. There is not a case on record i 
in which it has ever been shown that a person administering^ 
poison to another ever succeeded in persuading him to swallow 
such a quantity. There is the greatest improbability of such 
a thing being ever done ; it is a most difficult thing to conceive 
a vehicle in which it could be given. Yet with all these extra- 
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Dean^rardinaiy circumgtances attending the character and quantity 
'^'^^of the dose, this gentleman swallowed it» having had his 
/suspiciong previously excited that the prisoner was practising 
I on his life. Nay, more, even supposing he did swallow all this 
I arsenic in a cup of cocoa, as is suggested, it is at least next to 
I impossible, that with all the gritty imdissolved powder passing 
I over his throat, he should not become aware that he had 
I swallowed something unusual. And yet, instead of immediately 
seeking medical aid, or communicating his alarm or his sus- 
picions to anybody, he staggers home in great pain ; and through 
the long dreary hours of that fatal morning, amidst all Ms 
frightful sufferings, neither to the landlady nor to the doctor 
does he ever suggest that he may have been poisoned or breathes 
a suspicion against her whom he had previously suspected ol 
an attempt to poison him. 

But, gentlemen, here comes again another point in which the 
evidence for the Crown is very defective, to say die least of it. 
They knew very well when they were examining and analysing 
ihe contents of this poor man's stomach, and the condition of 
his intestines generally, what was the arsenic that the prisoner 
had bought. They knew perfectly well, from her own caiulid 
statement, disclosed the moment she was asked, that the arsenic 
that she bought was got partly at Murdoch's and partly at 
Currie's. Murdoch's arsenic was mixed with soot, Currie's 
arsenic was mixed with waste indigo. If that arsenic had been 
swallowed by the deceased, the colouring matter could have 
been detected in the stomach I confess I did not expect to 
have it so clearly proved, when the witnesses for the Crown 
were originally in the box ; but you recollect what Dr. Penny 
said when he was recalled by my learned friend on the other 
side, and I think a more clear or precise piece of evidence I 
never listened to. He said he tried the experiment with 
animals. He gave one dog a dose of Murdoch's arsenic, and 
found the soot in its stomach after its death, notwithstanding 
constant vomiting. He gave another dog Currie's arsenic ; and, 
rSaid Professor Penny, after the dog had vomited, and died, " I 
ifound particles that might correspond with the colouring matter 
Jin Currie's arsenic." But I asked him whether they did pre- 
jcisely correspond, and he said yes. Now, gentlemen, there was 
one means of connecting the prisoner with this poison which 
was found in the stomach of L'Angelier — and a very obvious 
means. It may be very well for Professor Penny and Professor 
Christison to say now that their attention was not directed 
to this matter. Whose fault is that? The Crown, with the 
full knowledge of what was the arsenic which the prisoner had 
in her possesion, could have directed their attention to it; 
they must have seen the importance of the inquiry, or, if they 
did not see that, they must suffer for their omission. Plainly, 
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there can be no fault on tlie part of the prisoner, for, obBerve, Dean of 
she had no means of being present, or of being represented, ^»«o^ty 
at these post-mortem examinations or chemical analyses. The 
whole thing was in the hands of the authorities. They kept 
them to themselves — ^they dealt with them secretly — and they 
present to you this lame and impotent conclusion. 

Such is the state of the evidence on this third and last 
charge upon the 22nd of March; and I do venture to submit 
to you that if the case for the Crown is a failure, as it unques- 
tionably is upon the first and second charges, it is a far more 
signal and radical failure as regards the third. The one fact 
which is absolut^y indispensable to bring guilt home to the 
prisoner remains not only not proved — I mean the act of 
administration — ^but the whole evidence connected with the pro- 
ceedings of that day seems to me to go to negative such an 
assumption. 

I might stop diere, for nothing could be more fallacious than 
the suggestion which was made to you by the Lord Advocate, 
that it was necessary for the prisoner to explain how the deceased 
came by his death. I have no such duty imposed upon me. His 
lordship will tell you that a defender in this Court has no 
further duty than to repel the charge and to stand upon the 
defensive, and to maintain that the case of the prosecutor 
is not proved. No man probably will or can ever tell- 
certainly at the present moment I believe no man on earth can 
tell — how L'Angelier met his death. Nor am I under the 
slightest obligation even to suggest to you a possible mode in 
which that death may have been brought about without the 
intervention of the prisoner. Tet it is but fair that, when we 
are dealing with so many matters of mere conjecture and 
suspicion on the part of the Crown, we should for a moment 
consider whether that supposition upon which the charge is 
foimded is in itself preferable, in respect to its higher pro- 
bability, to other suppositions that may be very fairly made. 
The character of this man — ^his origin, his previous history, the 
nature of his conversation, the numerous occasions upon which 
he spoke of suicide — ^naturally suggest that as one mode by 
which he may have departed this life. I say, gentlemen — under- 
stand me — that I am not undertaking to prove that he died 
by his own hand. If I were doing anything so rash I should 
be imitating the rashness of the prosecutor — ^but 1 should not 
be stepping a hair's-breadth further out of the beaten track of 
evidence and proof and demonstration. For I think there is 
much more to be said for suicide than for the prisoner's guilt. 
But I entreat you again to remember that that is no necessary 
part of my defence. But, of course, I should have been using 
you very ill — I should have been doing less than my duty to the 
prisoner — if I had not brought before you the whole of that 
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DMA of enridence which suggests the extreme probability of the deceased 
Faeulty dying by his own hand at one time or another. From the very 
first time at which we see him, even as a lad, in the year 1843, 
he talks in a manner to impress people with the notion that 
he has no moral principle to guide him. He speaks oyer and 
oyer again in Edinburgh, Dundee, and elsewhere of suicide — 
ay, and the prisoner's letters show that he had made the same 
threat to her, that he would put himself out of existence. The 
passages were read to you, and I need not now repeat them. 
And is it half as violent a supposition as the supposition of this 
foul murder, that upon this evening — the 22nd of March — ^in a 
fit of that kind of madness which he himself described came 
over him when he met with a disappointment — finding, it may 
be, that he could not procure access to an interview which he 
desired — ^assuming that he came to Glasgow for the purpose — 
assuming, even, that he mistook the evening of the meeting, 
and expected to see her on the Sunday — can anything be more 
probable than that in such a case, in the excited state in which he 
then was, he should have committed the rash act which put 
an end to his existence? I can see no great improbability in 
that. It is said, no doubt, that his deathbed scene is incon- 
sistent with the supposition of his having taken poison for the 
purpose of self-destruction, because he willingly received the 
services of Dr. Steven. What is the evidence as to this? He 
refused most of the remedies suprgested. He rejected the blister 
as useless. And he also rejected laudanum, and assigned a false 
reason for doing so. And, finally, he told his landlady after 
Dr. Steven's departure — " The doctor does not know how ill I 
am," which seems to indicate his own knowledge of a cause for 
his illness, which was unknown to others. But even supposing 
that he had taken the treatment of the medical man with more 
appearance of a reliance on its efficacy, this would not be at 
all inconsistent with suicide. The cases mentioned by Dr. 
Paterson, and the still more remarkable case of which Dr. 
Lawrie gave so interesting an account, establish as matter of 
medical experience that persons who take arsenic for the purpose 
of self-destruction may and do conceal the fact during the 
intense sufferings which precede death, and submit to medical 
treatment as if they expected and hoped that it might save 
their lives. This is the fair result of experience. But what 
experience is there to support the wild hypothesis that one 
who has drunk poison in such quantities as to ensure detection, 
and that poison administered by a suspected hand, shoidd yet die 
after hours of bodily torture without suggesting poison as the 
cause, or hinting a suspicion against the administrator of the 
dose? 

But whether he met his death by suicide, or whether he met 
his death by accident, or in what way soever he met his death, 
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the question for you is — ^Is this murder proved? Tou are notBoMief 
bound to account for his death — ^you are not in the least degree '**"*^ 
bound to account for his death. The question you have got to 
try is — ^Whether the poison was administered by the hands of 
the prisoner? I have shown you from the indictment that 
that is the fact which you are asked to affirm. I pray you to 
remember that you are asked to affirm that on your oaths — 
to affirm on your oaths as a fact that the arsenic which was 
foimd in that man's stomach was presented to him by the 
hands of the prisoner. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken of the improbabilities which belong 
to this story — ^to this charge. But surely you cannot have 
omitted to observe how very unnatural and extraordinary a 
crime it is to impute to a person in the prisoner's situation. 
I stated to you before, and I state to you again, as a piece of 
undoubted experience, that no one sinks to such a depth of 
depravity all at once. And now I ask you to remember at what 
period we left this correspondence. At a period when she 
desired to break off with L'Angelier no doubt — at a period 
when she desired to obtain possession of her letters. The return 
of them was refused. I am most unwilling to intersperse my 
address with severe remarks upon the character of a man who 
is now no more. But picture to yourselves the moral tem- 
perament — ^paint the feelings of a human being who, having 
received such letters from a girl as you have heard read in 
this Court, would even preserve them. He must have been 
dead to all feelings of humanity or he woidd never have 
refrained from burning those letters. But he not only preserves 
them, he retains 'them as an engine of power and oppression in 
his hands. He keeps them that he may carry out his cold- 
blooded original design not merely of possessing himself of her 
person, but of raising himself in the social scale by a marriage 
with her. It was his object from the first, and that object he 
pursues constantly, unflinchingly, to the end. He will expose 
her to her friends and to the world — ^he will drive her to 
destruction, or to suicide itself, rather than let her out of his 
power. It may be said that I am only describing the great 
provocation which she received, and therefore enhancing the 
probability of her taking this fearful mode of extricating herself 
from her embarrassment. I don't fear that, gentlemen. I want 
you to look now at the picture which I have under her own hand 
of her state of mind at this time — ^not for the purpose of 
palliating her conduct — ^not for the purpose of vindicating her 
against the charge either of unchasteness, or inconstancy, or 
of impropriety as regards Mr. Minnoch, but for the purpose of 
showing you in what frame of mind that poor girl was at the 
time — ^the very time at which she is said to have conoeived and 
contrived this foul murder. There are two or three letters, but 
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Dmb ot I select one for the purpose of illustrating what I now say. It 
'**'**^ is written on the 10th February, and it is written after she has 
asked for the return of her letters and been refused : — " Tuesday 
evening, 12 o'clock. Emile, I have this night received your 
note. Oh, it is kind of you to write me. Emile, no one can 
know the intense agony of mind I have suffered last night 
and to-day. Emile, my father's wrath would kill me ; you little 
know his temper. Emile, for the love you once had for me do 
not denounce me to my P. Emile, if he should read my letters to 
you, he will put me from him, he will hate me as a guilty 
wretch. I loved you, and wrote to you in my first ardent love; 
it was with my deepest love I loved you. It was for your love 
I adored you. I put on paper what I should not. I was free, 
because I loved you with my heart. If he or any other one saw 
those fond letters to you what would not be said of met On 
my bended knees I write you and ask you, as you hope for 
mercy at the Judgment Day, do not inform on me ; do not make 
me a public shame. Emile, my life has been one of bitter dis- 
appointment. You and you only can make the rest of my life 
peaceful. My own conscience will be a punishment that I ahaU 
carry to my grave. I have deceived the best of men. You 
may forgive me, but God never will — ^for God's love forgive me— 
and betray me not — for the love you once had to me do not 
bring down my father's wrath on me. It will kill my mother 
(who is not well). It will for ever cause me bitter unhappineas. 
I am humble before you and crave your mercy. You can give mo 
forgiveness — and you, oh, you only, can make me happy for 
the rest of my life. I would not ask you to love me— or ever 
make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I have deceived 
and told you too many falsehoods for you ever to respect me. 
But, oh, will you not keep my secret from the world! Oh, will 
you not, for Christ's sake, denounce me. I shall be undone. I 
^all be ruined. Who would trust me? Shame would be my 
lot ; despise me, hate me, but make me not the public scandal — 
forget me for ever — ^blot out all remembrance of me. I have 
you ill. I did love you, and it was my soul's ambition 
to be your wife. I asked you to tell me my faults. You did 
so, and it made me cool towards you gradually. When you 
have found fault with me I have cooled; it was not love for 
another, for there is no one I love. My love has all been given 
to you. My heart is empty, cold — ^I am unloved. I am despised. 
I told you I had ceased to love you; it was true. I did not 
love as I did; but, oh, till within the time of our coming to 
town I loved you fondly. I longed to be your wife. I had 
fixed February. I longed for it. The time I could not leave my 
father's house I grew discontented, then I ceased to love you. 
Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true statement. Now, you can 
know my state of mind. Emile, I have suffered much for you. 
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I lost muoh of my father's confidence since that September. DeMn of 
And my mother has never been the same to me. No, she'**"**^ 
has never given me the same kind look. For the sake of my 
mother — ^her who gave me life — spare me from shame. Oh, 
Emile, will you, in God's name, hear my prayer. I ask God 
to forgive me. I have prayed that He might put in your heart 
yet to spare me from shame. Never, never while I live can I be 
happy. No, no, I shall always have the thought I deceived you. 
I am guilty; it will be a punishment I shall bear till the 
day of my death. I am himibled thus to crave your pardon. 
But I care not. While I have breath I shall ever think of 
you as my best friend if you will only keep this between 
ourselves. I blush to ask you. Yet, Emile, wiU you not grant 
me this, my last favour? If you will never reveal what has 
passed. Oh, for God's sake, for the love of heaven, hear me; 
I grow mad. I have been ill, very ill, all day. I have had what 
has given me a false spirit. I had resort to what I should not 
have taken; but my brain is on fire. I feel as if death would 
indeed be sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, Emile, think of 
our once happy days. Pardon me if you can; pray for me as 
the most wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I 
could stand anything but my father's hot displeasure. Emile, 
you will not cause me death. If he is to get your letters I cannot 
see him any more. And my poor motiiier, I will never more 
kiss her — it would be a shame to them alL Emile, will you not 
spare me this? Hate me, despise me, but do not expose me. I 
cannot write more. I am too ill to-night. — ^M. P.S. — ^I cannot 
get to the back stair. I never could see the to it. I 

wfll take you within the door. The area gate will be open. 
I shall see you from my window, 12 o'clock. I will wait till 
1 o'C." 

Is that the state of mind of a murderess, or can any one 
affect that frame of mindf Will you for one moment listen 
to the suggestion that the letter covers a piece of deceit t 
No I The &iest actress that ever lived could not have written 
that letter unless she had felt it. And is that the condition in 
which a woman goes about to compass the death of him whom 
she has loved? Is shame for past sin — ^burning shame — ^the 
dread of exposure — ^what leads a woman not to advance another 
step on the road to destruction, but to plunge at once into the 
deepest depths of human wickedness? The thing is preposter- 
ously incredible; and yet it is because of her despair, as my 
learned friend called it, exhibited in that and similar letters, 
that he says she had a motive to commit this murder. A 
motive 1 What motive? A motive to destroy L'Angelier ? What 
does that mean? It may mean, in a certain improper sense 
of the term, that it would have been an advantage to her that 
he should cease to live. That cannot be a motive, else how 
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^mn of few of us are there that live who have not a motive to murder 
^^^^^ Bome one or other of our fellow-oreatures. If some advantage^ 
resulting from the death of another, be a motive to the oom- 
mission of a murder, a man's eldest son must always have a 
motive to murder him that he may succeed to his estate; and 
I suppose the youngest officer in any regiment of Her Majesty's 
line has a motive to murder all the officers in his regiment — 
the younger he is the further he has to ascend the scale — ^the 
more murders he has a motive to commit. Away with such ncfor 
sense. A motive to commit a crime must be something a great 
deal more than the mere fact that the result of that crime might 
be advantageous to the person committing it. Tou must see 
the motive in action — ^you must see it influencing the conduct 
before you can deal with it as a motive; for then, and then 
only, is it a motive in the proper sense of the term — ^that is to 
say, it is moving to the perpetration of the deed. But, gentle- 
men, even in this most improper and illegvtsimate sense of the 
term, let me ask you what possible motive there could be — ^I 
mean, what possible advantage oould she expect from L'Angelier 
ceasing to live, so long as the letters remained? Without the 
return of his letters she gained nothing. Her object — her 
greatest desire-— that for which she was yearning with her whole 
soul, was to avoid the exposure of her shame. But the death 
of L'Angelier, with these letters in his possession, instead 
of ensuring that object, would have been perfectly certain ta 
lead to the immediate exposure of everything that had poned 
between them. Shall I be told that she did not foresee that! 
I think my learned friend has been giving the prisoner too 
much credit for talent in the course of his observations upon her 
conduct. But I should conceive her to be infinitely stupid if 
she could not foresee that the death of L'Angelier, with these 
documents in his possession, Was the true and best means of 
frustrating the then great object of her life. 

So much for the motive. And if there is no assignable or 
intelligible motive in any sense of the word, see what another 
startling defect that is in the case for the prosecution. ShaSk 
I be told that the motive mi^t be revenge? Listen to the 
letter which I have just read. Tell me if it is possible that,, 
in the same breast with these sentiments, there could lurk 
one feeling of revenge? No; the condition of mind in whioh 
that poor girl was throughout the months of February and 
March is entirely inconsistent with any of the hypotheses that 
have been made on the other side — ^utterly incredible in connec- 
tion with the perpetration of such a orime as is here laid 
to her charge. It is of importance, too, that we should keep 
in mind the way in which her spirit was thus broken and bowed 
down with the expectation of an exposure of her unchastity ; for, 
when the death of L'Angelier was made known to her, can you 
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for a single moment doubt that her apprehensions were keenly Deanot 
awakened— that she foresaw what must be the consequences of ^*<">^ 
that event; and, db'eading to meet her father or her mother — 
feeling that, in the condition of the family, it was impossible 
she could remain among them — she left her father's house on 
the Thursday morning? I really don't know whether my 
learned friend meant seriously to say that this was an abscond- 
ing from justice from a consciousness of guilt? An absconding 
from justice by going to her father's house at Rowl Oh, he 
said, bXL we know is, that she left Glasgow early in the morning,, 
and that she was found at three in the afternoon on board a 
steam-packet going from Greenock to H^ensburgh; the interral 
is unaccounted for. If my learned friend were only half aa 
ingenious on behalf of the prisoner as he is in supporting the 
prosecution, he could have very little difficulty in knowing that 
one who starts by water to Helensburgh in the morning may 
be easily overtaken by others travelling by railway to Greenock 
in the afternoon. She was on board a steam-packet, but its 
destination was no further than Helensburgh and its neighbour- 
hood. And that he calls absconding from justice. Gentlemen, it 
is no fleeing from justice, but it is fleeing from that which she 
could as little bear — ^the wrath of her father and the averted 
countenance of her mother. 

But she came back again without the slightest hesitation; 
and upon the Monday morning there occurred a scene as 
remarkable in the history of criminal jurisprudence as anything 
I ever heard of, by which that broken spirit was altogether 
changed. The moment she was met by a charge of being impli- 
cated in causing the death of L'Angelier, she at once assumed the 
courage of a heroine. She was bowed down and she fled, while 
the tnie charge of her own unchastity and shame was idl that 
was brought against her. But she stood erect, and proudly con- 
scious of her innocence, when she was met with this astounding 
and monstrous charge of murder. You heard the account that 
M. de Mean gave of the interview that he had with her, in her 
father's house, on the Monday. 'Hiat was a most striking 
statement, given with a degree of minute and accurate trutft^ 
fuhiess that could not be surpassed. And what was the import 
of that conversation? He advised her as a friend — and that 
was the very beet advice that any friend could have given her — 
if L'Angelier was with her on that Sunday night, for God*s 
sake not to deny it. And why? Because, said M. de Mean, 
it is certain to be proved. A servant, a policeman, a casual 
passenger, is certain to know the fact, and if you fiJsely deny 
his having met you that evening, what a fact that will be 
against you ! Gentlemen, the advice was not only ggpd, but most 
irresistible in the circumstances if that meeting had taken places 
But what was her answer t To five or six suggestions she 
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-J of gave the aame constant answer, and at length she said — ^^'I 
"•°**^ swear to you, M. de Mean, I have not seen L'Angelier for three 
weeks.'^ Is this not proved to be truef If it is true that she did 
not see him on the 22nd March, then she did not see him at 
aU for three weeks. M. de Mean was in doubt whether she 
said three weeks or six weeks, either of which would have been 
practically quite true. Immediately afterwards she was brought 
before the magistrate and interrogated on the circumstances 
implicating her in the suspicion which had come upon her. 
What does she say? She teUs the truth again with a degree of 
candour and openness which very much surprised the magistrate, 
and which you too must be struck with. Listen to the words 
of her declaration; for though these must lose much of their 
effect from the want of being listened to as spoken by her, I 
must ask you to look at two or three particular passages there 
stated which it is of the utmost importance that you should 
mark — 

'' I learned about his death on the afternoon of Monday, the 
23rd March current, from mamma, to whom it had been men- 
tioned by a lady named Miss Perry, a friend of M. L'Angelier. 
I had not seen M. L'Angelier for about three weeks before his 
death ; and ihe last time I saw him was on a night about half- 
past ten o'clock. He was in the habit of writing notes to me, 
and I was in the habit of replying to him by notes. The last 
note I wrote to him was on the Friday before his death, viz., 
Friday, the 20th March current I now see and identify that 
note and the relative envelope, and they are each marked No. 
1. In consequence of that note I expected him to visit me on 
Saturday night, the 2l6t current, at my bedroom window in the 
same way as formerly mentioned; but he did not come, and 
sent no notice. There was no tapping at my window on said 
Saturday night, or on the following night, being Sunday. I 
went to bed om Sunday night about eleven o'clock, and remained 
in bed till the usual time of getting up next morning, being eight 
or nine o'clock. In the course of my meetings with M. 
L'Angelier he and I had arranged to get married, and we had 
at one time proposed September last as the time the marriage 
was to take place, and subsequently the present month of 
March was spoken of. It was proposed that we should reside 
in furnished lodgings, but we had not made any definite arrange- 
ment as to time or otherwise. He was very unwell for some 
time, and had gone to the Bridge of Allan for his health ; and 
he complained of sickness, but I have no idea what was the 
cause of it." 

My learned friend, the Lord Advocate, said that this showed 
that she knew he had gone to the Bridge of AUan. Certainly 
it showed she knew it then, for she had been told it by M. de 
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Mean. But it does not show — ^it does not in the least degree Dean of 
tend to show — ^against the real evidence of her own letter, >^**"*^y 
which was addressed to Mi«. Jenkinses — ^that she knew at the 
time. She say*— 

''I remember giving him some cocoa from my window one 
ni^t some time ago, but I cannot specify the time particularly. 
He took the cup in his hand and barely tasted the contents, and 
I gave him no bread to it. I was taking some cocoa myself 
at the time^ and had prepared it myself. It was between ten 
and eleven p.m. when I gave it to him. I am now shown a 
note or letter and envelope, which are marked respectively No. 
2, and I recognise them as the note and envelope which I wrote 
to M. L'Angelier and sent to the post. As I had attributed his 
sickness to want of food, I proposed, as stated in the note, to 
give him a loaf of bread ; but I said that merely in a joke, and, 
in point of fact, I never gave him any bread." 

And it is perfectly plain from her letters that it was merely a 
joke. ''I have bought arsenic on various occasions." No 
hesitation about the buying of the arsenic — 

" The last I bought was a sixpence worth, which I bought in 
Currie, the apothecary's in Sauchiehall Street; and, prior to 
that, I bought other two quantities of arsenic, for which I paid 
siipence each— one of these in Currie's, and the other in Mur- 
dodi, the apothecaiys shop in Sauchiehall Street." 

And then she goes on to specify the use she intended to make 
of it, and did actually make of it^ after she got it She is also 
asked about who was present when she purchased the arsenic ; 
and she states this with perfect precision and accuracy, as has 
been proved, and she says that she entered her name in the 
book when she was asked to do it ; and gives a particular account 
of everything that took place when she made these purchases, so 
far as she recollected — all which is precisely in accordance with 
the evidence now befoore us. Then, she admits her engagement 
with Mr. Minnoch, and makes various other statements, with 
regard to which my learned friend was not able to say that any 
one has been contradicted by the evidence. 

Such openness and candour of statement, under such circmn- 
stances — ^first to M. de Mean, a friend, and next the magis- 
trate interrogating her on the charge, and who had, as was 
his duty, informed her that whatever she said might be used 
to her prejudice, but could not possibly be used to her advantage 
— ^I leave to speak for themselves. 

But I have now to request your attention to one particular 
point in connection with this declaration — ^the different purchases 
of arsenic. With regard to the purchase from Murdoch I shall 
not trouble you with any further observations after what I have 
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already said on ihiB Bubjeot ; but the occasion ol the seeond pur- 
chase is too remarkable to be passed over without some fur^MC 
obserrations. It was made on the 6th of March, the day the 
prisoner went to the Bridge of Allan. For what purpose — Cor 
what murderous purpose coidd that purchase have been madet 
She had been doing everything in her power, as you see from 
one of her letters, to dissuade and prevent the deceased from 
going to the Bridge of Allan at the same time as herself, and 
she had succeeded in persuading him to abstain from going ; and 
yet, when going away to the Bridge of Allan, she buys this 
arsenic — ^when going away from the supposed object of her 
murderous attack — ^when therefore she could have no possible 
use for it. She carries it with her, it is to be 
presumed — ^it could not have been bought for the pur- 
pose of leaving behind her — she carries it with her, and 
my learned friend says that whenever she found, either that she 
had some left over after the administration of a dose, or that 
she had got arsenic which for the time was of no use to her, she 
put it away. And it is in this way my learned friend accounts 
for none of the arsenic being lelt or found in her possession. 
But what is this she does on the 6th as oonnected with what she 
does on the 18th? She bought arsenic when she was going 
away from the man she wanted to murder, and when she could 
have no opportunity of administering it to him. And then, I 
suppose, we must take it for granted, on the Lord Advocate's 
theory, that, finding she could not administer it to him, she 
threw it away. What on earth could she mean by that?* He 
says — that is his theory — she kept it at the Bridge of Allan in 
case he should come there. Well, then, she kept it down to 
the I7th. Why did she throw it away on the 17th and buy 
more on the 18th? Can anybody explain that? Why did she 
throw away the arsenic when she was coming back from the 
Bridge of Allan to be in the inmiediate neighbouihood of her 
victim? And why, above all, having thrown it away, did she 
forthwith purchase more the very day after she came back» 
with those circumstances of openness and exposure and obsarvm- 
tion that are perfectly inconsistent with the existence ol an 
iUegitimate purpose? Why expose herself to the necessil^ of 
a repeated purchase, when she could get or had got enough at 
once to poison twenty or a hundred men? Her conduct is utterly 
unintdligible on any such supposition as has been made by the 
prosecutor. 

Let us now look at what was her object at this time in another 
view. She wanted L'Angelier to go away ; she was most anxious 
that he should go to the south of England — ^to the Isle of Wight 
— ^for ten days. Oh, says my learned friend, her object was to 
marry Mr. Minnoch in the meantime. Why? There was no 
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arrangement up to that time of the day of her marriage with] 

Mr. Minnooh. She was going away herself for ten days on a '^•nttar , 
oasual visit to the Bridge of Allan; and if L'Angelier had 
followed her advice and gone to the south of England for ten 
days, while he would in the meantime have been absent and 
beyond her reach, he would have returned only to find matters 
where they were — ^nothing more definite than in the month of 
January — ^Mr. Minnoch still her suitor, but not her husband. 
Then, again, L'Angelier^s absence could surely be of no advantage 
to her if she wanted to give him poison. All the facts, gentle- 
men, relating to this part of the case go to show this, that she 
had no object but perhaps to get rid of him for the time, to 
keep him from going to the Bridge of Allan, and to get him to 
go elsewhere, out of regard for his health, as expressed in her 
letters. 

But the possession of this arsenic is said to be unaccounted 
for, as far as the prisoner herself is concerned. It might be 
40 — it may be so — and yet that would not make a case for the 
prosecution. She says she used it as a cosmetic. This might 
be startling at first sight to many of us here, but after the 
evidence we have heard it will not in the least amaze you. Her 
statement, which has been so far borne out by evidence, was 
that at school she had read of the Styrian peasants using arsenic 
for the strengthening of their wind and the improvement of 
their compleadons. No doubt they used it internally and not 
externally as she did; but in the imperfect state of her know- 
ledge that fact is of no significance. L'Angelier, too, was well 
aware of the same fact He stated to more than one witness — 
and if he stated falsely it is only one of a multitude of lies 
proved against him — ^that he used it himself. It is not 
surprising that if L'Angelier knew of this custom that he 
should have communicated it to the prisoner. It is not surpris- 
ing that under these circumstances the prisoner should have 
used the arsenic externally, for an internal use is apparently 
a greater danger, which might have suggested to her to try it 
-externally ; and there is no reason to suppose that, if used exter- 
nally, as the prisoner says she did use it, it would be productive 
of any injurious effects; so that there is no reason to suspect 
on that ground the truth of the statement that the prisoner 
liad made. No doubt we have had medical gentlemen coming 
here and shaking their heads and looking wise, and saying that 
such a use of arsenic wbuld be a dangerous practice. Well, so 
should we all say, that it is both a dangerous and foolish prac- 
tice. But that is not the question. The question is, whether the 
prisoner could actually so use it without injurious effects ; and 
that she could do so is demonstrated by the experiment of Dr. 
Lawrie, fortified by the opinion of Dr. Maclagan. The publica- 
tion in ChambtTf^i Journal^ Blachwoo^B Magtinne, and 
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DttMn or Johnston's "Chemistry of Common Life/' of information ox» 
FaAoltF g^^jjj ^jg^ q£ arsenic had reached not the prisoner alone, but a 
multitude of other ladies, and had incited them to the same 
kind of experiments. The two druggists — ^Roberton and 
Guthrie — spoke to the fact of ladies haying come to their 
shops seeking arsenic for such purposes on the suggestion of 
t^ese publications. It cannot, therefore, be surprising to you,. 
gentlemen, to learn that, when the prisoner bought this arsenic, 
she intended to use it, and did afterwards actually use it, for 
this very purpose. 

My learned friend, the Lord Adyocate, said that, great as was 
the courage the prisoner displayed when charged with thia 
serious crime, such a demeanour was not inconsistent with the 
theory of her guilt. He said that a woman who had the nerve 
to commit the murder woidd have the nerve calmly to meet the- 
aocusation. I doubt that very much. G^itlemen, I know of 
no case in which such undaunted courage has been displayed, 
from first to last, by a young girl, confronted with such a 
charge, where that girl was guilty. But, gentlemen, our 
experience does furnish us with examples of as brave a bearing 
in as young a girl when innocent. Do you know the story of 
Eliza Penning? She was a servant girl in the city of London, 
and she was tried on the charge of poisoning her master and 
family by putting arsenic into dumplings. When the diarge- 
was first made against her she met it with a calm but indignant 
denial; she maintained the same demeanour and self-possessiou 
throughout a long trial; and she received sentence of death 
without moving a muscle. According to the statement of an 
intelligent bystander, when brought upon the scaffold, she- 
seemed serene as an angel, and she died as she had borne herself' 
throughout the previous stages of the sad tragedy. It was an 
execution which attracted much attention at the time. Opinion 
was much divided as to the propriety of the verdict, and the- 
angry disputants wrangled even over the poor girl's grave. 
But time brought i^e truth to light; the perpetrator of the 
murder confessed it on his deathbed-— too late to avoid the- 
enacting of a most bloody tragedy. That case, gentlemen, is^ 
now matter of history. It happened at a time beyond the 
recollection of most of those whom I now address; but it 
remains on record — ^a flaming beacon to warn us against the* 
sunken rocks of presumptuous arrogance and opinionative self- 
reliance, imbedded and hid in the cold and proud heart; it. 
teaches us, by terrible example, to avoid confounding suspicion 
with proof, and to reject conjectures and hypotheses when 
they are tendered to us as demonstrations. I fear, gentlemen, 
that this is not a solitary case— either the recollection or the? 
reading of any of us may recall other occasions — 

'' When, after execution, Judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom ; " 
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but I pray God that neither you nor I niay be implicated in the Dean of 
guilt of adding another name to that black and bloody catalogue, '^^^ty 

I have thus laid before you, as clearly as I could, what I 
conceive to be all the important branches of this inquiry 
separately, and as calmly and deliberately as I could; and I 
now ask you to bring your judgment — ^to bring the whole 
powers with which God has endowed you — ^to the performance 
of your most solemn duty. I have heard it said that juries 
have nothing to do with the consequences of their verdicts, 
and that all questions of evidence must be weighed in the same 
scale, whether the crime be a capital one or merely penal in a 
lower degree. I cannot agree to that proposition. I cannot too 
indignantly repudiate such a doctrine. It may suit well enough 
the cramped mind of a legal pedant, or the leaden rules of a 
heartless philosophy; but he who maintains such a doctrine is 
entirely ignorant of what materials a jury is, and ought to be, 
composed. Gentlemen, you are brought here for the perform- 
ance of this great duty, not because you have any particular 
skill in the sifting or weighing of evidence— not because your 
intellects have been highly cultivated for that or similar pur- 
poses — ^not because you are a class or caste set apart for the 
work; but you are here because, as the law expresses it, you 
are indifferent men — ^because you are like, not because you are 
unlike, other men; not merely because you have clear heads, 
but because you have warm and tender hearts — ^because you 
have bosoms filled with the same feelings and emotions, and 
because you entertain the same sympathies and sentiments 
as those whose lives, characters, and fortunes are placed in your 
hands. To rely, therefore, upon your reason only, is noUiing 
less than impiously to refuse to call to your aid, in the per- 
formance of a momentous duty, the noblest gifts that God has 
implanted in your breasts. Bring with you then to this 
service, I beseech you, not only your clear heads, but your 
warm hearts — ^your fine moral instincts, and your guiding and 
regulating consciences — ^for thus, and thus only, will you satisfy 
the oath which you have taken. To determine guilt or innocence 
by the light of intellect alone is the exclusive prerogative of 
infallibility; and when man's presumptuous arrogance tempts 
him to usurp the attribute of Omniscience, he only exposes the 
weakness and frailty of his own nature. Then, indeed, 

"Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep." 

Baise not, then, your rash and impotent hands to rend aside 
the veil in which Providence has been pleased to shroud the 
oircumstances of this mysterious story. Such an attempt is not 
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lof wiliun your provinoe, nor the province of any human being. 

^^^^^^ The time may oome — it certainly will come — ^perhaps not before 
the Great Day in which the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed — and yet it may be that in this world, and during 
our own lifetime, the secret of this extraordinary story may 
be iMTOttght to light. It may even be that the true perpetrator 
of this murder, if there was a murder, may be brought before 
the bar of this very Court. I ask you to reflect for a moment 
what the feelings of any of us woidd then be. It may be our 
lot to sit in judgment on the guilty man. It may be die lot of 
any one of you to be empanelled to try the charge against him. 
Would not your souls recoil with horror from the demand for 
more blood f Would not you be driven to refuse to discharge 
your duty in condemning the guilty, because you had already 
doomed the innocent to die f I say, therefore^ ponder weU 
before you permit anything short of the clearest evidence to 
induce or mislead you into giving such an awful verdict as 
is demanded of you. Dare any man hearing me — dare any man 
here or elsewhere say that he has formed a clear opinion against 
the prisoner — ^wiU any man venture for one moment to make 
that assertion? And yet, if on anything short of clear opinion 
you convict the prisoner, reflect — ^I beseech you, reflect — ^what 
the consequences may be. Never did I feel so unwilling to part 
with a jury — ^never did I feel as if I had said so little as I feel 
now after this long address. I cannot explain it to myself, 
except by a strong and overwhelming conviction of what your 
verdict ought to be. I am deeply conscious of a persMial 
interest in your verdict, for if there should be any failure of 
justice I could attribute it to no other cause than my own 
inability to conduct the defence; and I feel persuaded that^ 
if it were so, the recollection of this day and this prisoner would 
haunt me as a dismal and blighting spectre to the end of lifei 
May the Spirit of all Truth guide you to an honest, a just^ 
and a true verdict! But no verdict will be either honest, or 
just, or true, unless it at once satisfies the reasonable scruples 
of the severest judgment, and yet leaves undisturbed and 
unvexed the tenderest conscience among you. 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour the Court 
resumed. 



The Lord Justice-Clerk's Charge to the Jury. 

Lop4 The Lord Jubtigb-Clbrk thereafter proceeded to deliver his 

Jnsttoe-Clerk ^^rge to the jury. He said — Gentlemen of the Jury — ^The con- 
test of evidence and of argument is now closed, and the time has 
BOW come tor detiberation and decision; and to liable you te 
discharge that duty aright and justly, it is necessary that you 
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iwnember that the case is to be tried and decided solely on the tord 
evidence. Yon are not to ghre the alighteet weight to the^**'"*^ 
personal opinion of the guilt of the prisoner, which I regret my 
learned friend the Lord Advocate allowed himself to express. 
Nor are you, on the other hand, to be weighed in the prisoner's 
favour by the more moving and earnest declaration made by 
her counsel of his own conviction of her innocence. I think on 
both sides such expressions of opinion by the counsel ought never 
to be brought before a jury. Neither of them a,re so good 
judges of the truth as all of you are. Engaged in this case and 
in its preparation, influenced by many considerations and 
many circumstances which are not brought out before you, and 
misled and influenced, as you would plainly see, by the over- 
excitement of such a trial, it is not wonderful that in a case 
of this description the counsel on either side should entertain 
a wrong opinion as to the guilt of the accused, however honest 
and sincere that opinion may be. As Lord Campbell said in 
his charge to the jury in Palmer^ s case — " Gentlemen — ^I must 
strongly recommend to you to attend to everything that fell 
from that advocate, so eloquently, so ably, and so impressively. 
You are to judge, however, of the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner from the evidence, and not from the speeches of the 
counsel, however able or eloquent those speeches may be. When 
a counsel tells you that he believes his client to be innocent, 
remember that that is analogous to the mere form by which a 
prisoner pleads ' Not guilty ' 1 It goes for nothing more, and 
the most inconvenient consequences must follow from regarding 
it in any other light." 

Gentlemen, in a case of poisoning, which is almost always 
an offence secretly perpetrated, I may observe at the outset 
that it seldom occurs that anybody has seen the mixture and 
preparation of the poison, or seen it put into the fluid or sub- 
stance in which it is administered. I believe there are only 
two cases in which this was done in this country— one of them 
the case of Palmer^ and the other the case of a Mrs. Nairn,* 
who was tried for poisoning her husband in the middle of last 
century. Poisoning is a crime which must generally be proved 
by circumstantial evidence ; and it was very fairly and properly 
admitted by the Dean of Faculty that the administration of 
poison may be most satisfactorHy proved by circumstantial 
evidence alone. But, on the other hand, great care must be 
taken that the circumstantial evidence is such as to exclude the 
oonolusion either of innocence on the one hand, or of an unex- 
plained and mysterious occurrence on the other. It is one 
great misfortune attending the administration of poison that, 
if the party is not inmiediately detected in some such way as 



* Patrick Ogllvy and Catharine Nairn, August, 1765. 
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Lord to leave xio doubt of actual guilt, suspicions arise often most 

*Mtlee-Clerk unjustly, and obtain great weight and great hold over the 
public mind, just because it is a crime committed in secret. 
The person who last gave the deceased a cup of coffee, or a 
glass of water, or a glass of wine — ^the person who made tiie 
last appointment with him — is thus exposed to strong and 
apparently well-founded suspicions, and may be subjected even 
to false and groundless charges. Tou must, therefore, keep in 
▼lew that» while on the one hand the crime has been perpetrated 
secretly, and no eye has seen the parties at the time, or what 
passed, on the other hand you must not allow positive evidence 
to be supplied by suspicion, and still less admit of loose pre- 
sumptions as coming in room of that. You must be satisfied 
by proper evidence that the parties were together when the 
poison was said to have been administered, satisfied that there 
was the purpose to administer poison upon the occasion referred 
to, that the accused had the poison in her possession, and that 
it was given and administered upon that particular occasion, 
and in the circumstances set forth in the indictment. That 
you may have given weight to the remarks made before you by 
the coimsel of the Crown I cannot doubt, but I think it was 
unnecessary to urge personal convictions upon you so solemnly, 
i;n a case of this kind, for the purpose of getting a verdict of 
guilty. I am quite sure that, if you are compelled to give a 
verdict against the prisoner, you can only be made to do so 
reluctantly by satisfactory evidence. The duty I have to do in 
aiding you, as far as I possibly can, to come to a decision 
is very different from what fell to the lot of either counsel. 
I have simply to go over the evidence in detail, in case it may 
not be sufficiently in your recollection, and to maJ^e such observar 
tions as the evidence suggests as proper and fitting for your 
assistance; but what I want to impress upon your minds is, 
that whatever doubt you may have of the matters set forth in 
her defence, you must have evidence against her, satisfactory 
and convincing to your minds, in which you find no conjectures, 
but only irresistible and just inferences. I wish you to keep 
in view that, although you may not be satisfied with any of the 
theories that had been propounded on behalf of the prisoner — 
though you may not be inclined to adopt the notion either that 
L'Angelier was the man taking laudimum twice over in the 
course of the journey to Glasgow, or that he took arsenic 
himself, or believe Miss Smith's statement of the use for which 
she got arsenic — still, nevertheless, though all these matters 
ma,j fail in her defence, the case for the prosecution may be 
radically defective in evidence. I own there are some things 
which have been introduced into the evidence on the part of 
the prisoner — ^very naturally, perhaps, as it is very ri^t to 
investigate everything regarding this man UAngelier and his 
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journey to Glasgow on 22nd March — ^which, I think, cannot aid Urd 
the prisoner in any degree. You must judge of that bef ore ^"■"••^** 
you can arrive at the conclusion that on Sxmday, the 22nd 
of March, she did actually administer the poison. 

His lordship then entered upon a summary of the eyidenoe 
elicited in the course of the trial, reading to the jury copious 
extracts from his notes. After the evidence of Sheriff Smith and 
his clerk, Gray, who spoke to the prisoner's declaration having 
been taken down in t^e regular way, after due warning that 
had been given her of the position in which she stood, came 
the depositions of the most important witness in the whole case, 
Mrs. Jenkins, who kept the lodgings where L'Angelier resided 
in Franklin Place. Her remark, that the deceased's health was 
good till about January, was important, as showing that his 
health seemed, to a certain extent, to have failed before any 
of the occasions on which the adiministration of poison was 
alleged to have taken place. The indictment charged the 
administration of poison with intent to murder, in so far as '' on 
the 19th or 20th day of February, 1857, or on one or other 
of the days of that month, or of January immediately preceding, 
or of March immediately following," prisoner did "wickedly 
and feloniously administer to the deceased a quantity or quan- 
tities of arsenic or other poison, to the prosecutor unknown, 
in cocoa or in coffee." Now, a mere variance as to the precise 
day of the week or montii would be of no importance in an 
ordinary case, and whether the 19th or 20th February, or the 
12th or 13th, were fixed as the date of the murderous attempt 
would not have been of any moment, or not at least of such 
moment as to make any variance in your decision, if the 
evidence pointed to a different date; but in this case you will 
observe that the Crown takes the date not in the indictment, 
but in the argument and evidence, of the 19th or 20th February 
as the exact day. Now, if it were proved that it could not be 
on that day, but on an earlier date, then the evidence would 
be at variance with the case which the prosecutor wished to 
establish, because from the whole circumstances of the case, 
from the letters, from the conduct of the parties, and every- 
thing else, he was taking tiiat date as the 19th or 20th, and 
if the evidence failed to prove it, then what he placed before 
you was not supported by evidence. Now, the landlady, in 
affirming L'Angelier's first illness to have been eight or ten 
days before the second attack, might be mistaken. But 
that was not enough, whatever suspicion they might have; 
because she was not shaken on that point at all. On 
the contrary, other evidence seemed to him to show 
that she was right upon that point. For she could hardly 
have forgotten, considering the illness of the 22nd, whether 
that illness had only been one day or several days before, and 
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Lord whether he had recovered from the effects of his first illness 

= before he was seized with the second. When he said " recovered " 
he did not allude to his altered appearance, but to tho 
fact of his recoveiy from actual sickness. This was his first 
illness before the 22nd. The evidence of Miss Perry went also 
to prove that the illness was on the 19th; but then they must 
not overlook the remarkable fact that there was no proof 
whatever, not the smallest vestige of proof, that the prisoner 
had arsenic in her possession at that time. It would not do 
to infer from her having arsenic afterwards that she probably 
had arsenic on the first occasion. The purchase of arsenic had 
been sufficiently proved against the prisoner. She admitted it 
when she was examined, and it would be a matter for the jury 
to consider afterwards whether the fact of her purchasing the 
arsenic so openly was a point as much in her favour as was at 
first supposed; for if she had bought arsenic at another part 
of the town, and under a false name, that would only have 
made the case stronger against her. So that the mere open 
pnrchase of arsenic was, after all, not of much weight. But of 
the possession of any arsenic at the time of the deceased's 
first illness they had no proof whatever. The use of the arsenic 
in the way she stated afterwards — as a cosmetic — was not 
proved. There was one witness, who had been a servant in her 
father's house, and who two or three years ago had heard her 
say that arsenic was good for the complexion or the health; 
but it was not pretended that any of her family, or any one in 
the •house, were aware of her having arsenic before ^e 19th 
February. Then the jury would remember that the contents 
of the stomach vomited in the way the landlady described were 
not examined; and the fact that arsenic produced the illness 
was merely an inference from the fact that, on the 22nd Biardh 
he did die of arsenic, and that the stuff then vomited was of 
the same character as on that occasion. This was, he thought, 
very loose and unsatisfactory indeed. The charge was the 
administration of arsenic on the 19th February; but l^e 
prisoner was not proved to have possessed arsenic at that time, 
and the stuff indeed was not proved to have contained any 
arsenious matter. It would not do to go back to the occasion 
of the death and infer from the presence of arsenic then that 
this first illness also arose from the presence of arsenic, and 
not from other causes. As to the large quantity of meat 
ordered by L' Angel ier, Mrs. Jenkins did not say, nor did he 
so understand her, that the whole of it was meant for con- 
sumption at dinner on the day after his illness. It vma 
obviously intended as a supply to be kept in the house. 

Coming to the second illness, his lordship desired the jury 
to observe that it was on the 21st February that the prisoner 
had got the arsenic mixed with soot at Murdoch's ibop; so 
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that, if the use of that arsenio was not properly accounted for, Lord 
they must suppose she got it for a purpose different from what ^""••"*^** 
she described. Little attention need be paid to the story 
about giving it to rats, because, without some such excuse, she 
would not have got it; and, if she wanted it for cosmetic pur- 
poses, it was not likely she would say so. But the fact 
remained that she possessed arsenic on the 2l8t; and then 
arose the question, did she see the deceased on the Sunday 
before the arsenic was administered? Mrs. Jenkins did not 
know he was out of the house on that Sunday; and really 
there seemed a good deal of force in the Dean's observation, 
that the foundation of the prosecutor's case was somewhat 
shaken. 

Coming to the question of the third illness, his lordship 
thought there was ample evidence to show that a letter was 
anxiously expected by L'Angelier just before he went to the 
Bridge of Allan, so anxiously that even after his return to 
Glasgow from Edinburgh, and after leaving instructions with 
Thuau about forwarding his letters, he went back to Edinburgh 
to see if the letter had not gone there before he went to the 
Bridge of AUan ; and it was evident that that letter, so eagerly 
looked for, was in some way or other to regulate his motions. 
Well, a letter did come on the Friday, addressed to him at his 
lodghigs, and was duly forwarded to him at the Bridge of 
Allan, and on the Sunday night L'Angelier unexpectedly 
returned, and when his landlady expressed surprise, answered, 
*^ It was the letter which brought me home." He looked well, 
and said himself he was much better. As to the statement that 
he had purchased laudanum twice on the road that night, his 
lordship thought the jury would be satisfied that that was a 
mistake. L'Angelier left the house at nine o'clock at night, 
taking his latch-key with him, as he expected to be late. Well, 
he had come back with some object, and he intends going off 
next morning. There is nothing occurring to lead any one to 
imagine that he intended to remain in Glasgow, in the expecta- 
tion of any illness coming on from the symptoms he had during 
the day. The next fact was his coming home ill about half-past 
two in the morning, and his getting worse through the night, 
or morning rather. He told his landlady he thought it was bile, 
and that was important, as showing the absence of any belief 
in his mind tbat he had received anything from the prisoner 
to hurt him. His landlady's question, whether he had taken 
anything to disagree with him, would naturally have brought 
to his mind having received anything from the prisoner had 
he been with her, but he alluded to nothing of the kind. It 
was of great importance that the jury should not be led away 
by the notion that it was the deceased who bought the laudanum 
in the two shops on the Coatbridge Road, for when the doctor 
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Lord prescribed laudanum for his sickness he would have been sure 

AiKtleMSIepk ^Q hare said, " Oh, I've had too much of that already ; it's 
done me no good, and it may make me worse." While reading 
the portion of the landlady's evidence relating to sending for 
the doctor, he said they would judge whether L'Angelier's 
anxiety for a doctor was like the conduct of a man who had 
taken arsenic to accomplish his own death. His lordship next 
read the evidence relating to the letter found in L'Angelier's 
vest-pocket in the lodgings, and whicii had been sent by Thu&u 
to the Bridge of Allan, beginning, '* Why, my beloved, did you 
not come to me ? " and fixing an appointment for the next night. 
After reading this letter, his lordship said — ^Now, it is not proved 
that he got any other letter. He got this letter on the Sunday 
morning. He had complained in a letter to Miss Perry on the 
Friday that he had lost an appointment which had been made 
for the Thursday evening owing to not getting the note till 
the Friday. And that this man, ardent to see this girl again, 
hoping to get the satisfactory answer which she had promised 
to give to his questions as to forming an engagem^it with 
Minnoch, should hurry home on the Sunday night, and go 
out from his lodgings in the hope that he would find her wait- 
ing, and that there was the greatest probability of his seeing 
her, was, he thought, the only conclusion they could oome to 
upon the matter. L'Angelier goes out apparently as soon as he 
changed his coat, and makes some arrangements about tea or 
something else. And it was for the jury to say whether they 
doubted that that letter brought L'Angelier into Glasgow on 
that Sunday night taking the mail train, and walking from 
Coatbridge; but here the proof stopped. 

And, supposing the jury were quite satisfied that the 
letter did bring him into Glasgow, were they in a condition 
to say, with satisfaction to tiieir consciences, that, as an 
inevitable and just result from this, they could find it proved 
that the prisoner and deceased had met that night? That 
was the point in the case. That you may have &e strongest 
moral suspicion that they met — that you may believe liiat he 
was well able, after all this clandestine correspondence, to 
obtain the means of an interview, especially as ^e had com- 
plained of his not coming on the Thursday, said she would wait 
again to-morrow night, same hour and place, and talked of 
wishing him to clasp her to his bosom — ^that you may suppose 
it likely that, although he failed to keep his appointment on 
Saturday, she would be waiting on the Sunday, which was by 
no means an uncommon evening for their appointment — all that 
may be very true^ and probably you will all think so, but 
remember you are trying this case upon evidence that must 
be satisfactory, complete, and distinct. A jury, said his lord- 
ship, may safely infer certain facts from correspondence. They 
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may even safely infer that meetings took place when they Loi^^^ 
find these meetings either mutually appointed or arranged for J"»tl«e-Cl«pk 
by the parties. But it is for you to say here whether it has 
been proved that L'Angelier was in the house thait night. If 
you can hold that that link in the chain is supplied by just 
and satisfactory inference — ^remember I say just and satisfac- 
tory — ^and it is for you to say whether the inference is satis- 
factory and just, in order to complete the proof — ^if you really 
feel that you have the strongest suspicion that he saw her, 
for really no one need hesitate to say that, as a matter of moral 
opinion, the whole probabilities of the case are in favour of it — 
but if that is all the amount that you can derive from the 
evidence, the link still remains awanting in the chain, the 
catastrophe and the alleged cause of it are not found linked 
together. And therefore you must be satisfied that you can 
here stand and rely upon the firm foimdation, I say, of a just 
and sound, and, perhaps I may add, inevitable inference. That 
a jury is entitled often to draw such an inference there is no 
doubt; and it is just because you belong to that class of men 
to whom the Lord Advocate referred, namely, men of common 
sense, capable of exercising your judgment upon a matter 
which is laid before you to consider — it is on that very accoimt 
that you are to put to yourselves the question, " Is this a satis- 
factory and just inference)" If you find it so, I cannot tell 
you that you are not at liberty to act upon it, because most of 
those matters occurring in life must depend upon circumstantial 
evidence, and upon the inference which a jury may feel bound 
to draw. But it is an inference of a very serious character — 
it is an inference upon which the death of this party by the 
hand of the prisoner really must depend. And, then, you will 
take aU the other circumstances of the case into consideration, 
and see whether you can from them infer that they met. If 
you think they met together that night, and he was seized and 
taken ill, and died of arsenic, the symptoms beginning shortly 
after the time he left her, it will be for you to say whether, 
in that case, there is any doubt as to whose hand achninistered 
the poison. 

But, then, there is another part of the case to which your 
attention has been directed. There is another circumstance 
spoken to by the policeman and another witness, which I shall 
afterwards bring before you, as to where he was going. Pro- 
ceeding to quote the remainder of the landlady's evidence, his 
lordship noticed particularly the portion referring to his refusal 
to take laudanum, as showing that, whatever might have been 
his former practice, L'Angelier was not, at this period, in 
the habit of taking laudanum, and had a great aversion to 
taking it. On finii^ing the reading of the landlady's evidence, 
he said — ^This is a very important witness in the case; she 
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Lord speaks to his habit and character, to his not taking medicine, 

Jnstiee^CIepk ^ j^jg aversion to laudanum at this period, and to the important 
fact that L'Angelier said '' the letter you sent me brought me 
home/' when ^e expressed surprise at his early return. She 
was a very intelligent witness, and not inclined to press any- 
thing against the prisoner, or rather showing no desire to make 
out anything wrong in the case, though plainly she had sus- 
pected something wrong (as you cannot but do), from the fact 
of his having twice come home ill after being out at night. 
Thesi there was the evidence of the baker and the flesher, 
proving the purchase of the articles bought from them; of 
the lady who lived in Edinburgh, and who spoke of him lodging 
in her house ; of the shopkeeper who spoke to seeing him in his 
shop in Edinburgh; and of the woman in Bridge of Allan who 
said that L'Angelier " left the Bridge of Allan after the church 
came out in the afternoon." It was said that he must have 
given a false account to Ross when he said he had walked 
fifteen miles. But he might have walked te Alloa, and then to 
Stirling, and so made out the fifte^i miles. Then there was 
the evidence of the postmaster, who spoke to his calling for a 
letter; of the guard of the mail train, who spoke SjS to a 
foreigner joining the mail train; and of Ross, who stated dis- 
tinctly that his fellow-traveller to Glasgow from Coatbridge 
went into no house or shop on the road. Was that a matter 
in which Mr. Ross could possibly be mistaken? If the man who 
accompanied him had fallen iU, and had gone into a druggist's 
shop, was that a matter which Ross could possibly have forgot t 
Or could he have forgot that he went into a second druggist* s, 
in order to do which he must have gone off the main road? He 
says he did not, and the evidence given as to going into these 
shops seemed to be merely the recollection that a man with a 
moustache, who resembled the photograph, did enter these 
shops that day. It is not at aU probable that the man was 
the same person who accompanied Ross. A few minutes after 
taking a hearty dinner was not a very likely occasion for a man 
pouring laudanimi down his throat. 

Alluding next to Mr. Stevenson's evidence, his lordship said 
he intended here to make some remarks on a course of pro- 
cedure which, at an early part of the case, appeared to be more 
material than was actually the case. At first it did look as if 
there was much more confusion about these letters, and that 
the prisoner had greater occasion to complain than it turned 
out she had. But there were serious defects in the mode of 
procedure in regard to these documents. When these letters 
were seized by warrant of the Sheriff, an inventory should have 
been taken by the officer of the Sheriff — the clerk ; not that he 
was to be the custodier of them, so as to prevent the Procurator- 
Fiscal having access to them — quite the reverse — ^but in order 
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reaUy and properly to asceptain what was found. No inventory tofd^^ 
of that kind ever was made up at all. But that they had aU Jwttoe-Ctork 
the letters that were found, he thought, could not be doubted 
in the face of the evidence. He did not at all enter into the 
argument of the Dean of Faculty as to the loss of the letter 
written upon the Thursday night, and posted on the Friday. 
He did not think the Crown was responsible for that at all, and 
the letter was of no great value except as a loss to the Crown, 
because it might have so explained the hour and place of 
meeting on the Thursday night as to suggest how he could 
accomplish his object on the Sunday night. But there was 
another great defect, and it was this — ^As soon as things were 
recovered, and brought properly to the office of the Procurator- 
Fiscal, the letter and the envelope in which it was found ought 
to have been marked by the same numbers at the time. I^t 
would not have excluded the chance and hazard of L'Angelier 
putting a letter in the wrong envelope, but it would have given 
them tilie certainty that from the time they were taken posses- 
sion of by the Crown the same letters remained in the same 
envelopes in which they were found. He did not allude to this 
matter because the prisoner had sustained any grievance, but 
it might have been otherwise. It was quite obvious that, after 
taking possession of these documents, these officers sat down 
at their leisure — ^taking a little time one day and a little time 
another — till about a fortnight was lost in this irregular pro- 
cedure. There seemed to be a great want of superintendence 
on the part of the three Sheriffs, as not one of them seemed 
to have superintended the examination of the witnesses, or the 
collection of these documents, which were relied upon by the 
Crown as moat material evidence. 

Passing next to the medical testimony, his lordship said he 
did not know if he should go over these long reports and the 
medical testimony. He understood it not to be disputed by the 
counsel for the panel that he died of arsenic. 

Mr. Young — Not at all. 

The Lord Jttsticb-Clbrk — ^Theu that relieves us from going 
over that part of the case. It is proved by the clearest evidence 
that he died of arsenic; and there is no occasion for discussing 
the question as to the appearance of jaundice if it is proved 
and admitted that the death was caused by arsenic. He referred 
next to the evidence as to the colouring matter, noticing the 
statement made as to the extreme difficulty of taking out the 
colouring matter, although a professional chemist might take 
most of it out by dexterous manipulation. Noticing next the 
medical evidence as to the articles found in L'Angelier's lodgings, 
he directed attention to the fact that none of them could destroy 
life except the aconite, and the quantity of it was too small for 
that purpose. In regard to the evidence as to arsenic being 
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Lord used as a cosmetic by the prisoner, in consequence of having 

JnstlM-Clepk jQg^^ Qf ^ijg Styrian peasants, who, by taking it, became rosy 
and plump in complexion, his lordiahip remarked that any one 
using arsenic as a cosmetic must have known that it was to 
be taken inwardly, and that the desired result could only arise 
from its long-continued and persistent use in small quantities. 
He could not imagine that ttiis girl, reading the journals and 
magazines on the subject, could suppose that by laying arsenic 
into a basin and using it all at once by washing in the water, 
she could possibly improve her complexion. And, as to his 
friend Dr. Lawrie's experiment about the arsenic used in that 
way not having a bad or irritating effect if waerhed off immedi- 
ately, and also the remarks of his friend the Lord Advocate 
telling Dr. Lawrie that he might expect his face wonderfully 
changed, he looked upon all that as absurd. It was quite 
evident that the prisoner could not expeot that a single applica- 
tion of arsenic externally in the way mentioned coidd possibly 
improve the complexion. All that they might consider as an 
extreme idea in this case. As to the question of how large a 
quantity of arsenic might be held in suspension, he directed 
attention to the fact that it was admitted that the thicker the 
stuff more would remain suspended, and less would be dissolved. 
Dr. Penny thought that a large quantity might be kept in 
suspension in such a fluid as cocoa. Then tiie medical testimony 
showed — and this went again to the question how the arsenic 
could have been given, or how he could have been induced to 
take so much — ^that in all probability there would be as much 
thrown in vomiting as would remain in the body, which would 
make a very large quantity indeed. Then there was some 
evidence as to the time betwixt the taking of arsenic and the 
appearance of the symptoms of poisoning. They knew very 
well, however, that he went out of his lodgings well, without 
arsenic, about nine o'clock, and that he came home ill about 
half-past two o'clock. It was clear that the illness must have 
intervened, but whether it was half an hour or two hours after 
the arsenic was taken was recJly immaterial. It was quite clear 
that he did not take it before he left the Bridge of Allan, 
because exercise would have accelerated the action of the poison ; 
and it was therefore certain that he arrived in Glasgow without 
arsenic, and that he left his lodgings without it, after changing 
his coat. 

Alluding next to the evidence of M. Thuau, his lordship said 
that, though it was obtained through an interpreter, he did not 
think, somehow or other, that they had got.it satisfactorily. 
In going over the evidence of M. de Mean, the French Ckinsul, 
in reference to that part of it in which he says — "Sometime 
after L'Angelier had spoken of his relations with Miss Smith, 
I told him I thought he should go to Mr. Smith and tell him 
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that he was in love with his daughter, and that he wanted to Lord 
marry her " — ^his lordship observ^, I don't think there is any J««tt«e-Cleplc 
proof at all that the father was ever aware of his daughter's 
intimacy with L'Angelier, although the mother may have known 
it; and, however painful it might have been, I think it would 
have been a satisfactory thing to have got her father's state- 
ment, when, I have no doubt, it would have been seen that her 
conneotion was wholly unknown to him; for I cannot but 
think that he would have taken stronger measures than the 
poor mother did if he had known of it at all. L'Angelier, how- 
ever, told De Mean that Miss Smith had asked her father's 
consent several times, and he refused it. De Mean went to 
Mr. Smith and told him of L'Angelier's death. Next day, after 
being in Huggins's office, and hearing " certain rumours," he 
called on Miss Smith, mentioned L'Angelier's death, and told 
her that it was said that he had como from the Bridge of Allan 
the day before his death in consequence of an invitation from 
her. ''Miss Smith told him that she was not aware that 
L'Angelier had been at the Bridge of Allan, and denied that she 
had given him an appointment for Sunday. She said she wrote 
him on the Friday evening, giving him an appointment for the 
following day, Saturday." This, said his lordship, was a curious 
thing, and contrary to the theory of the Dean of Faculty as to 
tiie letters, that the first letter was intended for a meeting on 
Friday night, while she told the witness that she had given him 
an appointment for the Saturday. 

Mr. Young — ^The appointment in the first letter, my lord, was 
for Thursday night; and it is the second letter that she was 
speaking of, as appointing the Saturday, and that squares 
exactly with the Dean's theory. 

The Lord Jubucb-Clbrk, on reading the following statement 
of this witness — " She told me that L'Angelier had never entered 
into the house, meaning, as I understood, the house in Blyths- 
wood Square," remarked — Now, really, gentlemen, the state- 
ment of the Dean of Faculty that this girl starts into a heroine 
at this moment is an exaggeration which I did not think to 
hear from my learned friend. Why, if you believe Christina 
Haggart, he did enter the house, and was a whole hour with 
her on one occasion, and this supposed instance of the indignant 
denial by an innocent girl is a falsehood. Whether, then, this 
is anything more than a mere denial to this gentleman, who, 
she may have thought, had no right to question her as he did, 
you will not pay much attention to it, especially if you believe 
the fact that she had at least one long interview with him in 
the house. De Mean having spoken of L'Angelier's sudden 
illness one Sunday afternoon in 1855, after having remained at 
tiie bottom of the stair of witness's house with a female for 
some time, his lordship said — In the case of so extraordinary 
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Lord and sudden a death as this you cannot lay aside these violent 

4ustloa-Caark illnesses, coming on so unexpectedly, and apparently reducing 
him very much at the time ; I do not think that bile will account 
for it; it appears to indicate something internally wrong. In 
reference to L'Angelier's discussion with De Mean about arsenic, 
in which "he maintained that it was possible to take it in 
small quantities without injury," his lordship said, it was per- 
fectly obvious that if he ever practised taking that drug, 
which, notwithstanding his vapouring in Dundee about using 
it himself and giving it to horses, he still thought doubtful — 
if ever he did take it, it was only in small quantities — ^that 
he ever took it in such an overdose as was stated by the Dean 
in this case, 200 or 250 grains, there was no ground for 
supposing. After finishing De Mean's evidence, he said — I ha^e 
already said that I think the prisoner derives no benefit from 
her denial to De Mean, that she ever admitted the deceased into 
her father's house; on the other hand, it is quite clear that 
this man had threatened not to give up her letters, and had 
made her aware that he would never allow her to marry another 
man. Therefore, there is probability in the supposition that 
despair and a feeling of revenge may have prompted her to 
endeavour to get rid of him; but her object was to get back 
her letters, and she could not do that, even by his death, so 
long as they were kept in the clerk's desk in Huggins's office^ 
After reading the evidence of Mr. O'Neill, who naade the plan 
of the house, he came to the Declaration of the prisoner. This, 
he said, was a very important document in every case, and 
especially in such a case as this, where the prisoner is in 
possession of arsenic, and where there are circumstances appear* 
ing to connect that party with the death of another. It 
certainly was of great importance in the case of a girl, who 
was a very unlikely person to be employed to purchase arsenic 
for killing rats, but who stated that she had bought it for that 
purpose. He then began to read the prisoner's Declaration, 
and having proceeded to that part of it where she says — 
"L'Angelier was very unwell for some time, and had gone 
to the Bridge of Allan for his health, and he complained of 
sickness, but I have no idea what was the cause of it " — hie 
lordship said he could not explain that statement in the same 
way as the Dean of Faculty — that she had heard of his being 
at the Bridge of Allan, after he had been there and come back. 
According to his reading, the passage meant that she knew he 
had been there for his health; and, if so, it contradicted the 
statement which she had made to M. de Mean. The statement of 
the prisoner as to her having given L'Angelier a cup of cocoa 
at her window between ten and eleven o'clock at night, which 
she had prepared herself, was very remarkable, but became 
more important still when taken in connection with her state* 
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ment further on in the Declaration, that she thought her Lord 
using it must have been known to the servants, as the package Jn»tt«*"C»«>* 
•containing it lay on the mantelpiece in her room, no one in 
the family using it except herself. Now, said his lordship, that 
poor girl's young sister was brought in to say that she drank 
the cocoa at breakfast time, and that it was openly known in 
the family, lliere was a fire in her room, while she merely 
stated that she got hot water from the servants. In reference 
to her statement that she had been advised to use arsenic as 
•a cosmetic, by washing the face, by a young lady, the daughter 
of an actress, while at school, he did not think there was a 
particle of truth in it, neither had any newspaper been dis- 
covered in which there was a single word reconmiending the 
practice. Then the prisoner's aUeged object in writing the first 
letter to the Bridge of Allan was to have a meeting with 
L' Angelier, to tell him of her engagement to Mr. Minnoch ; but, 
if that was her only object, could she not have told him so in 
writing) On the supposition that that was her object, her 
language was most unaccountable. According to that, it was 
to clasp him to her bosom, and tell him she was engaged to 
another man — ^a very odd mode of making known her engage- 
ment. He then went over the evidence of Miss Jane Buchanan, 
who had accompanied the prisoner into Currie's shop when 
she bought the arsenic. She stated that the shopman had sug- 
gested phosphorus, and the prisoner then said, '' that they 
were leaving their town house, and that there would be no 
danger in laying the arsenic in the cellars." In reference to 
the denial of Miss Guibilei (now itrs. Waloot) that she had 
ever advised the prisoner to use arsenic as a cosmetic, it was 
certainly very plausible that the daughter of an actress should 
have been fixed upon to recommend it« use for that purpose; 
but unfortunately the statement was disproved by the lady 
herself — a most respectable-looking person. The panel also 
said that she had read recommencUttions to this effect in 
certain publications. In reference to the latter assertion, his 
lordship remarked that not one of the publications produced 
contained anything of the kind. With regard to the young lady 
designated as the daughter of an actress, she was a very 
respectable lady of very prepossessing appearance, married to 
an English solicitor, and she distinctly declared that she had 
never had any conversation with the prisoner on the subject of 
cosmetics. William Smith, her father's page, deponed to having 
been sent on one occasion for prussic acid by the prisoner, who 
told him that she wanted it for her hands. That, said his . 
lordjship, was another extraordinary use to which to apply the 
poison. Having adverted to the evidence of the druggists 
from whom the arsenic had been purchased by Miss Smith, 
lie read that of William Campsie, the gardener at Rowaleyn, who 
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Lord said he never had got any arsenic from Miss Smith to kili 

Jsstiee-Clepk ^f^^ ^j^^ ^j^^ JiimgeB used a paste mixed with phosphorus for 
that purpose. His lordship said there was rather an odd cir- 
cumstance which struck him at the time this statement waa 
made. He had no idea that the prisoner was intending to^ 
escape when she left her father's house on the Thursday morn- 
ing after L'Angelier's death. The Dean of Faculty had said 
that she was fleeing from the diame of exposure; but his lord- 
ship's opinion was that, having made a statement already about 
getting arsenic for the gardener to kill rats, and knowing that 
if it were discovered that he had got no arsenic from her for 
such a purpose, xmpleasant consequences might follow, she^ 
wished to see 'him in order to make an arrangement by which 
that statement might be borne out. The steamer in which she^ 
went only sailed from Helensburgh to Gareloch and back; 
therefore, escape by it was nearly impossible; and, in point 
of fact» he did not believe she had any intention of attempting 
it. He then came to the evidence of Mr. Minnoch» who, he- 
said, was in a very painful position. After stating that the 
prisoner had accepted him on the 28th of January, his lordship- 
read the affectionate letter which she had sent to that gentleman^ 
from the Bridge of Allan, and in which she expressed her warm 
attachment to him, rejoicing that their marriage day was fixed, 
and said that the occasion of her last long walk with him was. 
the happiest day of her Ufe, " and all that sort of thing." Hia 
lordship then said there was a good deal of odier evidence, 
but he found that he was utterly unable to finish it that even- 
ing. He did not think it right to go on with it in his present 
exhausted state, and he therefore proposed to reserve it until 
next day, when he would endeavour to be as brief as possible. 
He did not think it would be necessary to go over the corre- 
spondence in detail, unless the jury especially wished it; and 
they would be prepared to let him know when he came to that 
part of the case whether they considered it necessary for him. 
to do so. 
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Ninth Day— Thursday! 9th July. 

The Court met at Nine o'clock. 

The Lord Justigs-Clbrk resumed his charge. He said it was Lord 
a rem^rkahle fact that not one of L'Angelier's letters was ^^'^^^-Clerk 
found in the prisoner's room, although she evidently had them 
all in her possession up to the 12th of February, when she told 
him that, if he brought her letters on the Thursday, she would 
return his along with his photograph. Next, in noting the 
irregularities connected with the collection of the letters, he 
said he did not think the panel had suffered any prejudice, 
however loose, irregular, and slovenly the whole proceedings 
were. Nor did it appear that much difficulty had arisen from 
the delay in identifjring and marking the letters. One important 
letter was only dated Wednesday, while the post-mark was not 
legible, and it was only from the contents they could ascertain 
the date, if it could be ascertained; but most of the letters, 
even though they were not in their own envelopes, were of 
such a nature as to make the precise date of comparatively 
little consequence, unless the letters at the close, the dates of 
which were sufficiently ascertained from the contents. The 
evidence of Christina Haggart, his lordship next remarked, 
distinctly proved the fact of an interview between the parties 
in the house, and he thought the only conclusion to which the 
jury could come from all this was, that the panel had ample 
facilities for admitting L'Angelier into the house, if she wished 
it; and therefore, if there was evidence otherwise, no practical 
difficulty lay in the way of his having an interview witji her in 
the house on that Sunday evening — certainly there was nothing 
in the form or arrangement of the house to exclude his being 
there. That, however, would not supply the want of evidence 
of the fact ; and if they did find that evidence^ the mere facility 
would prove nothing. The witness never saw any colouring 
matter in the water in the prisoner's basin, but really he did 
not think there was much in that, for he was disposed to look 
on it all as a false pretence — an excuse got up to account for 
her possession of the arsenic. As to L'Angelier being at 
the house in Blythswood Square on the Sunday night, tiiere 
was evidence by two witnesses that they saw L'Angelier after 
he left his lodgings on the Sxmday night in that quarter of the 
town; and the important fact was that, having gone out well 
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Urd ^ _ at night, after he returned from the Bridge of Allan, he had gone 
' ^'^' '^~ "^ in the direction of the panel's residence. It was plain that he 
had been too early at nine o'clock. He had been too impatient 
to wait ; and, finding he was too early, he went and endeavoured 
to find his acquaintance M'Alester. When he came to the 
evidence of Mr. McDonald, of the Glasgow Post Office, with regard 
to the post-marks on the letters, his lordship said that now, 
after the remarks from Lord Campbell, and from himself, in 
a conmiunication to the Postmaster-Greneral, on the necessity 
for having the marks distinct, he hoped this would be the last 
occasion on which the post-marks would be so carelessly 
impressed as they had been, and that the attention of the Post 
Office authorities would be still more directed to a matter of 
such great importance. In Miss Perry's evidence mention was 
made of a letter written by L'Angelier to her, in which he says — 
"I received a letter too late to enable me to see 9ome one/' 
That he alluded to the panel no one, looking to her Declaration, 
could doubt. That^ of course^ plainly was the first letter sent 
to him in his absence. He did not start for Glasgow on receiving 
it» because he got it too late to enable him to keep his appoint- 
ment. The letter which actually brought him to Glasgow was 
also too late, if it referred to Saturday night; but it was not 
surprising that, on receiving this second letter, couched in such 
urgent termp, and eo passionately imploring him to come, that 
she might clasp him to her bosom — it was not surprising that 
he should immediately start for Glasgow on receiving it, even 
although he understood the appointment to be for Saturday 
night, and knew that he was again too late. Miss Perry, and 
her sister, Mrs. Towers, both spoke of L'Angelier having 
remarked that he was made ill by the cocoa and coffee^ Miss 
Perry said, from the prisoner. Tliat was good, competent 
evidence, and the jury would judge of its weight. In Miss 
Perry's evidence relating to her visit to Mr. Smith's house after 
L'Angelier's death, his lordship directed attention to the ques- 
tion put to Miss Perry by Miss Smith, ''Is there anything 
wrong?" as a very important piece of evidence. Why should 
Miss Smith suspect that there was anything wrong? She had 
not seen Miss Perry for a time, and there was nothing in the 
fact of her calling to suggest such a question. As to Miss 
Perry's reasons for recollecting the date of the illness on the 
19th, his lordship thought she had stated in her evidence very 
fair grounds for the recollection of that date. It is true, he 
continued, that this lady is exposed to the observation that 
she had encouraged a clandestine correspondence and engage- 
ment between these parties, had allowed the panel to visit her, 
and had written ; and certainly that was very strange conduct in 
a person of her station, respectably connected, and at her time 
of life, as she was not a young girl. But sometimes you have 
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seen that ladies of tbat time of life have a good deal of intereet Lord 
in 8uoh mattera, and this lady seems to have had a sort ol J»»tt«*-Cl«i* 
pleasure in being a confidante in this affair. The question, 
however, was, did the evidence of Miss Perry and the others 
amount to more than giving rise to grave suspicions? The jury 
must remember that, although he was ill upon these occasions, 
and seemed to have ascribed his illness to the cocoa and coffee 
he got from the panel, there was no proof that his illness was 
really caused by arsenic upon either of these occasions. The 
symptoms corresponded with the effects of arsenical poisoning, 
but then so did many of the symptoms with bilious attack. And 
as there was no examination of the matter vomited from the 
stomach, they would have to consider whether they were 
warranted from his statement, however honestly made to Miss 
Perry, in holding that these attacks were caused by some poison- 
ous subertance a^inistered by the panel. It had not been ^own 
that the panel was possessed of arsenic before the 19th. Any 
poisonous substances, however, would be comprehended in the 
charge. Arsenic she did buy on the 21st of February, before that 
second illness, and therefore the fact of her possession of 
arsenic before the second occasion, of course, gave much greater 
strength and point to his remark, that he did receive something 
from her which had made him ill upon the 22nd of February. 
Coming to the evidence for the defence, and referring to Mr. 
Pringle's statement about L'Angelier^s pointing a counter-knife 
to his throat in Mr. Laird's shop, his lordship said he should 
think, according to all one's knowledge of human nature, that 
the man who talked in this way of suicide — of throwing himself 
over the Dean Bridge, and over the window of his bedroom, six 
storeys high— of drowning himself if he should be jilted, after, 
in reality, he had been jilted, was not a man very likely actually 
to commit suicide. The jury would consider whether all that 
was merely the mere vapouring of a loose, talkative man, fond 
of awakening interest in the minds of others about himself, or 
whether it afforded any indications t;hat he was likely to commit 
suicide. With regard to L'Angelier's statement to Mr. Ogilvie, 
assistant teller in the Dundee Bank, as to giving horses arsenic 
in France, that was a very odd story, too, for in most places 
on the Continent there were well-regulated posts, and it was 
nonsense to talk of a small quantity of arsenic making the 
horses long-winded, as it was only the long use of it in small 
quantities which could produce any effect. He said to this 
man, '' Oh, I take arsenic myself." Evidently that was to keep 
up the truth of his vapouring story, and to remove the force of 
Mr. O^lvie's remark about arsenic being dangerous. That 
evidence was brought forward in order to support the notion 
that the deceased poisoned himself with arsenic, but he did not 
think it had much bearing upon the matter. Unless they were 
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Lord BatdBfied that he toot up and had a purpose of suicide in his 

Jttstlee-Clerk mind, his vapouring about it was of no consequence. No doubt 
it did not lie upon ^e prisoner to show that the deceased 
poisoned himself ; it was enough that she satisfied the jury that 
it was not proved that it was she who poisoned him. But it 
was certainly a very unlikely thing that L'Angelier, after coming 
to Glasgow to see her, should have poisoned himself in the street, 
nobody knew where, and that he carried about with him such a 
quantity of the white powder and swallowed it. He thought, 
dierefore, the case stood far better for the prisoner to take her 
stand on the point that the guilt could not be brought home 
to her, which was really the point on which the matter turned. 
His lordship thought it was not unlil^ely that L'Angelier had 
talked to the panel about the use of arsenic as a cosmetic, and 
this may have led her to use it; or it may, on the other hand, 
have suggested this excuse to her. The question was, whether 
there was anything in the whole character of the deceased which 
looked like a person who was in any danger of committing 
suicide; or whether he was not a man of far too much levity 
to do so. From all they knew of him, he believed he was not 
the man to do so. There seemed to be no reason for any depres- 
sion of spirits on his part, so far as his worldly circumstances 
were concerned. He had a salary of £100 a year — ^was better 
off than he had ever been in his life before, and had every 
reason to congratulate himself, instead of being cast down or 
depressed. Dr. Girdwood, Falkirk, deponed to having heea 
applied to by several parties for arsenic to use as a cosmetic 
after an article had appeared in €hambers*s Journal on the 
subject. That many silly women, after seeing things talked 
about in the newspapers, may have tried whether arsenic would 
improve their complexions mi^t be true enough; but he did 
not think that would satisfy them that that was the object of 
the prisoner in purchasing it. His lordship then referred to 
the evidence of Dr. Adam and the other druggists whose shops 
he was said to have visited on his way from Coatbridge to 
Glasgow. The stories told by them were certainly very odd. 
Mr. Ross had seen him at the inn eat a quantity of roast beef 
and drink some porter — he had walked with him all the way to 
Glasgow, conversed cheerfully on several subjects, and never 
went into any shop on the road. Were they to believe, in opposi- 
tion to this, that only 600 yards or 700 yards from the inn at 
Coatbridge he entered a druggist's shop and swallowed 26 drops 
of laudanum? At Baillieston, again, wholly inconsistent with 
Ross's statement, it was asserted tikat he went into another shop, 
bent with pain, and got 25 or 30 drops more of laudanum. His 
lordship thought there must be some mistake on the part of 
these people; their evidence, both as to the day and the man, 
was indistinct and indefinite. Miss Kirk said that a gentleman 
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like the photograph shown her came into her shop a little before Lord 
or after eight o'clock, and bought some medicine — she thought ''"■^^••"^^ 
« powder, but if that powder had been arsenic surelj the woman 
would have remembered it. She was bound to write it down, and 
3he must have known that. Dr. Paterson, of Leith, had 
described several cases of poisoning by arsenic which had come 
under his own obserration among the girls employed at colour- 
works, and in these cases, though the victims denied having 
taken the poison, they submitted to medical treatment just like 
4my other patient. None of them, however, had desired a doctor 
to be called. Now, L'Angelier never objected to a doctor being 
sent for, and at last became urgent to see one. Dr. Lawrie, 
of Glasgow, stated that he had washed his face and hands in 
« basin into which half an oimce of arsenic had been thrown, 
and experienced no bad effects. That was just what might have 
been expected from a single application; but whether the con- 
tinued use of it in this way would produce any beneficial effect 
on the skin, either disagreeable or beneficial, was a totally 
different matter. Dr. Maclagan, of Edinburgh, also said that 
no little arsenic would be dissolved in cold water that washing 
in it would not likely have any appreciable effect. He stated 
•also that the organic matter in cocoa or coffee would lessen, 
instead of augmenting, its dissolving power; a considerable 
quantity would, however, be dissolved if it were boiled in these 
vehicles. His lordship next directed attention to the corre- 
upondence. On this point he observed — ^The Lord Advocate 
states his theory of the case thus — ^the panel became acquainted 
with L'Angelier, the acquaintance went on very rapidly, and 
ended in an engagement; they corresponded frequently 
and clandestinely; on the 6th May, 1866, he got possession of 
her person; the engagement was discontinued once or twice; 
the family did not know of it, and the letters continued on her 
part in tilie same terms of passionate love for a very consider- 
able time — I say passionate love, because, unhappily, they are 
written without any sense of decency, and in most licentious 
terms. After a certain time Mr. Minnoch's attentions to the 
*girl became very marked ; she saw there was no diance of marry- 
ing L'Angelier even if she continued to like him sufficiently; 
but the other was certainly a most desirable marriage for her 
to make. The Lord Advocate says that her object then was to 
^extricate herself from the position in which she was placed; 
that she first makes an appeal to L'Angelier to give up her 
letters; she writes then very coldly, and says the attachment 
has ceased on her part, and she thinks on his part also ; certainly 
there was no reason to suppose that, though he frequently 
blamed her conduct; but that is what she states. The Lord 
Advocate says that by these cold letters die was trying to make 
him give her up and to give up her letters. She failed in that. 
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Lord The Lord Advocate says that then she proceeded to write in: 

Jottlea-Clark ^g warm tones as ever, and to talk of their embraces, as she 
had done before. She does not succeed hj that tone, and th^i 
she receives him, as he says must be inferred and is proved, 
into her house for the purpose of gaining her object. She has 
to leave Glasgow, and he, too, has to go to Edinburgh. She 
returns, and she understands that he returned, and she writes 
letters for the purpose of having interviews with him. The Lord 
Advocate says that, on the former occasion, when she failed 
in getting the letters, out of resentment she had administered 
the poison to him on the 19th and 22nd; and, aware that na 
allurements, or enticements, or fascinations from her would 
get the letters from him, she had prepared for the interview 
which she had expected on the 22nd March by another purchase 
of arsenic, and with the intention to poison him. Tlie Lord 
Advocate's theory and statement is that, the interview having 
taken place, she did accordingly administer that dose of arsenic, 
from which, howsoever administered, he died. All this, on the 
other hand, is treated as a totally incredible supposition by the 
counsel for the prisoner. It is said that she could not have had 
such a purpose — that it is something too monstrous to believe 
or inquire into, even. Gentlemen, it is very difficult to say 
what might not occur to the exasperated feelings of a female who 
had been placed in the situation in which this woman was placed. 
And there it is that the correspondence comes to be of much 
importance in ascertaining what sort of feelings this girl 
cherished, and what state of mind and disposition she was of, 
and whether there is any trace of moral sense or propriety to 
be found in her letters, or whether they do not exhibit such a 
degree of ill-regulated, disorderly, distempered, licentious feelings 
as to fidiow that this is a person quite capable of cherishing any 
object to avoid disgrace and exposure, and of taking any revenge 
which such treatment might excite in the mind of a woman driven 
nearly to madness, as she says she was. I shall not read many 
of these letters, but there are some characteristics of the char- 
acter of the panel — displaying her mind and feelings — ^whioh, 
I think, it is of importance to place before you, as showing the 
progress of this attachment and the manner in which it was 
carried on by her. It is very curious that the first letter is 
written by her; and L'Angelier replied as you might expect 
a young man of his temperament to do. His lordship then 
read one of the letters, ending with ''fond embraces, kisses,*' 
&c., remarking that it seemed that the girl's ill-regulated pas- 
sions broke out months before any sexual intercourse had taken 
place; the expressions used in that and following letters 
were most singular, as passing between two unmarried people. 
His lordship here read part of the letter of 30th April, 1856 — 
"My own, my beloved Emile — ^I wrote you on Sunday night 
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for you to get my note on your birthday (to-day), but I could J^JJL^^, 

not get it posted. Disappointment it was to me; but * better ''""~**^'"* 

late than never.' My beloved, may you have many happy 

returns of the day. ... P. has not been a night in town 

for some time, but the first night he is off I shall see you. 

We shall spend an hour of bliss. There shall be no risk; only 

C. H. shall know. . . . Only fancy, in turning out an old 

box yesterday, I got an old notebook three years old, and in 

going over it many of the pages had the name L'Angelier on 

them. I did not think I had been so fond of my darling 

then. I put it in the fire, as there are many names in it I 

would not like to see beside yours, my own, sweet, darling 

husband. Now, this is a very long letter to-night. I must 

conclude with a fond, fond embrace, a sweet kiss. I wish it 

were to be given, not sent. Kindest, warmest love to you, my 

husband dear. A kiss. Another; oh, to be in thy embrace, my 

erweet Emile. Love again to thee, from thy very fond, thy 

loving and ever devoted Mini, thine — Own Wife." 

Why, what else could be expected? It may well be asked 
what else did she intend or wi^ than sexual intercourse, after 
thus provoking and inviting it? We heard, said his lordship, 
a good deal said by the Dean of Faculty as to the character 
of this panel; we have no evidence on the subject except what 
these letters exhibit, and no witness to character was brought; 
but certainly these letters show as extraordinary a frame of 
mind and as unhallowed a passion as perhaps ever appeared in 
8 Court of Justice. Can you be surprised, after such letters as 
those of the 29th April and 3rd May, that on the 6th of May, 
tiiree days afterwards, he got possession of her person? On the 
7th of May she writes to him, and in that letter is there the 
slightest appearance of grief or remorse? None whatever. It 
is the letter of a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding 
to it, in one passage in particular, in terms which I will not 
read, for perhaps they were never previously committed to 
paper as having passed between a man and a woman. What 
passed must have passed out of doors, not in the house, and 
she talks of the act as hers as much as his. His lordship here 
read the letter and observed — This is a letter from a girl, 
written at five in the morning, just after she had submitted to 
his embraces; can you conceive or picture any worse state of 
mind that this letter exhibits? In other letters she uses the 
word ''love" underscored, showing clearly what she meant by 
it; and in one letter she alludes to a most disgusting and 
revolting scene between them which one would have thought 
only a common prostitute could have been a party to, and 
exhibiting a state of mind most lamentable to think of. Certainly 
audi a sentence was probably never before penned by a female 
to a man. There are many other letters, all written in the same 
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Lord itoain, and certainly exhibiting a state of mind which it was 

lusUee-Clerk fearful to contemplate. If, while he waa correcting her bad 
habits, he was, as is said, undermining her principles; still, 
so far as these letters go, they certainly prove that she was in 
a most depraved state of mind. Of that there can be no 
doubt. Probably it was not the less so, if he had been 
endeavouring to undermine her principles and virtue. Of that, 
however, there is no proof whatever — not the slightest. These 
letters go on in the same way until November and December. 
Afterwards they are very much in the same style — ^all alluding 
to meetings which they had had, and to arrangements for 
meetings in the future, although of these meetings we had no 
proof beyond the letters, until the time that Christina Haggart 
lets him in. The same strain of passionate love continues until 
the 2nd of February, when L'Angelier became jealous of the 
attentions which were being shown her by Minnoch, and retuma 
her letter. Then, indeed, she writes in a very different strain, 
and asks the engagement to be broken off, to which he will not 
consent, and she appeals to him to return the letters — a request 
with which he will not comply; and finally, returns to her old 
style, signing herself as his "beloved." And, with respect to 
this, the Lord Advocate says, she wrote thus for the purpose 
of luring him back to her arms, in order that she might get 
her letters back, and so accomplish the purpose which she had 
in vain endeavoured to achieve by the first means she adopted. 
Coming down to the closing letters of February and MarclC his 
lordship said he did not think it was very material what the 
Lord Advocate insisted upon, as to the dates of the letters, in 
which she says she must give him a loaf of bread; still it 
must be borne in mind that her allusion to his illness confirms 
the statement which he makes about the same time to one of 
the witnesses — ^that he had become ill in the presence of a lady. 
Following the course of the letters, we come to the first one 
addressed to L'Angelier from the Bridge of Allan, in which she 
employs the same terms of affection, and to that of the 16th, 
in which she addressed Mr. Minnoch as "My Dear William," 
but still fails to obtain from L'Angelier, by the new policy on 
which she has entered, the return of her letters. That she is, 
then, acting a part there can be no doubt. I think that is as 
clear as letters can establish. On the 16th she writes to 
Minnoch — "My Dearest William," and these expressions here 
happen at the time the arrangements are going on for her 
marriage ; and in the meantime she gets no return of her letters, 
and she makes no excuses about &at; and there is a letter 
written which we have seen came to his lodgings on the evening 
of Thursday. Then he was very anxious to get his letters, and 
on the morning of the 19th he went to the Bridge of Allan, 
and comes into Stirling to see if the letter was there, but, finding 
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iliere is none, he returns in the afternoon to the Bridge of Allan. Lord 
That letter is the one that reached him at Stirling next morning. J^^tlce-Clerk 
And then she wrote to him again, and that was the letter 
plainly that she wrote, addressed to him at Franklin Place. It 
was posted on the 21 st March, deliverable that night, and the 
envelope in which it was enclosed by Thuau bears the date of 
21st March, and must have been posted between 2.15 and 6 p.m., 
when the post left Glasgow and reached the Bridge of Allan 
^early in the morning of the 22nd. (Reads the letter again.) 
She says in her Declaration that the object of writing was to 
tell him that she was engaged to Minnoch. I put to you yester- 
day what a marvellous statement she makes. To want to be 
t^lasped to the heart of a man to whom she was to say " I am 
engaged to another." His lordship remarked on the fact that 
in the letter in which the prisoner said she would give the 
deceased a loaf of bread the next time he came, she said she 
would give him it before he went "out" — showing that it 
was intended he should be let into the house. Well, then, that 
letter brought him to town. I think, said his lordship, upon 
the evidence that I have read to you, that there can be no doubt 
of that. It is the conviction which flashed on Stevenson's mind 
the moment the letter was found. In the ordinary matters of 
life, when you find the man came to town for the purpose of 
getting a meeting, you may come to the conclusion that they 
did meet; but, observe, that becomes a very serious inference 
indeed to draw in a case where you are led to suppose that 
there was an administration of poison, and death resulting 
therefrom. It may be a very natural inference looking at 
the thing morally. None of you can doubt that she waited for 
him again, and if she waited the second night, after her first 
letter, it was not surprising that she would look out for an 
interview on the second night after the second letter. 

The Dban of Facitlit — She did not wait the second night 
after the first letter. She waited only one night. 

The Lord Justicb-Clerx — ^I am sure the jury understood what 
I meant 

The Dban of Faculty — ^It is the turning point of the case, 
because the slightest difference of expression may convey a 
different meaning. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk — She says — ''I shall wait again 
to-morrow night, same hour and arrangement." And I say 
there is no doubt — ^but it is a matter for the jury to consider — 
that after writing this letter he might expect she would wait 
another night — t£at is the observation I made, and therefore 
it was very natural that he should go to see her that Sunday 
night. But, as I said to you, this in an inference only. If you 
think it such a just and satisfactory inference that you can 
rest your verdict upon it, it is quite competent for you to draw 
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Lord such an inference from such letters as these, and from the 

Juitlea-Clepk conduct of the man coming to Glasgow for the purpose of seeing 
her, for it is plain that that was his object in coming to 
Glasgow. It is sufficiently proved that he went out immediately 
after he got some tea and toast, and had changed his coat. 
But then, gentlemen, in drawing an inference, you must always 
look to the important character of the inference which you are 
asked to draw. If this had been an appointment about busineat, 
and you found that a man came to Glasgow for the purpose 
of seeing another upon business, and that he went out for that 
purpose, having no other object in coming to Glasgow, you 
would probably scout the notion of the person whom he had 
gone to mteet saying, " I never saw or heard of him that day " ; 
but the inference which you are asked to draw is this, namely, 
that they met upon that night, where the fact of their meeting 
is the foundation of a charge of murder. You must feel, 
therefore, that the drawing of an inference in the ordinary 
matters of civil business, or in the actual intercourse of mutual 
friends, is one thing, and the inference from the fact that he 
came to Glasgow, that they did meet, and that, therefore, the 
poison was administered to him by her at that time, is another, 
and a most enormous jump in the category of inferences. Now, 
the question for you to put to yourselves is this — Can you 
now, wifth satisfaction to your own minds, come to the ooo- 
dusion that they did meet on that occasion, the result being, 
and the object of coming to that conclusion being, to fix down 
upon her the administration of the arsenic by which he died? 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us take the three charges in the 
indictment. The first charge is that she administered poison 
on the 19th or 20th February, 1857. Probably you will be of 
opinion, on the evidence of Miss Perry and others, that he did 
see her on that occasion, as well as on the 22nd; but, as to the 
19th, she was not proved to have had arsenic or any other poison 
in her possession; and what I attach very great importance to 
is, that there is no medical testimony, by analysis of the matter 
vomited, that that illness did proceed from the administration 
of arsenic. If the doctor had examined the matter vomited, 
and said there was certainly arsenic here, I am afraid the 
case would have been very strong indeed against her, as having 
given him coffee or something immediately before his illness 
on that occasion. But it is not proved that the illness arose 
from the administration of poison; arsenic she had not, and 
there is no proof of her having possessed anything else 
deleterious. It is not even proved that there was oxalic acid in 
the house for cleaning boot-tops, or such purposes. Therefore, 
I have no hesitation in telling you that that charge has failed. 
He had thrice before been seized with illnesses of this descrip- 
tion — at M. de Mean's, at Mr. Roberts', and in his own lodgings, 
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as spoken to one bj one of the Bairds — ^which are not alleged Lord 
to have been caased by arsenic. And therefore I have no hesita- J"stl««-CI«* 
tion in telling you as to that, that I think that charge has 
failed. I tiiink it is my duty to tell you, as a judge, that on 
that charge you should find her not guilty. But we are in a 
very different situation as to the illness of the 22nd and morning 
of the 23rd. In one respect it is not proved to be from the 
administration of any deleterious substance; and perhaps you 
may think it safer not to hold, in such a case as that, that it 
was the result of the administration of arsenic or of any 
poisonous substance. But what would connect the prisoner 
with that is, I think, much stronger — that is to say, connect her 
with a meeting with him that night. If you should think 
you can acquit her of the first, and that there is too much doubt 
to find the second proved, why, then, you will observe how 
much that weakens all the theories that may be raised on the 
correspondence of a purpose and a desire of revenge, or of some- 
thing arising from the change of tone, and a desire to allure 
him again to her embraces and her fascinations, which cannot 
be accounted for except on this supposition; in that view 
undoubtedly the foundation of the case is very much shaken, 
and will not lead you to suppose that the purpose of murder 
was cherished on the 22nd. Then as to the charge of murder, 
gentlemen, the point for you to consider — surrounded as the 
panel is with grave suspicion, with everything that seems to 
militate against the notion of innocence, upon any theory that 
has been propounded to you — is this, are you prepared to say 
that you find an interview with the deceased, on the night of 
the 22nd March, proved against her? She had arsenic before 
the illness of the 22nd February, and I think you will consider 
that all the excuses which she made about having arsenic are 
just as groundless as those which she stated to the apothecaries. 
She bought arsenic again on the 6th, and certainly it is a very odd 
thing that she should buy more arsenic after she came back 
to Glasgow on the 18th of March. It is true she says she washed 
her hands with the whole ounce tihat she bought before she 
went to the Bridge of Allan ; but, then, if you take that view of 
her disposal of the arsenic, it would be on the supposition that 
ahe truly used it for this purpose. She has arsenic before the 
22iid, and that is a dreadful fact, if you are quite satisfied that 
^M did not get it and use it for the purpose of washing her 
hands and face. It may create the greatest reluctance in your 
mind to take any other view of the matter than that she was 
guilty of administering it somehow, though the place where 
may not be made out, or the precise time of the interview. 
But, on the other hand, you must keep in view that arsenic 
could only be administered by her if an interview took place 
with L' Angrier ; and that interview, though it may be the result 
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Lprd of an inference that maj satisfy you morally that it did take 

jQstlee-clsrk place, still rests upon an inference alone ; and that inference is 
to be the ground, and must be the ground, on which a verdict 
of guilty is to rest. Gentlemen, you will see, therefore, the 
necessity of great caution and jealousy in dealing with an 
inference whi(£ you may draw from this. You may be perfectly 
satisfied that L'Angelier did not commit suicide, and, of course, 
it is necessary for you to be satisfied of that before you could 
find that anybody administered arsenic to him. Probably none 
of you will think for a moment that he went out that night, 
and that without seeing her, and without knowing what she 
wanted to see him about if they had met, that he swallowed 
above 200 grains of arsenic on the street, and that he was 
carrying it about with him. Probably you will discard that 
altogether, though it is very important^ no doubt, if you come 
to the conclusion that he did not swallow arsenic; yet, on the 
other hand, gentlemen, keep in view that that will not of itself 
establish that the prisoner administered it. The matter may 
remain most mysterious — ^wholly unexplained; you may not be 
able to account for it on any other supposition; but still that 
supposition or inference may not be a ground on which you 
can safely and satisfactorily rest your verdict against the panel. 
Now, then, gentlemen, I leave you to consider the case with 
reference to the views that are raised upon this correspondence. 
I don't think you will consider it so unlikely as was supposed 
that this girl, after writing such letters, may have been capable 
of cherishing such a purpose. But still, although you may take 
such a view of her character, it is but a supposition that she 
cherished this murderous purpose — ^the last conclusion, of course, 
that you ou^t to come to merely on supposition, and inference, 
and observation, upon this varying and wavering correspondence 
of a girl in the circumstances in which she was placed. It 
receives more importance, no doubt, when you find the purchase 
of arsenic just before she expected, or just at the time she 
expected, L'Angelier. But still these are but suppositions — 
these are but suspicions. Now, the great and invaluable use of 
a jury, after they direct their minds seriously to the case with 
the attention you have done, is to separate firmly — ^firmly and 
clearly in their own minds— suspicion from evidence. I don't 
say that inferences may not competently be drawn; but I have 
already warned you as to inferences which may be drawn in the 
ordinary matters of civil life, and those which may be drawn 
in such a case as this; and, therefore, if you cannot say we 
find here satisfactory evidence of this meeting, and tjiat the 
poison must have been administered by her at a meeting — 
whatever may be your suspicion, however heavy the weight 
and load of suspicion is against her, and however you may have 
to struggle to get rid of it, you perform the best and bounden 
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duty as a jury to separate suspicion from truth, and to proceed Lord 
upon nothing that you do not find established in evidence against Jostlee-Clerk 
her. I am quite satisfied that whatever verdict you may give, 
after ihe attention which you have bestowed upon this case, 
will be the best approximation to truth at which we could 
arrive. But let me say also, on the other hand, as I said at 
the outset, that of the evidence you are the best judges, not 
only in point of law, but in point of fact; and you may be 
perfectly confident that, if you return a verdict satisfactory 
to yourselves against the prisoner, you need not fear any con- 
sequences from any future, or imagined, or fancied discovery, 
which may take place. Tou have done your duty under 
your oaths, under God, and to your country, and may feel 
satisfied that remorse you never can have. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk having concluded his charge, the jury 
retired into an adjoining room to consider their verdict. 

The jury having returned into Court, they all answered to 
their names, and gave in the following verdict: — 

"The jury find the panel not guilty of the first charge in 
the indictment by a majority ; of the second charge not proven ; 
and by a majority find the third charge also not proven." 

The Court assoilzied the panel simpliciter, and dismissed 
her from the bar. 

The jury then received the thanks of the Court for the great 
trouble and attention they had paid to the case, and were 
informed that, in consequence of the length of their attendance, 
each of them would be held as entitled to be excused from 
serving as jurymen before the Court for five years to come; 
and further, that a recommendation would be given to the 
Sheriffs of the respective districts to excuse them from serving 
as such in all criminal cases before their Courts for the same 
period. 
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A Bbiev Account ov ths Judgxs and Counssl knoagbd in thb 
Trial of Madslbins Smith. 

Ths Right Hon. John Hops, Lord Justicb-Clbrk^ was the son of 
the Right Hon. Charles Hope of Grantoun, Ix)rd Prefiident of the 
Court of Session, and Charlotte, daughter of John, Earl of Hope- 
toan. He was born in Edinburgh in 1794, was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1816, was Solicitor-General from 1823 to 1830, and 
was Dean of the Faculty of Advocates from 1830 to 1841. He 
was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk in 1841, and held that office till 
his death on 14th June, 1858. 

Influence, popularity, and ability secured for Hope a large 
practice at the Bar : but as a Judge, though upright and tearless 
in the discharge of his duties, he made himself unpopular on 
account of a certain arix>gance of manner, and an objectionable 
habit of '* nagging " oouni^ pleadine before him. 

The diarv oi Sir Walter Scott, under date 13th December. 1826, 
contains the following estimate of Hope when he was Solicitor- 
General :— 

" Walked home with the Solicitor — decidedly the most hopeful 
youxig man of his time; high connections, great talent, spirited 
ambition, a readv elocution, with a good voice and dignitiea man- 
ners, prompt ano steady courage, vigilant and constant' assiduity, 
popularity with the young men, and the good opinion of the old, 
will, if I mistake not, carry him as high as any man who has arisen 
here since the days of old Hal Dundas. He is hot, though, and 
rather hasty ; this should be amended. They who would play at 
single-stick must bear with pleasure a rap over the knuckles.'' 

Jambs Ivobt (Lord Ivobt) was the son of Thomas Ivory^ watch- 
maker| Dundee, where he was bom in 1792. He received his 
preliminary education in hie native town, and on the completion 
of a course of study at the Universities or St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh, he was called to the Scottish Bar in 1816. In 1830 he was 
appointed an Advocate-Depute, and after having held the respec- 
tive Sheriffshins of Caithness and Bute, he became Solicitor-General 
in 1839. In 1840 he was raised to the Bench. He resigned in 
1862 and died in Edinburgh on 18th October, 1866. 

Of amiable dieposition and stainless honour, Ivory, though not 
a fluent orator, was popular and energetic as a coansel; and his 
tenure of office as a judge was noteworthy for the ability, courtesy, 
and assiduity by which it waa marked. 

Robert Handtbidb (IjOrd Handtsidb) was the son of William 
Handyside, W.S., Edinburgh, where he was bom in 1798. He was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1822, was appointed an Advocate- 
Depute in 1835, Sheriff of Stirling in 1840, and Solicitor-General in 
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1852, and was promoted to the Bench in 1853. He died in 
Edinburgh on 17th April, 1858. 

Handyside was a painstaking conna^, and an able, oprieht, and 
assiduous judge ; and his administration of the criminal Taw was 
marked in an especial degree by the humanity and consideration 
which he inyariaoly displayed in his treatment of offenders. 

Jamsb MoNCRXiyF was fhe second son of Sir James Wellwood 
Moncreiff, ninth baron of TuUibole. He was bom in 1811, and 
in 1833 was called to the Scottish Bar. He was Solicitor-General 
from February, 1850, to April, 1851 ; and as Lord Advocate he had 
four separate periods of office, i.e.. Apr., 1851— Feb., 1852; Dee., 
1852— Mar., iftSB; June, 1859— July, 1866; and Dec., 1868— Oct., 
1869. He was Dean of Faculty from 1858 to 1869, in which year 
he was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk. That office he adorned by 
his great abilities until his resignation in 1888. 

As Lord Advocate, the painful duty devolved ui>on Moncreiff of 
leading in the case for the Crown against Madeleine Smith; and 
his famous speech in that case is a ^lendid example ol calmaesB, 
moderation, and humanity — qualities accentuated by the eloquence 
with which they were expressed. 

Full of years and honours, Moncreiff left behind him a record of 
devoted service to his country ; and during forty years of praoticaUy 
incessant political life, he contributed greatly to Sootlaira's educa- 
tional and economic advancement. 

Sdwabo FBANcn Maitlano was the son of Adam Maitland, 
Esquire, of Dundrennan, one of his predecessors on the Scottidi 
Bench, end was bom in Iklinburgh in 1808. He received his 
education at the High Scbool and University of Edinburgh, and 
was admitted an Advocate in 1831. In 1847 he was appointed 
an Advocate-Depute, and in 1852 Sheriff of Argyllshire. He was 
twice Solicitor-General for Scotland— 1854-8 an9 1859-62; and on 
the death of Lord Ivory in 1862. he was raised to the Bench, and 
as Lord Barcaple fulfilled the auties of his higli office till abont 
the time of his cbath, which occurred on 28rd Pebmary, 1870. 

Endowed with strong powers of observation and of reasoning, 
and with a particularly retentive memory, Maitland as a pleader 
did excellent work ; ano his speeches in the M'lver divorce suit and 
the Telverton marriage ease are notable examples of forensic skill. 
As a Judge, he has been described as ''an excellent listener to a 
good argument and a dangerous' critic for a bad one." 

The following estimate of Barcaple appeared at the time of Ida 
death:—" He was no fussy, smiling flatterer, no cringing courtier, 
no adroit artist in hiding his contempt for the contemptible. On 
€he contrary, he spoke out the truth gruffly, stamped upon every 
first appearance of falsehood or deceit, and duly earned the hatroa 
of all pettifoggers and vulgar votaries of tact and untruth." 

Donald MACKXNsnD — who, as an Advocate-Depute in 1857, had 
the duty of drawing and signing the indictment against Madeleine 
Smith, and of taking a part in directing the preparation of the 
oaae against her— was bom in 1818. Bfe was a grandson of the 
Rev. John Jamieson, D.D., the compiler of the well-known 
" Dictionary of the Scottish Language." ' ^. , * . 

Mackeniie had originally qualified for the medical profeeaion, 
but he suheequontly took to the study of the law, and became an 
adrooate in 1842. He twice held office as an Advocate-Deput*^ 
1854-8 and 1859-61 ; and in 1861 he was appointed Sheriff of Fife^ 
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In 1870, in eaeoassion to Lord Barcaple, he was promoted to the 
Bench, with the title of Lord Mackensie, and was unremitting and 
untiring in his judicial work till the time of his death, which 
occurred on 19th May, 1876. 

A% a pleader, Mackensie's career was one of unflag^ng industry ; 
and as a Judge his reputa€ion for able and conscientious work was 
aa high as it was well merited. 

It has been remarked of him that his share in the preparation of 
the case against Miss Smith was characterised by greater hopeful- 
ness from an official point of riew than was apparent among her 
other proseentora. 

John Inolis, Lord Justicb-Gknbral of Scotland and Lord 
Pbbsidbnt ov ths Court of Sbssion (1867-1891)^ was the youngest 
son of the Rey. Dr. John Inglis, one of the ministers of Old Grey- 
friars Parish, Edinburgh, aiid was born in George Square, Edin- 
burgh, en 2l6t August, 181D. Equipped with an excellent education 
in literature end law, ne was in 1835 called to the Scottish Bar, at 
which, in course of time, his oonspicuous abilities acquired for him 
an eztensire practice. In 1852<--in which year he was, within a 
period of seven months, sucoesfiively appointed Solicitor-General, 
Lord Advocate, and Dean of Faculty— he, as Solicitor-General, in 
the course of his unsuccessful contest of Orkney and Shetlano as 
Gonsenrative candidate, made the following interesting reference 
to himself : — "I embarked in the (le^l) profession without family 
inftnenoe or hereditary wealth. I embarked on my own resources, 
and, thank God, I have succeeded hitherto. But even on such an 
occasion as this, I must not forget that my father left me a legacy 
which I have ever held to be a jewel of great price; he left me 
his name — a name which be had taught the world to respect as 
that of a thoroughly honest and honourable man, and I may truly 
say it has been tiie great object of my life to maintain that name 
pare and unsullied and as I received it. Led by that pole-star, I 
nave hitherto gone on to fortune, and, please God, I sBall follow its 
guidance still." 

In July, 1858, Inglis was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk ; and in 
February, 1867, he was installed as Lord Justice-General of Soot- 
land and Lord President of the Court of Session. These high 
offices 1m held and adorned till his death, which occurred at Glen- 
oorse on 20th August, 1891~ju8t one day before the completion of 
his eighty-first year. 

As a pleader. Inglis was doquent and skilful, and one of his 
most famous acnievements was his brilliant and successful defence 
of Madeleine Smith. It was said that Miss Smith was the 
only client he ever visited within the walls of a prison. As a 
judge, he manifested exceptional ability and a profound know- 
leage of the law ; and patience, courtesy, and; dignity, combined 
with conscientiousness, impartiality, and a power of lucid 
expression, were marked features of his judicial demeanour and 
conduct. 

The followinfic description of Inglis, when Lord Advocate in 1868, 
IB culled from a contemporary print :—^' Tall and erect, with one 
of those lithe, graoefoi figures, whose spontaneous movements 
seem to sympathise with tne current and the emphasis of his 
argument, Mr. Inglis is further remarkable for features which, if 
they cannot be oalled ' striking ' in the largest sense of the word, 
at once arrest attention by dieir shrewdness, and by the clear, 
piercing expression which animates them. His voice, although 
onlv of moc&rate compass, is remarkably clear, wliile hia elocution 
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10 eafiy and distinct. Add to this that there is a certain undefin- 
ahle perauasiveness about his manner and delivery, and you may 
form some idea of the externals of the man." 

Oborob YorNO was the eldest son of Alex. Young, Esquire of 
Rosefield, Kirkcudbright, procurator-fiscal of Dumfriesshire. He 
was bom in Dumfries in 1819, and was called to the Scottish Bar 
in 1840. In 1853 he was appointed Sheriff of Inyemess, and in 
1860 Sheriff of Haddington and Berwick. He twice held offioe 
as Solicitor-General for Scotland, i.^, 1862-6 and 18(38-9; and from 
1869 to 1874 he was Lord Adrocato, and in that caj^acity did great 
senrioe to the cause of education in Scotland by his promotion of 
the Education Act of 1872. 

On 18th February, 1874, he was raised to the bench, with the 
title of Ix>rd Young; and his long and distinguished tenure of 
judicial office has been marked by painstaking and energetic dis- 
charge of duty, independence of judgment, and a desire to promote 
equity in jurisprudence. He retired in May, 1905. 

In the arduous task of preparing and conducting Che defence of 
Madeleine Smith Mr. Young took a leading part, and to his 
strenuoun exertions the success of that defence was in considerable 
measure due. 



Albzandbr Moncrieff was the eldest son of Hugh Moncrieff. a 
gentleman well known and respected in Glasgow as the head of a 
legal firm of high standing in that city. He was bom and 
educated in Glasgow, and in 1852 was called to the Scottish Bar. 
Tn 1862 he was appointed an Adrocate-Depute. and five years later 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. He died suddenly on Wednesd&y, 
1st June, 1870, at the early age of forty-three. 

As a pleader, Moncrieff was ready, acute, and persuasive. He 
was possessed of considerable literary tsstes and attainments ; and 
—to quote from an obituary notice of him— his nature was, " in an 
unusual degree, pure, f ruthful, and generous, and, throughout life, 
nnsoiled by the world." 
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A List of Publioations on thb sitbjrct of the 
Madeleine Smith Tbial. 

1. Report I of the | Trial of Madeleine Smith | before | the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh, | June 30th to July 9th, 1867. I For the Alleged 
Poisoning | of | Pierre Emile L'Angelier. | By | Alexander Forbes Irvine, 

I Advocate. | [Plans of Mr. Smith's house, 7 Blythswood Square.] 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, [etc.] : MDCCCLVII.: 8vo pp. xL +307. 

2. A I Complete Report | of the | Trial of Miss Madeline Smith, | for I 
the Alleged Foisoning | of | Pierre Emile L'Angelier. | Revised [and 
Corrected] by | John Morison, Esquire, Advocate, ![ With an Introductory 
Chapter.] With a Correct Portrait taken in the Court. | 

Edmburgh : W. P. Nimmo : MDCCCLVH.: 8vo pp. [viii +] 184. 
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3. Trial | of | Mifls Kadelme Smith | in the | High Court of JnsUoiary, 
Bdinbnrgh, | on the Charge of | Poieoning. | June 90— July 9, 1857. I 
ReprintM, with Correctione and Additions, | from *' The Scotsman." | 

Edinburgh : *' Scotsman *' Office, 257 High Street : *MCCCLVIL : 

Pcap 8vo pp. 347. 

<The "D" in the date has been accidentally omitted in the book. 

4. Trial | of J Miss Madeleine H. Smith, | before the High Court of 
Justiciary, Edmburgh, J June 30th to July 9th, 1857, | for the Alleged 
PoiBonins | of | Pierre Emile L' Angelier, | at Glasgow. | Special Verbatim 
Report, I with Portraits and Plans. | 

Edinburgh: D. Mathers, [etc.]: 1857: Sto pp. 126. 

5. Full Report, I Extracted from the ** Times,'* | of | The Extraordinary 
and Interestinff | Trial | of | Miss Madeleine Smith, I of Glassow, | on the 

I Charge of Poisoning by Arsenic her late lover, ] Emile uAngelier, | 
uidnding the Correspondence. | With Eifiht Illustrations on Stone. 
London: Read k Co., [etc.] : 1857: 8vo pp. 79. 

6. Glasgow Poisoning Case. | Extra Number of the | <* Illustrated 
Times." | No. 117,— vol. 5. London, Satuiday, July 11, 1857. Price 
2lD.--Stamped, 3iD. 

Pp. 15-of which 11 (with illustrations) refer to the Trial 

7. Glasgow j Poisoning Case | Unabridged Report I of the | Evidence in 
this Extraordmary TrisI | with all the | Passionate Love Letters written 
by the | Prisoner to the Deceased, | and | Numerous Illustrations, including 
Portrait of | Madeleine Smith. | 

London | George Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. | 1857. Cr. 8vo: pp. 77. 
^o<e.— In this edition the " Illustrated Times " Report and Illustrations 
are presented in book form. 

8. Letters | of | Miss Madeleme Smith 1 to the late | Pierre Emile 
L'Angelier, | Including those suppressed in Court. | 

" I often wish I could get a peep into futurity. If I could see | what 
would be in two or three years hence. But perhaps it | would be bad for 
us if we knew what would happen." — Mini | 
New York | Printed at the Astor Steam Printing-Press | Price 50 cents. | 
Foap 8vo pp. 61. N.D. 

9. The Story | of | Minie L'Angelier | or | Madeleine Hamilton Smith | 

Edinburgh : Myles Macphail[etc]: 1857 : 8vo pp. 39. 
The anonymous writer of this pamphlet sets forth various conclusions he 
has reached from a study of the evidence— from which he infers and 
strongly expresses his belief in Miss Smith's guilt. 

10. Who killed L'Angelier? | With Remarks on the | Mode of conducting 
Crown Prosecutions | in Criminal Cases. | Byi Scrutator. | 

Edinburgh : Seton k Mackenzie, [etc.]: MDCCCLVII.: 8vo pp. 24. 
In this pamphlet, the writer dissociates Miss Smith from guilt, and 
suggests, as a much more probable solution of the case, an overdose of 
arsenic, either designedly or accidentally taken by L'Angelier himself. 

11. Madeleine | tried at the Bar of | Common Sense and Common 
Humanity. | Being a Plea for the | Coroner's Inquest in Scotland. | By 
Historicus. 



" Omne ignotum pro witrj/Eco ." 
Glasgow : Thomas Murray k Son : MDCCCLVIIL: 8vo pp. 48. 
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This pamphlet advocates the introduction into Scotland of the EngHsh 
system of Coroner's Inquest, as thereby securing an enquiry into cause of 
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death conducted with svfficieiit pablicity to prevent partiality and to shield 
eooiety £rom the risk of bias engendered by the proleBUonal zeal of a 
Public P roee en toFy — who would lu^Te nothing to do with the proceeding 
of such an inquet^. 

12. ir^oiflon for Rats ; | or, | An Apolocy for Mias Smith. | 

" One sacred right of woman la— protection " — Btema, 
Evidently published in tract form, ao cover, titlepage, or date. 
Printed by W. H. Gollingridge, Qty Press, 1 Long Lane, E.C. F'cap 
8vo pp. 8. 

*' Seducers are a kind of vermin in the shape of men, with the nature of 
rats, that everywhere infest and infect society. ... To shoot them, 
as often as detected, would soon, no doubt, rid the world of them . . 
but it is not always safe for one's self to make away with them off-hand : 
one is apt to be arraigned for murder in the Justidacy Court, and brought 
in guilty by fastidious juries and technical judges. Except, therefore, in 
the (Jnitcd States, where men seldom hesitate to do themselves justice if 
the law refuse, it is not likely to become common to kill such vermin 
openly. It is safer to poison them, as poison is easily administered, and 
not easily detected. .... Whatever happen, who morally can 
condemn a woman for taking vengeance, in the abasnce of legal redress, on 
the wretch who has betrayed her " unsuspecting youth ** ? 

13. Chapter, entitled *' Madeleine Smith," contained in *< Studies in 
Black and Red": By Joseph Forster. London: Ward k Downey, 
Limited. 1896. 8vo. 

14. Chapter, entitled " The Queen aradnst Madeleine Smith," contained 
in *' Famous Trials of the Century " : By J. B. AUay, M. A., Barrister-«t- 
Law. London : Grant Richards, 1899. 8vo. 

16. Chapter, entitled <*The Case of Madeline Smi^," contained in 
"Poison Komance and Pcuson Mysteries": By C. J. 6. Thompson^ 
F.R.Hist.S. London: The Scientific Press, limited. N.D. [First 
Edition, 1899]. 8vo. 

10. Reference to the Trial is made in various puts of the Memoir €i 
Lord Justice-General Inglis, by James Crabb Watt, Esq,, Advocate. 
Edinburgh : W. Green k Sons ; 1898. 

Reports of and comments upon the Trial appeared in the contemporary 
newspaper press of the United Kingdom, as well as in that of the United 
States, and the Continent of Europe ; and, more recently, stories founded 
upon the main features of the case have appeared in ''The People's 
Friend " (Dundee), and other periodicals. This case was discussed worn 
both the legal and medical standpoints in various magasines, e.a., ''The 
Journal of Jurisprudence*' (August, 1857); the "lancet" (July and 
August, 1857); and "The Edinburgh Medical Journal" (August, 1857). 
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Pbooiedings in thb Casm ov Maloolk M'Lbod Nicolson. 

On Monday, 3rd February, 1890, Maloolm M'Leod Niookon 
(formeriy a clerk in the Justiciary Office, Edinburgh) was tried in 
the High Court, before the Lord Justioe-CIerk (Mlacdonald) and a 
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jury, on m ohargse of bayins stolen, inter alia, 219 dooumontB, being 
prodnotione in the case of Sladeleme Hamilton Smith, and consist- 
ing of letters passing between her and Pierre BmiM L'Angelier 
Mid other penons, and of relatiye envelopes and printed copies 
of said letters— all of which documents were in the cnatody of the 
Clerk of Justiciary in the JustioiarT Office. The Lord Advocate 
(Robertson) and Mr. Graham Murray (Advocate-Depute) pro- 
seented, and Mr. J. Comrie Thomson, advocate, defended. 

1. James Richardson, bookseller, 89 Queen Street, Glasgow^ 
stated that accused called at his shop on the forenoon of 9th 
September, 1889, and offered to sell him some autographs of 
Madeleine Smith, and he showed witness one or two. Witness 
fldanoed hurriedly at them, and asked if they were all he had. 
Accused replied that he had more, but that the rest were lying 
with a party. He 1<^ and returned late in the afternoon with a 
bundle of letters. Witness asked how muoh he wanted for the 
lot, and accused replied, " How muoh wiU vou giveP *' Witness, 
after oonsidering. offered eight guineas for the lot, but refused to 
take a portion 3 the letters, as he had a reason for wishing the 
whole. Accused at first demurred to the price, bu£ ultimately 
accepted it on the ground that the party who owned the docu- 
ments was in need of the monev, and tluit he (accused) had no 
time to dispose of them separately. He gave the name of a Miss 
Hamilton as ifhe partjr to whom he alluded, who, he said, was 
either a daughter or sister of a Mr. Hamilton, who was connected 
with the OourtB in Edinburgh ; that Mr. Hamilton was a collector 
of curios; that his possessions had fallen into the hands of Misa 
Hamilton at his death ; and that the lady was wishing to dispose of 
them. Accused gave him a receipt for the money. Two or three 
weeks afterwards, accused returned, and showed nim a number of 
criminal curios — in which, however^ witness had no interest. 
Witness handed over the letters to Mr. Gray, Clerk of the Peace, 
Glasgow, on 18th November^ 1889. 

2. Gtoorge Gray, Clerk of the Peace, Glasgow, said he was in Mr. 
Richardson's shop in September, 1889. and was shown a number of 
letteis purporting to be letters of Madeleine Smith. Witness 
happened to have an acquaintance with those letters in his official 
capacity at the time of the trial. On examining the documents, 
he observed his own handwriting upon one of them. Witness was 
a derk in the criminal department of the Shenff-Clerk's office 
in 1857. In consequence of what he saw he obtained possession 
of the letten, and handed them over to Mr. Chu'les Scott, Clerk 
of Justiciary. Cioss-examined, witness stated that he had men- 
tioifted the matter to Mr. Gemmel. the Stinendiary Magistrate in 
GlMgow, who dbo had an acquaintance with the Madeleine Smith 



3. David Johnstone, aasistant to Mr. Stillie, bookseller, Edin- 
burgh, stated that he had purchased a number of the Madeleino 
Smith lettere from accused between June and October. 1889. 
Aooused ^presented one of these to be the last written by 
Madeline Smith, and the onlv one signed in her own name, and 
he asked eight guineas for it, but witness did not buy it. Accused 
manifested no secxeoy. 

4. James Cameron, booksdler, Edinburgh, stated that he had 
on several occasions in September and October, 1889, bought letters 
of Madeleine Smith, for wMch he gave in all £8 4s. 6d. 

Crons examined—There was a Mr. Hamilton m Edinburgh who 
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WM » oolleotor of cnriofi, booki, and other things. Mr. Hamiltoii 
waa dead. WitnesB thought it probable at the ^time that Mr. 
Hamilton might have beoome pofiBeased of the interesting docu- 
ments offered by accused. 

5-6. After similar evidence by James StiUie and William Bnyim, 
bookBellers, Edinburgh-- 

7. Charles Soott, Clerk of Justiciary, said that some years preTi- 
oualy the Justiciary Office was remored from the Register House 
to premises in Parliament Square, and that later the documents 
and other articles forming part of the productions in cases were 
removed thither. In November, 1889, he received information 
that certain documents were amissing. Almost all of them were 
productions in the Crown and Defence Inventories in the trial of 
Madeleine Smith; 72 were wanting, and all weie recovered except 
certain which had been legitimately parted with to the Crown. 
There was a James W. Hamilton at one time a clerk in the Ju»- 
ticiary Office, who had been there for over fortj years, and retired 
in February, 1876. Mr. Hamilton had retired before accused 
came to the office, and was a very correct official. A request 
from L'Anflielier's relatives for the letters would have been con- 
sidered. The Court, however, prohibited their being given up. 
The Madeleine Smith letters were contained in a bag which lay 
on the floor of a vault. 

Mr. ComiB Thomson— I think you have a good deal of rubbsdi 
in the Justiciary Office? 

Witness— The documents go back some five centuries. There 
was a great deal in the office which had no other than an anti- 
quarian interest. Thirty-two thousand processes came into the 
office in the course of a century. Accused retired on a pension of 
£47 lOS. 

By the Court— Where a production was given away, there was 
always a receipt taken. There was nothing of the Hnd in regard 
to any of the things now in question. This practice of a receipt 
being required was perfectly well known to accused. 

8. Alexander Davidson Veitch^ Depute-Clerk of Justiciary, said 
that he remembered Mr. Hamilton. He could not recall any 
acquaintance between accused and Mr. Hamilton. He remem- 
bered the blue bag in which the Madeleine Smith letters were kept. 
On 1st October, 1889, Mr. Slight, a clerk in the Justiciary Office, 
told witness of something that accused had done, and in conse- 
quence of the communication witness made an examfnation of the 
Blue bag. It had been a good deal shorn of its contents. 

9. George Alexander Slight, clerk in the Justiciary Office, stated 
that on doth September. Iw9, accused came to the office and 
explained that he wanted a pair of fishing shoes that he had left 
behind when he retired. Accused said he did not know where he 
had left them, but would look round the office. Witness and he 
went together to the record vault, where a pair of shoes lay near a 
blue bag. Accused picked up the bag and shook some papers out 
of it, and then he put his hand to the bottom of the bag. Witness 
thought he was looking for his fishing reel. He had turned hx>m 
accused, but on looking round at him saw him put some papers into 
his pocket. On the way back from the vault, witness said to 
accused, '' Did you get your fishing-reel out of the bag? " Accused 
said no, it was some papers of his. Mr. Veitch was on his holidays 
at the time, but returned on the following day, and witness men- 
tioned the incident to him. 

ago 
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10. Halen Sarah Hamilton said she was a sister of the late 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton, who wae Depute-Olerk ol Justiciary. Her 
brother resigned has position in 18/5. St» was not aware of any 
intimacy having existed between her brother and aocueed, nor did 
she know of her brother having oyer taken into his poaseflsion 
documents belonging to the Jnstioiary Office. Accneed was never 
at her aboat ^ttms her authority to eell any such documents. 

Cross-examined—Uer brother might hare called at the Justiciary 
Office after his retiral. 

The accused's declarations (2) were then read. In the first he 
said that he had visited the Justiciary Office in July, 1889, to 
remove papers belonging to him and his predecessor, Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton's papers had been in ^lus custody for 
twelve vears, and they had Men nven to him with ^wer to do 
as he pleased with them. While ne waa in the Justiciary Office 
he occasionally lent some letteiB of Madeleine Smith to friends for 
perusal. 

The Lord Advocate, in addressing the jury, said that the 
prisoner had made about £20 out of %e letters. The important 
point was that all occasions of disposing of these tHn^B showed 
that he was treating them as his own property. One of the worst 
points against the prisoner was that ne was e public official, 
charged with the custody of documents, and that ne took them^ 
sold them, and put the money into his own jxxsket. If it was 
allowable to sell such things, to whom would the money belong P 
Unouestionably this wae a case of theft, and nothing else. 

Mr. Oomrie Thomson admitted that his client had been guilty of 
foolish, but not criminal, conduct — conduct which would have 
merited his discharge from the office if he had been still in it. 
But he contended that it had been shown that the letters were 
selected by, and picked up by, Mr. Hamilton as objects of anti- 
quarian interest, and that they came into the possession of the 
prisoner ae Mr. Hamilton's friend and succeasor. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk^ in summing up, said that if the jury 
were satisfied that the prisoner took the articles, {hat would be an 
act of theft. It would Be a very dangerous doctrine if, where 
such articles were taken from the repositories of a Court of Law 
and turned to profit by selling them, it was to be counted an 
indiscretion. 

The jury, after half an hour's consideration, returned a verdict 
of guilty as libelled, with a strong recommendation to the leniency 
of the Court ; and on the following dav the Lord Justice-Clerk, in 
sentencing Nicolson to twelve months' imprisonment, stated that 
he was moved by the fact that the ultimate resul€^ of the offence 
was not serious, because there was no actual final disappearance of 
any of the articles in question. He must say that, und^ ordinary, 
circumstances, no other sentence than one of penal servitude could 
follow on a conviction against a peraon who had been an official in 
a Court of Public Recora of having taken away any part of that 
record. The records of a public Court, and the productions which 
lay in the process of that Court, were of the greatest importance. 
He was moved by the recommendation of the jury, and he had 
taken the opportunity of consulting the Lord Justice-General. 
lliey had come to th^ conclusion that it would not be necessary 
to pronounce the ordinary sentence which necessarily must follow 
in an ordinary case. 
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APPENDIX IV, 



PniirOIiOOlOAIi IMOIOASIOIII OF TBS OHASACTU OV MiltM.BTlW 

Smith: A DauinuTioif mads vbom a Psbbonaii BiZaminati(ki 

ST A PRBSNOLOOUT. 

This young lady's head ia of an Engliah form, and of the usual 
aiae, but more than usual force of character, owing to Uo^ge oMn- 
batiyenesB, self-esteem, lore of approbation, and firmness, powerful 
affeotioos. She poss eonoo both the masculine and teminine 
qualitieB^ more especially the fionner. Has great talent for 
engineering, architecture, designing, and surreying; should be 
yery good at mathematics. The drawbacks to these talents is a 
warm, sanguine temperament, great loye of trayelling. ywned 
scenery^ yariety of studjr. Requires amusement and recreation. A 
great mrt ; wiO at all times hare a warm side towardsgentlemen. 
and will prefer their society to that of her own sex. They will be 
fond of her, for she poasoaaoo a magnetism which will draw them 
round her like bees round a rose tree. Owing to her strcmg affeo- 
tions and healthy temperament, she will make a treasure of a wife 
to a worthy husSand. Kind to animals ; fond of hoiaes, dogs, &o. 
Just and generous. Fiery, quick temper, her anger not lasting. 
Not large in yeneration. Has a chance to be leugiotts. Great 
k>ye for the Fine Arts. Martial music will plesse her. Memory 
good for eyents, faces, places, and history. Will enjoy a little 
run and drollery and conyiriality. Orderly, and has great taste 
for dress. Ressoning powens are good. Apt to look on the bright 
side of things. On the whole, a yery derer head. 
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Ita ABsnno-EATiNO Habit. 

The four articles referred to as being contained in Chamhei^t 
Jimmal* had the distinction of making generally known for tha 
first time in Groat Britain the habit of arsenic-eating preralent 
among the peasantry of Styria and yarious paits of Burope. 'Shb 
fiist two appeared anonymously, but th^ attracted so mush 
stteation, and were reo«yed with so much incredulity in SMdieal 
and other quarters, that the contributor, in a third article, assumed 
resppnsibihty for his sssertions by snbioining his name aM address 
—Charles Boner, St. Bmeram, Katistion, Bayaria. The fourth 
aztiole was mainly a quotation of obseryations by Dr. Thomss 
Inmaa, of liyerpool^ who wound up his remarks by cautioning 
those who felt disposed to indulge in the Styrian halnt of arsemic- 
eating to " make some written memorandum that thenf had done 
so, lest, in case of accident, some of their friends might be hanged 
in mistake! " 

The articles by Mr. Boner attributed to the arsenic-eaters a 
twofold object — {1) to obtain a fresh, healthy appearance, and 

* Ant«, p. 16a 
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Mqaire a oeitain decree of emhwM^aint ; and (2) to be made,; m 
ibiy ezpreMed it '^ better wi]idea"-^.6. to make their respira- 
tion eaner when aeoending the mountains. The^ took the arsenic 
in doses of several grains by patting a morsel in Uie mouth and 
letting it gradually dissolve, or bv reducing it to powder and 
strewing it over a slice of bread or baoon. 

^ The articles were quoted in many journals and mag^aaines of the 
iam»y as well as in several scientific works; and as evidence of the 
interest and attention they excited, it miay be stated that over 
thirty contemporary French, German, Italian, and Swiss journals 
made reference to them. 

It is interesting to note that, in two of the articles, reference is 
made to a prevailing habit of giving arsenic to horses, to make 
them sleek and improve their generu condition and appearance; 
and in this connection it ma^ be recalled that Mr. OgQvie, a 
witness for the defence^ stated in his evidence that L'Anjmier told 
him that on one occssidb, when in charge of horses in France, he 
had given them arsenic, because, as he said, ** it made ihem long- 
wiiHMd, and thus made them able to accomplish a feal." 

The article in BlachooocPs MttgtmoM for December, 1863,* forms 
part of a general discussion on the subject of " The Narcotics we 
Indulge in," and it is written on lines much the same as in the 
Chamben^s Jowmal articles, treating, moreover, of the chemico- 
physiological action of aieenic. 

*B«ferrod to AnU, p. ua 
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OOPT OV LXTTBE, DATBD MONDAT, IStH JuLT, 1857, WBITTBIV ST 

MAnsuEna Smm to Mim Aitksn, Matron ov EnnivuBaa 
PiinoH. 

[FaeaimiU of this letter will hejound en pages S72 to 378.] 

Dbab Miss Aitkbn,— 

Ton shall be i^ad to hear that I am well- 
in fact, I am quite well, and my spirits not in the lesst down. I 
left Edinburgh and went to Slateford, and got home to Bowaleyn 
during the ni^ht. But alas! I found Mama in a t>ad state of 
health. But I trust in a short time all will be well with her. The 
others are all well. The feeling in the West is not so good 
towards me ss you kind Edinburgh people showed me. I rather 
think it shall be necessary for me to leave Scotland for a few 
months, but Mama is so unwell we do not like to fix anything at 
present. If ever vou see Mr. C. Oombe teU him the nanel was 
not at all pleased with the verdict. I wss delighted with the loud 
oheer {he Oourt gave. I did not leel in the least put about when 
the jury were out considering whether they should send me home 
or keep me. I think I must have had several hundred letters, all 
from gentlemen, some offering me consolation, and some their 
hearts and homes. My frima I know nothing of. I have not 
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aeen him. I hear he has been ill, whioh I dent maoh oare. I 
hope you will eiye me a note. Thank IfieB Bell and Agnea in my 
name for all their kindness and attention to me. 

I shoald like jon to send me my Bible and watch to 124 St. 
Vincent Street^ Glas^w, to J. Smith. 

The country is looking most loyely. 

As soon ss I know my arrangements, I shall let you know 
where I am to be sent to. With kind lore to yonrsell and Mr. 



Smith, oyer belieye me, 



Toais sincerely, 

BfADKLSINB SHrrH. 
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ThS following RsOULATIONB WKBB mads with RKWEBXSCm TO THB 

Tbial ov MadUiEinb Smith :-- 

NOTIGI IN BBOABD TO THE TrIAL ON THB SOTH INSTANT. 

1. No one, except Judges, to be introduced to the Bench, unkss 
on anplication to the Court. 

2. JNo one to be within the Bar except the gentlemen engaged 
on the case and tiie Faculty Reporter. 

8. No one to be admitted at the door opnisite the Beporters' 
seat except Adyocates and the Reporters, HSi the Policemen will 
send in to the Reporters the cards of their messengers. 

4. The side seat opposite the jury box to be kept for the Olasgow 
Reporters. 

6. No one to be allowed to stand in the passages. 

6. One of the side galleries to be kept, so far as necessary, for 
Adyocates, whose Officer will attend. It is expected that Adyocates 
who attend the trial shall be in their Court Dress, and that those 
only take their places who mean to attend for the day, as the 
nriyate stair is so close to the Bench that going up and down 
oisturbs the Judges much. 

7. To the other side-gallery admission wiH be giyen on orders 
from the proper Officer. 

8. Strict orders are giyen that no money be taken at the doors. 

9. The doors will be opened at eight. 

10. A policeman to be on Uie outside and at the inside of eabh 
door of the Coart. 

11. The police to keep the passages clear. 
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COFT OF POOKR-BOOK MbMO&AKDA BT L'ANQELIKB. 

1867. 
Wed. 11 Feb.— Dined at Mr J. MitcheU's 

SawM. @ 12 P.M. 

in C.H. Room 
Thnrs. 12 Feb.— Spent the Even @ Pat. Kennedy*R 

Major Stuart and wife 

D. Jameson & family 
Prid, 13 Feb.— Saw Mr PhiUpot 
„ Mimi 

dined at 144 Renfrew St 
Sat. 14 Feb.— a letter from M.— 
Son. 15 Feb.— St. Jndea 



Mon. 16 Feb.— Wrote M.— 

Saw Mr Philpote 
Tuee. 17 Feb.— Dined @ 144 Renfrew St 
Thnrs. 19 Feb.— Saw Mimi 

a few moments 

was veiy ill during the night 
Frid. 20 Feb.— Paused two pleasant hours 

with M. in the Drawing Room 
Sat. 21 Feb.— dont feel well 

went to T. F. Kennedy's 
Sun. 22 Feb. — Saw Mimi in Drawins Room 

Promised me French ^ible 
Taken very ill 



1867. 
Mon. 23 Feb.— rec'd a letter from Mrs L. 
Tues. 24 Feb.— Wrote M. 
Wed. 26 Feb.— M. wrote me. 
Sat. 28 Feb. — ^Mimi wrote me. 



Mon. 2 Mar.— wrote M L— Miss R. 

Brown 
Tues. 3 Mar. — ^Memt wrote 

wrote Mimi 

Saw her in S.S. 
Wed. 4 Mar. — ^rec a letter from Brown 

saw Mimi gave her a 

note and got one from her 
Thnrs. 6 Mar. — a letter from Brown 

saw Mimi gave her a note 

and rec'd one — saw Midsuraer's dream 
Frid. 6 Mar.— Mimi goes to B of A 
Sat. 7 Mar.^went to the gardens 
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Mod. Mat.— Tea @ 144 Renfrew Street. 

Toes. 10 Mat.— Went to Edin 

Wed. 11 MAr.—Mn White 6 Baoclengh Street 

Mrs Jones 

M*CaU 
Thnrs. 12 Mur.— mw M'OftU 
Prid. 13 Mar.— Diner- 
Sat. 14 Mar.— Saw the Gallery of Fttintingi 

Dine with MOall 
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On Flt-Lxav at End of Pogkst-Book. 

I insiflt to have an ezplicite 
answer to the questions you 
evaded 

Who save yon the 
tricket 

And is it true you are 
directlv or indirectly engaged 
to Mr M« or any one else 
bat me. I most insist 
on this answer 
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A Bbibf Aogount of thb Life of L'ANQiLnBB. 

PiBRRB EmiiB L'Akoelisb was a native of Jersey, and althoufrh 
therefore not a Frenchman, as usually stated, he was of French 
extraction, his father having fled from and finally left France at 
the time of the Revolution in 1830 and having settled as a 
nurseryman in Jersey, where he died, leaving a widow and young 
family, of whom Pierre was the eldest son. The business at 
Jersey was continued for the benefit of the widow and children ; 
and in order that Pierre might acquire the requisite training to 
enable him to conduct it properly, he was in 1842, at the age of 
16, sent by his mother to Edinburgh, where he obtained a situation 
and remained for over five years with Diolcson A Co., seedsmen, 
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Waterloo Place. During those five years he improyed his position 
-with that firm by dint of intelligence, industzy, and courtesy. In 
1847, however, a desire to go to France appears to have induced 
him to leave Edinburgh; and in Paris he held a good situation for 
four years, and as a member of the National Guard experienced 
«ome of the exciting influences of the Revolution of 1848. In 
1851 he returned to Edinburgh, at the prompting, it is believed, 
of an attachment he had for a Fifesbire young lady resident in 
the Scottish Capital, with whom he had four years previously 
exchanged affections. To his chagrin, that lady on meeting him 
informed him that, despairing of his return, and of his ability to 
keep a wife respectably even if he should return, she had accepted 
•an offer from and was on the point of marriage with another 
gentleman. Dejected, in poverty, and without employment, 
L'Angelier lived on the bounty of a tavern-keeper in Edinbuigh 
till January, 1852, when he proceeded to Dundee and obtained a 
situation with the late Mr. W. P. Laird, seedsman there, remaining 
with him till September of that year, when he went to Glasgow, 
4md through the efforts of a lady whose acquaintance he had made 
in Edinburgh through selling flowers to her at Dickson k Go.'s, 
obtained the situation as packing clerk with Huggins k Co., 10 
JBothwell Street, which he held till his death on 23rd March, 
1857. 
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SUIOEABT OF LbOAL PoINTS ABUINQ 0I7T OF THB TbUL OF 

MapwiKiw Smith. 

I. Indictment 

The major proposition charged "the wickedly and feloniously 
4idministering arsenic or other poison to any of the lieges with 
intent to murder." The minor proposition set forth that, on two 
occasions specified, the accused "did, wickedly and feloniously, 
administer to, or cause to he taken by,** the deceased, a quantity of 
4irsenic. The phrase italicised was objected to by the defence as 
being either (a) superfluous, or (b) not covered by the major 
proposition ; and on the motion of the prosecutor it was deleted 
from the libel. 

IL Medical Witnesses. 

As a general rule, medical witnesses will not be allowed to 
remain in Court to hear evidence on symptoms with regard to 
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which they are subsequently to be called to express their opinion^ 
but in special circumstances this rule allows of relaxation. 

[Saye in exceptional circumstances, medical witnesses are now^ 

of consent allowed to remain in Court, but they must 

retire before medical testimony is led.] 

III. Memorandum Jottings. 

Certain jottings in a memorandum-book kept by the deceased^ 
and proved to be in his handwriting, decided to be inadmissible aa. 
evidence of a ^t against the accused, even although corroboration; 
of some of these jottings otherwise available. 

IV. Evidence. 

(1.) Certain documents found in the deceased's repositories^, 
recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal in virtue of Sheriff's warranty 
and retained under his control and for some time not inventoried. 
Reld that such irregularity did not necessarily exclude said 
documents as evidence for the prosecution if it could be- 
sufficiently proved that they were found in the deceased's 
repositories. 
Observed that, after issue of Sheriff's warrant, a report of its 
execution should have been returned to the Sheriff, and 
that the Procurator-Fiscal should not have obtained 
possession of the documents recovered imder said 
warrant until the Sheriff-clerk had made an inventoiy 
of them. 

(2.) The written scroll of a letter held inadmissible as evidence, 
there being no proof that a principal was ever sent, or even 
written. 

Obterved that^ where a letter has been copied by a copying- 
press, there is 9. presumption that the original letter has 
been sent, and that consequently the copy letter should, 
not be withheld from the Jury. 

(3.) A press-copy letter admitted, its contents shewing its. 
connection with letters preceding and following it. 
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Gomparative itatement with reference to the Madeleine Smith Letters 
aa reproduced (1) in the Present Edition ; (2) in the New York Edition, 
iMnea in 1857 ; and (3) in the Forbes Irvine Report of the Trial, issued in 
1867. 



PraMst Sdition. 
Letter No. 1. 
Letter No. 7. 
Letter No. 9. 
Letter No. 13. 

Letter No. 16. 

Letter No. 17. 
Letter No. 19. 
Letter No. 21. 
Letter No. 25. 
Letter No. 27 



;) 



Letter No. 31.' 

Letter No. 33. 
Letter No. 35. 

Letter No. 37. \ 
(Two portions.)/ 
Letter No. 39. 



Letter No. 41. 
Letter No. 43. 
Letter No. 46. 

Letter No. 47. \ 
(Two portions.)/ 

Letter No. 49. 

Letter No. 51. 
Letter No. 53. 



Letter No. 55. 



Letter No. 57. 

Letter No. JS9. 
Letter No. 61. 

Letter No. 63. 

Letter No. 65. 



NewToifeBditton. 
Appears on Page 3. 
Appears on Page 4. 
Awanting. 
Appears on Page 6 — (first 

letter). 
Appears on Page 6~(Beoond 

letter). 
Appears on Page 8. 
Awanting. 
Appears on Page 9. 
Appears on Page 12. 
Awanting. 

•f 
Appears on Page 15. (Second 

r.S. awanting). 
Appears on Page 16. 
Appears on Page 17. (P.S. 

awanting. ) 

Appears on Pages 19 and 21. 

Appears on Page 22. Note at 
end, dated " Saturday morn- 
ing," awanting. 

Appears on Page 23. 

Appears on Page 24. 

Awanting. 

Appears on Pages 26 and 28. 

Appears on Page 28 (foot). The 

F.S.S. awanting. 
Appears on Page 30. 
Appears on page 31. Note at 

end, dated '* Wednesday," 

awanting. 
Appears on Page 32. Last 

paragraph awantiiu[, as also 

P.S., dated *' Monday mom- 

Appears on Page 33 (wrongly 

paged "31.") 
Awanting. 
Appears on Page 33. P.S. 

awanting. 
Appears on Page 34. P.S. 

awanting. 
Appears on Pftge 35. 



Forbes Irrlae Eepoit. 

Awanting. 

Awanting. 

Awanting. 

Incomplete. 

Complete. 

Incomplete. 

Awanting. 

Complete. 

Awanting. 

Awanting. 

Portion and P.S. 

awanting. 
Awanting. 
Incomplete. 

First portion awant- 
ing. 
Awanting. 



Lioomplete. 

Incomplete. 

Awanting. 

First portion incom- 
plete, second awant- 
mg. 
iple 

;.s. 

Incomplete. 
Portion of 
awanting. 



Licomplete and the 
P.S.S. awanting. 

letter 



Almost entirely 
awanting. 



Incomplete. 

Awanting. 

All but P.S. awanting. 



Incomplete. 
Incomplete. 
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PMMoi SdMon. 
Letter Na 67. \ 
(Two portione.) / 

Letter No. 69. 

Letter No. 71. 

Letter No. 7a 

Letter No. 76. 
Letter No. 77. \ 
Letter No. 79./ 
Letter No. 81. 
Letter No. 88. 
Letter No. 86. 
(Two portions.) 

Letter No. 87. 

Letter No. 89. 
(Two portions.) 



Letter No. 91. 
Letter No. 93. 



Letter No. 96. 
Letter No. 97. 
(Two portions.) 

Bnvelopes No. 99. 
Letter No. 101. 
(Two portions.) 
Letter No. 103. 
Letter No. 106. 
Leiiier No. 107. 
Letter No. 109. 
Letter No. ill. 
Letter No. 113. 

Letter No. 116. 

Letter No. 117. 

Letter No. 119. 

Letter No. 121. 
Letter No. 123. 
Letter Na 126. 
Letter No. 127.) 
Letter No. 129. } 
Letter No. 131. j 
Letter No. 133. 



NawToikBdItioa. 
Appears on Page 36. First 
portion, with its P.S., 
awanting. 

Appears on Page 37. P.S. 

awanting. 
Appears on Page 39. P.S. 

awanting. 
Appears on P^ ^l* First 

Tortion of P.S. awanting. 
Appears on Page i3. 

Awanting. 

Appears on Page 46. 

Awanting. 
Awanting. 



Letter No. 136. 
Letter No. 137. 
Letter No. 189. 

$00 



^} 



Appears on Pftge 47. P.S. 

awanting. 
Aroear on Pkges 48 and 40. 

P.S. to second portion 

awanting. 

Awanting. 

Appears on P^ 60 (First 
Letter). Seoond P.S. awant- 
ing. 

Awanting. 

Appear on Pkges 60 (middle) 
and 51 (tep). 

Awanting. 

Appear on Pthgee 61 (foot) and 

62 (middle). 
Awanting. 

Appears on Page 62 (foot). 
Appears on Page 63 (foot). 
Appears on Page 66 (middle). 
Appears on Page 66 (foot). 
Appears on rage 66 (first 

letter). 
Appears on P^ge 66 (seoond 

letter). 
Appears on Page 67 (first 

letter). 
Appears on Page 67 (seoond 

letter). 
Appears on Page 68 (foot). 
Appears on Pl^ 69 (middle). 
Appears on Page 60 (top). 

Awanting. 
letter). 



V\orbM Irriae Report. 

Both portions iiioom- 
plete, and P.S. of 
first portion awant- 
ing. 

Incomplete, and P.& 
awanting. 

Awanting. 

Licompleta, and P.S. 

awanting. 
Incomplete. 

Awanting. 

Incomplete. 

Awanting. 

First Portion inooai* 

plete; second Por- 
tion awantinfl. 
Incomplete, ana P.S. 

awanting. 
Both Port«>ns awant* 

ing» exo . 

ing sentence of i 

Portion. 
Incomplete. 
Letter and 

P.S. incomplete. 

Complete. 

First Portion incom- 
plete; seoond oom* 
plete. 

Awanting. 

Complete. 

Complete. 



Awanting. 



Appears on Page 60 (second Complete. 
letter). 



Awanting. 



Awanting. 
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Latter Na 141 
Letter Ka 148. 
Letter No. 145. 
Letter Na 147. 
Letter No. 149 
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New York Sdiaoo. 
AweaUng. 


IdrbMlrfteeBaport. 
Complete. 


Awuktliig. 


Awuktiiig. 


Appeere on P^ 61. 


Complete. 



Koie. — Where not otherwiee indk»ted above, the lettera are oorreet 
reprodnotiona, aaye for the eziatenoe of slight diaorepaaoiee in ortho- 
granhy in the New York editioiL 

in the preeent edition the orthosraph j of the original letters has besn 
adhered to : the only variation Ii in the matter of ponctoation— an 
element disregarded by Miss Smith, and without which the perusal of the 
letters is ooeaeionally rendered difficult. 

The letters throoghoot are represented by odd numbers, the even num- 
bers beiBff assigned to copies of the originals offioially made for purposss 
of the triaL Letters not above referred to by their numbers are, in the 
rsspeotive editions, oorreetly reproduced. 

The term "correct reproduction" used with regard to the lettecs 
contained in the present edition is so used subject to slight omissions here 
and there deemed by the Editor desirable, because (1), of the indelicate 
nature of the nortions omitted — and in all applicable to only eleven of the 
letters | and (2), of their presence behig immaterial to a complete study of 
the TriaL 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Referred to cm page 125. 

No. 1. 

BoTelope addraMed— '' Emile L'Angelier, Bsqr., 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glaagow." 

[IiSTTBI.3 

My Dear Smile, — I do not feel as if I were writing you for the 
ftnt time. Thongh our interooune baa been very ahort^ yet we 
liave become aa familiar friends. Mar we long oontinae ao. 
And ere long may yon be a friend oi Papa's is my moat emest 
deaire. We feel it rather dull here after the ezoitement of a 
Town's life. But then we have much more time to devote to 
wtndj and improvement. I often wish you were near na, we 
ooold take sndi charming walks. One enjoys walking with a 
pleasant companion, and where could we nnd one equal to 
yeurselfP 

I am trying to break myself off all my very bad habita, it is yon 
I have to thank for tins, which I do sinoerely from my heart. 
Your flower is fading. 

"I never cast a flower away. 
The gift of one who cared for me 
A little flower, a faded flower, 
But it was done reluctantly." 

I wish I understood Botany for your sake, aa I might send 
you some specimens of moss. But alas I I know nothing of that 
study. We shall be in Town next week. We are going to the 
Ball on the 20th of this month, so we will be several umea in 
Glasgow before that. Papa and Mama are not going to Town 
next Sunday. So of course you do not come to Bow. We shall 
not expect you. Bessie desires me to remember her to you. 
Write on Wednesday or Thursday. I must now say adieu. 
With kind love, believe me, yours very sincerely, 

MiDBLmra. 



No. 8. 

Envelope addressed—" Emile L'Angelier, Esq., 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Sub-offloe, of which name illegible, and came through 
the Helensburgh Post-offlce to Glasgow; dated at Helensburgh 
8rd April, 1856; arrived at Glasgow same day between 1 and 2 
p.m.] 

[Lbttbr.] 

My Dear Emile,— Many thanks for vour last kind epistle. We 
are to be in town to-morrow (Wednesoay). Bessie said I was not 
to let you know. But I must tell you why I Well^ some friend 
was fttnd enough to tell papa that you were m the habit 
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of walking with ns. Papa was vory ansry with me for walking 
with aGentleman unknown to him. I told him he had been 
introdnoed, and I saw no harm in it. Bessie joins with Papa 
and blames me for the whole affair. She does not know I am 
writing yon, so dont mention it. We are to eall at our old 

Suarters in the Square on Wednesday about quarter past 12 o'o. 
o if you oould be in Mr. M'Cairs Lodgings— see us oome out of 
Mrs. Kamsay's— oome after us— eay you are astonished to see 
us in Town without lettins^ you know— and we shall see how 
Bessie acts. She says she is not going to write you. We are 
to be in Town all night. We are to be with Mrs. Anderson. Best 
assured I shall not mention to any one that you have written 
me. I know from experience that the world is not lenient in 
its observations. But I don't care for the world's remarks 
so long as my own heart tells me I am doing nothing wrong. 
Only if the day is fine expect us to-morrow. Not a word of 
this letter. Adieu till we meet. Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

Madblunv. 



No. 5. 

Envelope addressed— " Emile L'Angelier. Esq., Glark, Esq., 

Botanical Gardens, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Row, Helensburgh; post-mark, 18th April, 1866; 
reached Glasgow 6.46 p.m. same day; deliverable next morning 
by first delivery, which commences at 1.16 a.m.] 

My Dear Emile,— I now i>erform the nromise I made in parting 
to write you soon. We are to be in ulasgow to-morrow (Thurs- 
day). But as my time shall not be at my own disposal, I 
cannot fix any time to see you. Chance may throw you in my 
way. 

I think you will agree with me in what I intend proposing, via.. 
That for the present the corresfMndence had better stop, I 
know your good feeling will not take this unkind, it is meant 

fuite the reverse. By continuing to correspond harm may arise, 
n clisoontinning it nothing can be said. It would have afforded 
ne great pleasure to have placed your name on — 

The Lord Advooats then tendered the production No. 7 of 
inventory to be read. 

The Dbak of Faculty — ^The production is described as "a 
letter or writing, or copy of a letter or writing." Under which 
description is it tendered? 

The Lord Advogatb — It is tendered as a writing in the hand- 
writing of the deceased, and found in his repositories. It does 
not profess to have been sent. 

The DsAK OF FACfULTT — ^We do not know that it ever was 
intended to be sent. We know that the deceased was deter- 
mined never to return the panel's letters. In this he must 
have had some object. What that was has not indeed been 
disclosed; but this may have been written in furtherance of 
Ihat object It is written in the handwriting of the deceased, 
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•nd the date, instead of being at the oommeaoameiit in the 
regular way, is down in the middle of the writing. 

The Lord Advooats— Whether it haa been sent or not we 
eannot tell, ag we have no counterpart; but can it be said not 
to be material in an inquiry into the death of the deceased, that 
•uoh a document was found in his repositories? 

The Dran of Faoultt — ^I do not understand what is meant 
by " inquiiy into the death of the deceased." This is a trial 
for murder. 
The following opinions were delivered: — 
The Lord Justigb-Clbbx — ^I wish to give no opiniim as to 
any other writing found in the repositories of the deceased. 
This appears to be a draft of what was intended to be addreosed 
to the pan^, and which may have been so addressed, although 
there is no evidence that it was ever sent. It is plainly a scr^ 
or draft It is incomplete, and parts are scored out In what 
light, then, can it be tendered? It bears to be addressed to 
the prisoner, but there is no proof that it was ever sent; still 
less is there any proof that she ever received it^ or saw the 
observations there made upon herself. It may have been merely 
the outpouring of momentary exasperation. On thinking more 
of the subject, the writer may have thought it unjust and 
groundless, and withdrawn the next moment what he had written 
in a hasty fit of passion. It is not a proper narrative or state- 
ment, and ought not to be admitted in evidence. 

Lord IvoRT — I cannot say that I differ, although I have some 
hesitation. Had the letter been nearer in point of time to the 
res gestcR, my opinion might have been otherwise ; but I see no 
evidenoe of any connection of the prisoner with this document) 
and I think the safest course is not to receive it It really 
amounts to no more than tiiiis, that^ in the repositories of the 
deceased were found some irregular memcMranda, the purpose 
and purport of which we do not know. 

Lord Hamdtsidb — ^I sgree. I also would confine myself to 
the document immediately before us. It is not a copy oi a 
letter addressed to the panel. It does not bear to be so, and, 
externally, it appears to be a scroll of what may have been 
intended to be addressed after being copied over, but it goes no 
further. There is no indorsation bearing tiiat it was a copy 
of what had been addressed to the prisoner, and there is no 
particular date^ nor does it bear to be a reply to a lett«r from 
the prisoner of any particular date. It is a mere memorandum 
or scroll. There is no evidenoe that it ever was sent, or that 
the mind of ike writer continued such as this document would 
lead us to suppose it was when it was written. 

The objection was therefore sustained, and the document 
rejected. 
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No. 7. 

PLITTBB OB GOFT LSTTBB.] 

(Date.) 

Olufisow, 10 Bothwell Street, 
19th July, '65. 
In the fint place, I did not deeenre to be treated as you have 
done. How you astonish me by writing snob a note withoat 
oondesoendmg to explain the reasons why your father refuses his 
consent. IGte must have reasons, and I am not allowed to dare 
myself of accusations. 

I should have written you before, but I preferred waiting untiU 
I got over surprise your last letter caused me, and also to be 
able to write you in a calm and a collected manner, free from 
anv animosity whatever. 

Never, dear Madeleine, could I have believed you were capable 
of such conduct. I thought and believed you unfit for such a 
step. I believed you true to ^our word and to your honour, 
I will put ouestions to you which answer to yourself. What 
would you tnink if even one of your servants had played with 
any one's affections as you have done, or what would you say 
to hear that any lady friends had done what you have — or 
what am I to (think) of you now? What is your opinion of your 
own self after those solemn vows you uttered and wrote to me. 
Shew m^ lettere to any one, Madeliene^ I don't care who, and 
if any find that I mislead yon I will tree yon from all blame. 
I warned you repeatedly not to be rash in your engagement and 
vows to me, but you persisted in that false and deceitful flirtation, 
plaving with affections which you knew to be pure and undivided, 
and knowing at the same time that at a wora from your father 
you would break all your engagement. 

You have deceived your father as you have deceived me. Yon 
never told him how solemnly you bound yourself to me, or if von 
had, for the honour of his daughter he could not have asked 
to break off an engagement as ours. Madeliene, you have trulv 
acted wrong. May this be a lesson to you never to trifle witn 
any again. I wish you every happiness. I shall be truly happy 
to hear that you are happy with another. Yon desire iad now 
vou are at liberty to recognise me or cut me just as you wish — 
but I give you my word of honour I shall act always as a 
Gentleman towards you. We may meet yet, as my intentions 
of going to Lima are now at an end. I would have gone for 
your sake. Yes, I would have sacrificed all to have you with me, 
and to leave Glasgow and your friends you detested so very much. 
Think what your lather would say if I sent him your letters for a 
perusal. Do you think he could sanction your breaking your 
promises. No, Madeliene, I leave your conscience to speak for 
itself. 

I flatter myself he can only accuse me of a want of fortune. 
But he must remember he too had to begin the world with dark 
clouds round him. 

I cannot put it into my mind that yet yon are at the bottom 
of all this. 
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No. 9. 

Envelope addressed— '* Emile L'Angelier, £^., No. 10 BothweU 
Street, Glasgow." 

Wednesday. 
My dearest own Emile,— Another letter so soon. Tou will be 
astonished I am sure. But I find that I must go from home. 
B. has ohansed her mind and won't go— so I must. My brother 
John, a Lady from London, and myself are to take a trip, so 
I have got the diarge of them. This is the short tour I propose. 
(I must be back on Friday, as I have an engagement for dinner.) 
We go in our own oarriage to Luss, get the steamer there to 
Inyersnaid, to Loch Katrine, to the Trossachs, to Callender, to 
Bridge of AAlan. I shall stay there all night. Next morning 
I shall go to Stirling, and from there I shall go to Glasgow on 
Friday. I rather tnink 1 shall only have time to catch the 
Train at G. for Greenock. If I find I have any time I shall 
let you know. I wish I could just see yon for a second. But 
I fear I shall not have this pleasure. I should so wish to hare 
yon witii me on this short trip, but perhaps some day we maT 
go oyer the same ground together. That would be delightful, 
would it not, dearest F All will end well yet, I am sure. It 
will neither he my fault or vours if we do not become happy some 
day. You must excuse tnis short note. I did not like to 
disappoint you. I shall write you on Saturday to tellyou of my 
safe arriral home. Adieu, my sweetest, dearest Eonile; and 
believe me your own true Mna, 

P. 8. — I passed such a plesant hour laat evening- reading all 
your dear kind letters. I began with that little note— which you 
gave to Bessie. I can not fancy how I became the possessor 
of it. I often thank Gk>d that you gave us that note, or I 
should not have known you. But I should have come to know 
you. I am sure, beloved Emile, ever since I became acquainted 
with you I have felt much happier than I did before. I love 
von with my whole heart and soul. This is rather a long P.jSf. — 
but again adieu, with my kind love and good wishes ror yonr 
welfare. Believe me, beloved of my soul, to m your devoted 

Mim. 



No. 11. 

Letter addressed— " Miss Perry." 

Dearest Miss Perry,— Many kind thanks for all your kindness 
to me. Emile will tell you I have bid him adieu. My papa 
would not give his consent, so I am in duty bound to obey him. 
Oomfort dear Emile. It is a heavy blow to us both. I had 
hoped some day to have been happy with him, but alas it wae 
not intended. We were doomed to be disappointed. Tou have 
been a kind friend to him. Oh I Continue so. I E^pe and trust 
he may prosper in the step he is about to take. I am glad now 
that he is leaving this country, for it would have caused me 

fBat xM^in to have meet him. lliink my conduct not ni^nd. 
have a father to please, and a kind father too. Farewell, 
dear Miss Perry, and with much love believe me, yours most 
sincerely, Mon. 
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No. 13. 

Envelope addreaaed— " Mr. L'Angelier, Post-offioe, Jersey." 

[Poet-mark, Helensburgh, 8epr. 4, 1866; bears London and 
Jersey post-marks.] 

[LSTTBE.] 

Monday, Sd. 
My Dearest Emile^— How I long to see yon. It looks an age 
■inoe I bid yon adieu. Will you be able to oome down the 
Sunday after neztP Tou will be m Town by 14th. I do not intend 
to say anything till I have seen yon. I shall be guided by you 
entirely, and wno could be a better guide to me than my intended 
husband? I hope you have given up all idea of going to Lima. 
I will never be allowed to go to Lima with you— so I shall fancy 
you want to ^et quit of your Mimi. You can get plenty of 
appointments in Europe— any place in Europe. For my sake 
do not eo. John M'Kenzie has been staying with us. Papa 
invited nim— he has taken quite a fancy for M'E. He leaves 
for Ireland on the 17th. so we shall not see any more of him — 
till he returns from tne Crimea. He has got a Commission 
in the SOth. We are to be veij gay all this week. I am quite 
tired of company. What would 1 not give for to be with you 
alone. Oh I would we not be happy. Ahl happy as the day 
was long. Give dear Miss P. my love and a kiss when you 
write. I love her so. What a friend she would be to us. 
I feel very nervous to-dav. My hand shakes so. I have not 
felt well since I got your last letter, and I try to appear cheerful 
before my family, and it is not ea^ to appear in good spirits 
when there is a pain at the heart. It will break my heart it you 
go away. You know not how I love you, Emile. I live for 
you alone. I adore you. I never could love another as I do 

Jou. Oht dearest Emile, would I mi^ht clasp you now to my 
eart. Adieu for to-day— if I have time I shaU write another 
note — before I post this. If not — I shall have a letter at the 
Garden for you. So adieu, dearest love, and a fond embrace. 
Believe me your ever devoted and fond Mna. 

Tuesday Morning. 
Beloved Emile,— I have dreamt all night of you, I hope you 
are well. How you must be enjoying yourself with all your dear, 
kind friends. How glad they must be to have you with them. 
Have you met many young ladies since you have been awayP 
We have most delightful weather. We can be only one day in 
Town at the time of the Association. We are to have so many 
friends that week that we cannot possibly leave. There is to be 
a "full dress" meeting in the "M'Lelland Rooms" on the 
Idth, and I think Papa would like if we would go, but I have not 
made any arrangements as yet. If I thought you were to be 
there I would go. Though I could not speak to you, yet I 
would see you — you would try and get an introduction that 
evening. Mow happy I should be. Papa would be sure to be in 
good temper. Let us hope. I am most anxious to receive your 
next Letter. I am in too low spirits to write, so adieu, dearest. 
May God bless you and prosper you. A ki$i. Your true fond 

Mimi. 
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No. 16. 

Envelope addreflsed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Posted at ReoeiTing-oiBoe, Olaagow, Deo. dd, 1856; deliTorable 
between 3 and 6 p.m. same day.] 

[Lbttib.] 

Tuesday, 2 o'c. 
My own darling husband, — I am afraid I mav be too late to 
write you this ereng, so as all are out I sball do it now, my 
sweet one. I did not expect the pleasure of seeing you last 
emg.. of being fondded by you, dear, dear, Emile. Our Cook 
was ill, and went to bed at 10 — that was the reason I could see 
you— but I trust ere long to have a Ions, long interriew with 

r>u, sweet one of mv soul, my love, mj (all, my own best beloTod. 
hope you slept weU last eyng.. and nnd yourself better to-day. 
I was at St. Vinoept Street to-aay. B/ and M/ are gone to call 
for the Houldsworths and some others. Never fear me. I love 
you well, my own sweet darling Emile. Do go to Ear. and 
▼isit the Lanes— also, my sweet love, go to the Ball given to 
the officers. I think ^ou should consult Dr. M'Farlan— that 
is^ go and see him, get mm to sound you, tell tou what is wrong 
with Tou. Ask him to prescribe for you— ana if you have any 
love tor your Mimi follow his advice, ioA oh I sweet love, do not 
try and l5r. yourself— but oh ! sweet love, follow the MD. advice — 
be ^pood for once, and I am sure you will be well. Is it not 
homd cold weather? I did, my love, so pity you standing in 
the cold last nieht, but I could not get Janet to sleep — kttle 
stupid thing. This is a horrid scroll, as I have been stoped 
twice with that bore— visiter. My own sweet beloved, I can 
say nothing as to our marriage, as it is not certain when they 
may go from home, or when I may I mav go to Edr. it is 
uncertain. My beloved, will we reouire to oe married (if it is 
in Edr.) in Edr. or will it do hereP You know I know nothing of 



these things. I fear the Banns in Glasgow, there are so man^ 
people know me. If I had any other name but Madeleine it 
mi^t pass— but it is not a very common one. But we must 
manage in some way to be united ere we leave Town. How kind 
of Mary to take any trouble with us. She must be a dear, 
good creature. I would so like to visit her, but no, I cannot. 
I shall never forget the first visit I paid with my own beloved 
husband, my own sweet, dear Ehnile — you sweet, dear darling. 
If ever I again I show temper (which I hope to God I wont)« 
dont mind it — it is not with you I am cross. Sweet lovo, I 
adore you with my heart and soul. I must have a letter from 
you soon. I am engaged up till Friday night. Sweet pet, will 
that be too soon for you to write. I have written a great many 
letters to-day. I am much behind in my corresx>ondence. J 
do hope your finger is better, take care of it. When may be may 
we meet sgainP— soon, soon I hope and trust. Sweet darling, 
you are kind to me, very kind and loving. I ought never m 
any way to vex or annoy you. My own, my beloved Emile, I 
wish to get this posted to-night, as 1 dont understand the poet. 
I posted your Saturday note before 12, and you did not get it 
till Monday. We have had a great many letters go astray lately. 
I got a letter on Monday morning written six weeks ago. Are 
these Offloera nice fellows P Why are they here. How is your 
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mother and sister— well, I hope, my own sweet. But, pet, I 
most stop, as they will be in Bnoitly. If I do not poet tnis 
to-night yon shall have a F.8. Much mnoh love kisses tender 
long embraoes kisses lo^e. I am thy own thy ever fond thy own 
dear loving wife thy Mxm PAnobldk. 



No. 17. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow?' 

[Helensburgh post-mark^ April 30, 1856; reached Glasgow about 
half-past 4 same day; deliverable between 6 and 8 same evening.] 

[IiSTTBI.3 

Tuesday, 29th April, '66. 
My own, my beloved Bnule, — I wrote you Sunday night for you 
to get my note on your birth day (to-day), but I oouldi not get it 
posted. Disappointment it was to me— but ''Better late than 
never." My beloved, may you have very, very many happy 
returns of this day — and each year may you nnd yourself happier 
and better than the last, and may each year find you more 
prosperous than the last. I trust, darling, that on your next 
birth day I may be with you to wish you many happy returns in 
person. May you, dearest, have long life. My constant prayer 
shall be for your welfare and continued good health. I hope 
you continue to feel better. My ooush is a little better, some- 
times quite away, and on the cold days it comes back. On 
Sunday I was at church, and in the afternoon Jack and I had a 
walk of FOUR miles. Now, when I can walk 4 with a brother 
I could walk 8 with mv own beloved husband and not be fatigued. 
Tes. darling, we shall take very long walks. P/ is not at all 
well and very cross, and he wont go to bed and set Better. So I 
tell him he deserves to be ill. To-morrow Houldsworth, senor., 
is to be with us, and some more old gentlemen I dont know, and 
a good manv of the Bow people to dinner^ and on Monday we are 
to have a host of friends from Perthshire. I cannot tell you 
how tired I am off friends. I wish we were more alone. T 
wish I were with you alone, that would be true happiness. 
Dearest, I must see you, it is tearful never to see you— but I am 
sure I don't know when I shall see vou. P/ has not been a 
night in town for sometime, but the first night he is off I shall 
see you. We shall spend an hour of bliss. There shall be no 
risk, only 0. H. shall know. Friday is a holiday, so James and 
Janet are to come down on Thursday. Poor Jack cannot get 
away now. Do you know the office he has gone to — M'Clelland, 
Ingram St. Have you heard of de M. since his marriage. i 
see by the papers he was not 'married in church. Why notP 
I dont like marriages in the house. I have never seen a 
marriage in Scotland. I have been to many in London. Dearest, 
how I picture our marriage day. Where would you like to go 
the day we are married P I dont fancy a place in particular, 
so you can fix that when the time comes. I hope it may yet turn 
out Sept. I asked P/ if I were to be married if the banns would 
be in Bow Church? And he said No, I had nothing to do with 
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the Row parish, I did not belong to it. So, darling, it would n^t 
require to be here^it could never be here — it would not do. 
I dont in the least mind if they wont give their oonaent, lor 1 
know yery well they shall be the first to give in. I hare got my 
<' GhambeFB Journal " for this month^ and the aitide you men- 
tion is not in the April number, so it shall be in the Biay yol. 
I have been reading "Blackwood'' for this month. B. is a 
favourite publication of mine, in fact I think it is the best con- 
ducted monthly publication. I have only got the length of 
Henery 8th in **Hume." and I agree with you it would not 
make a careless person become good. But it is a well written 
history. Have you read Maou^ey's 3 & 4th ▼ols.P I like Uko 
4th very much, hut I don't mind the 3rd much. I am rather 
fond of comparing different authors on the same subject, so I am 
at present comparing ''Alison," <' Hume," and '* Macauley." 
Only fancy, in turning out an old box yestwday I got an old 
note-book three years old, and in going over it many of the 
paffes had the name L'An^lier on them. Now, that is long 
before I knew you. I did not think I had been so fond of 
my darling then. I put it in the fire, as there are many 
names in it I would not like to see beside your's, my own sweet 
darling husband. Now, this is a verr long letter to-night. I 
must conclude with a fond, fond embrace, a dear, sweet kiss. 
I wish it were to be given, not sent. Kindest, warmest love to 
you, my husband dear. A kiss. Another. Oh to be in thy 
embrace, my sweet Emile. Love again to thee from thy very 
fond, thy loving and ever devoted Mimi, Thine 

Own Wifb. 



No. 19. 

Letter addressed— " Miss Perry." 

Dearest Mary,— Emile will have told you that it has been dis- 
covered that we correspond. I am truly glad that it is known, 
but strange to say a fortnight has passed and not a word has 
been said to me. I cannot understand it. but now that it is 
known I dont mind. I intend to take a nrm part, to state in 
plane terms that I intend to be dear Emile's wife. Nothing 
this time shall fear me. I shall be of age soon, and then I have 
a right to decide for myself. Can you blame me for not giving 
in to my parents in a matter so serious as marriage? It was 
expected I would marry a man with money — but is my happiness 
not before all fortunes. In marring Emile I take the man I 
love. I know that all my friends shall forsake me, but for that 
I dont care. So long as I possess the affection of Emile I shall 
be content. But to possess and retain his affection I shall be 
obliged to study to please him in all thines. I shall try and do 
it. As yet I rear I have done little to please him. But he has 
forgiven me all my faults. I have acted in many things foolishly, 
unwisely. I fear I must leave town without seeing you. I 
cannot express how sorry I feel that I have not been able to see 
you. I am going into Edinburgh on Monday for a week or ten 
days. After our return we are going home for the summer. I 
shall be pleased to leave Glasgow. With kindest love, believe 
me, dearest Mary, yours most affectionately, Biaa. 
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No. 21. 

Envelope ftddreased— << Bir. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Helensburgh post-mark, M«y 8, ^^^} reached Glasgow 6.46 
same evening ; deliverable next morning, nrst delivery.] 

[Lbttxb.] 

Friday. 
My own, my beloved Emile,— The thought of seeing you so soon 
makes me feel happy and glad. Oht to hear you again speak to 
me — call me your own wife—and tell me you love me. Uan you 
wonder that i feel happy. I shall be so happy to see you. I 
cannot tell how I long to see you — it looks sudi an age ainoe I 
saw you, my own sweet pet. I am well. CSold quite gone. P/ 
has been in Bed two days. If he should not feel well and come 
down on Tuesday it shall make no difference, just you come—- 
only, darling, I think if he is in the Boat you should get out 
at Helensburgh. Well^ beloved, you shall come to the gate 
(you know it) and wait till I come. And then, oh happi- 
nesB wont I kias yon, my love, my own beloved Emile, my 
husband dear. I don't think there is any risk. Well. Tuesday, 
eth May. The Gate, half-nast 10. You understand, darling. 
I hope you are well — no cola. Take care of yourself. I have 
nothing new to tell you. I have been rather busy all this week. 
I shall expect vou to have a letter for me. The weather is so 
fine. I have been a great deal out this week, lookingafter out 
door arrangements. I have got a new employment--The "Hen 
Yard." I go there every morning. You can fancy me every 
morning at 10 o'o seeing the Hens bein^ fed and feeding my 
donkey. I dont get on very fast with it — I feiar it haa little 
affection— do for it what I snail it only appears to know me, 
and come to me when I call. My beloved Emile, I feel so 
delighted at the idea of seeing you I cannot write. I hope you 
will be able to tell me that vou shall get married in Spt. Dar- 
Kng, I love you, and shall ror ever remain true. Notning shall 
cause me to break my vows to you. " As vou say," we are 
Man and Wife. So we are, my i>et. We shall, I trust, for ever 
remain so. It shall be the happiest day of my life the day that 
unites us never more to separate. I trust and pray we shall for 
ever remain happy and loving. But there is no fear of that, 
we are sure to do so, love— are we notP But I must stop, as P/ 
wishes me to go and read the Papers to him— it is 11 o'e night. 
So if I dont write any more, forgive me love. Beloved of my 
soul, a fond embrace, a dear kiss till we meet. We shall have 
more than one love dearest from thy own thy ever devoted A loving 
wife thine for ever, Miioi. 

Written on inside of envelope, 
"Tuesday, half.past 10 o'o." 
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No. 28. 

Envelope addreBsed— " Emile L'Angelier^ Bsqr-> No. 10 Bothwell 
Street, Olaagow." 

[Helensburgh post-mark, 7th, month not legible, 1856; reached 
Glasgow, 14th June, 1866, i past 4 p.m.; deUrerable between 6 
and 8 same evening. J 

[Lbttib.] 

Wednesday Morning, 5 o'o. 
My own, my belored hosband,— I tmst to God you got home 
safe, and were not mnoh the worse of being oat. Thank you, my 
lore, for ooming so far to see your Mimi. It is truly a pleasure 
to see you, my Emile. Belored, if we did wrong last night it 
was in tiie excitement of our love. Yes, beloved. I did truly 
kyve you with my soul. I was happy^ it was a pleasure to be 
with you. Oh if we oould have remained, never more to have 
parted. But we must hope the time shall oome. I must have 
been very stupid to you last night. But every thizig goes out of 
my head when I see you, mv darling, my love. 1 often think 
1 must be very, very stupid in your eyes. You must be die- 
appointed with me. I wonder you like me in the least. But 
I trust and pray the day may oome when you shall like me better. 
Beloved, we shall wait tiU you are quite ready. I shall see and 
speak to Jack on Sunday. I shaiU consider about telling Mama. 
But I dont see any hope from her— I know her mind. You, of 
course, cannot judge of my parents. You know them not. I did 
not know (or I should not have done it) that I caused you to pay 
extra Posta^ for my stupid, cold letters — it shall not occur again. 
Darling Emile, did I seem cold to you last night. Darling, I 
love you. Yes, my own Emile, love you with my heart and soul. 
Am I not your wife. Yes I am. And you may rest assured 
after what nas passed I cannot be the wife of any other but dear, 
dear Bmile. No, now it would be a sin. I am sorry you are 
going to lose your kind friends the Sievwrights. I am so glad 
when you have kind friends, for then I know ^ou can go there 
of an evening and be h^ppy. I often, often think of your long 



evening by yourself. What a happy day de M — marriage day 
must have been. I have a regret that it was not ours— but the 
time shall pass away. I dread next Winter. Only fancy, 
beloved, us both in the same town and unable to write or see eadi 
other, it breaks my heart to think of it. Why, beloved, are we 
so unfortunate P I thank you very much for your dear, long 
letter. You are kind to me, love. I am sorry for your cold. 
You were not well last night, I saw you were not yourself. Be- 
loved pet, take care of it. When may we meet [oh that blotl 
again. A long time, is it not sad. I weep to think of it, to 
be separated thus— if you were far away, it would not be so bad, 
but to think you near me. I cannot see you when you oome 
to Miss Whiters, as you oould not be out so late. They cannot 
keep us from each other. No, that they never shall. Emile, 
beloved, I have sometimes thought would you not like to go to 
Lima after we are married P Would that not do. Any place 
with you. pet. I shall always remember last night. Will we not 
often talk ol our evening meetings after we are married. Why 
do you say in your letter—" If we are NOT married " I would 
not regret knowing you. Beloved, have you a doubt but that 
we shall be married some day. i shall write dear Mary soon. 
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What would she say if she knew we were so intimate— lose all her 
good opinion of us both— would she not. My kind lore to your 
dear sisters when you write. TeU me idle names ol your Sisters. 
They shidl be my Bisters some day. I shall love if they are like 
their dear Brother, my dear husband. I know you oan have littde 
oonfidenoe in me. But dear I shall not flirt. I do not think it 
is right of me. I should only be ploosnt to Gentlemen. Free 
with none, my pet, in oonrersation but yourself. I shall endeavour 
to please tou in this. Now, wUl you tell me at the end of the 
Bummer if you have heard any thms about me flirting. Now, 
just you eee how good your Mimi shall be. Pet, I see you smile 
and sav, ''if she nas a ohanoe." Try and truat me — k>ve me. 
BeloToa. adieu. I have your little note this momins and 

last night with the greatest of pleasure. What a kind Tetter 
Mary's. I wont come out in the serious light again. I must 
have been sad when I wrote her last letter. I am sorry for it. 
But you should not have giyen it to her. Adieu again, my 
husband. God bless j;ou ana make you w«Jl. And may you yet 
be Tory, yery happy with your Mimi as your littde wife. Kindest 
lore, fond embrace, ana kisses from thy own true and ever 
devoted Mimi, Thy faithful Wm. 

The LoBD Advooatb having tendered the produoticxi. No. 25 
of inventory, to be read, being a letter bearing to be from the 
deceased to the panel, it was objected for her that it could not 
be received, having been found in the deceased's lodgings, and 
there being no evidence of its having been sent. 

In supp<Hrt of this objection, the Dhan or Facultt contended 
that this document followed the rule laid down in the objection 
to No. 7. This document was proved to have been also found 
in the repositories of L'Angelier. It was not signed by any one, 
but was proved to be in the handwriting of the deceased. The 
only diffeirence between this and the other document which 
was rejected was, that this one was enclosed, or said to have 
been enclosed, in an envelope, bearing the simple word " Mimi." 
It did not seem to have passed out of the repositories of the 
writer. 

The Lord Advooatb — ^This case is very different from the 
former; for not only is it enclosed in an envelope bearing the 
name "Mimi," which is proved to be the name by which 
L'Angdier addressed the panel, but it refers to inquiries con- 
tained in the letter just read. 

The Dban or Faoultt — ^Is it tendered as an original, or as 
a copy? 

The Lord Advogatb — ^We brieve it to be a copy, and we 
tender it as such, but it contains intrinsic evidence of 
L'Angeliei^s feelings when he received the letter just read. 

The Dban or Facultt — Then the only difference between this 
case and the last is, that there is intrinsic evidence that this 
was written after the other letter had been received. 

The CoiTBT decided that it ought not to be read. 

The Lord Justicb-Clsrk said-— There is undoubtedly con- 
siderable difference as to the circumstances in which this letter 
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or soroU is tendered, and those as to the doeument which we 
have already rejected. But a majoritj of the Court is of 
opinion that the document cannot be received. We have had 
considerable difficulty in coining to this conclusion; and Lord 
Ivory still thinks that the writing is receivaUe in evidenoec 
But both LcNrd Handyside and mysdif think that, in the ciioum- 
stances^ it cannot be received. 



No. 25. 
Envelope addressed— '' Mimi." 

[LlTTXB.] 

My dearest and beloved Wife Mimi, — 

I got home quite safe after leaving you. but I think it did my 
cold no good. I was fearfully excited toe whole night. I waa 
truly happy with you, my pet : too much so, for I am now too sad. 
I wish from the bottom of my heart we had never parted. Though 
we have ained, adk earnestly God's forgiveness and blessiogB that 
all the obstacles in our way may be removed from us. I was dis- 
appointed, my love, at the little you had to say, but I can under- 
stand why. You are not stupid, Mimi, and if you di&appoint me 
in information, and I have cause to reproach you of it, you will 
have no one to blame but yourself, as I have given you warning 
dong enough to improve yourself. Sometimes I do think you take 
no notice of my wishes and my desires, but say yes for mere matter 
of form. Mimi, unless Huggins helps me I cannot see how I 
shall be able to marry you for years. What misery to have such 
a future in one's mina. Do speak to your brother, open your 
heart to him, and try and win his friendship. Tell him if he loves 
you to take your part. And besides, my dear, if once you can 
trust, how plessant it would be for you and me to meet. I could 
come over to Helensburgh when you would be riding or driving, or 
of a Sunday (thought I stoped with the Whites) I oould join yon 
in a walk of a Sunday afternoon. Mimi, dearest, you must take 
a bold step to be my wife. I entreat you, pet. by the love you 
have for me, Mimi, do speak to your mother— tell her it is the last 
time you ever shall speak of me to her. You are right, Mimi, you 
cannot be the wife of any one else than me. I shall ever blame 
myself for what has taken place. I never never can be hamiy 
until you are my own, my dear fond wife. Oh! Mimi, be bold for 
once, do not fear them — tell them you are my wife before God. 
Do not let them leave you without being marriea, for I cannot 
answer what would happen. My conscience reproaches me of a sin 
that marriage can only efface. I can assure you it will be many 
days before I meet such nice people as the Seaverights, especially 
the daughter. I longed so much to have introduced you to ner, to 
see the perfect Lady in her, and such an accomplished young 
person. My evenings, as you say, are very long ana dreary. We 
must not be seperat^ all next winter, for I know, Mimi, you will 
be as giddv as last. You will be going to public baUs, and that I 
cannot enaure. On my honour, dearest, sooner than see vou or 
hear of you running about as you did last, I would leave Glasgow 
myself. Though I have truly forgiven you, I do not forget the 
misery I endured for your sake. You know yourself how ill it 
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made me — if not, Mary o«a tell you, my pet. Dearett Mimi, let 
us meet again soon, bat not as liast time. See if you can plan 
anything for the Queen's birthday. I intend to be in Helensburgh 
some night to cross over with Miss White to Greenock. I could 
refuse stoping with them, and come up to see you, but I cannot 
fix the day, and as I do not know how to let you know except by 
sending a newspaper to B/, and the erening alter the date of the 
newspaper would oe the evenins I would come, or tell me a better 
arangement. Do vou not thiu it would be best to meet you at 
the top of the Garden, same as last Summer? Remember, if the 
newspaper answers be sure and repeat the arrangement, that I may 
see we agree. 

My dear wife, I oould not take you to Lima. No European 
women could live there. Besides, I would live 3 or 4 thousand 
miles from it, far from any white people, and no Drs. if you were 
ill or getting «t baby. Ko if we marry I must stay 

in Glasgow until I get enough to live elsewhere. Besides, it would 
coat £300 alone for our bare passage money. 



No. 27. 

[Lbttbb.] 

My Dear Mary,— I cannot thank you enough for writing to me 
in such a free and friendly style as you have done in your last 
note. I have reason to believe you a friend indeed. I was de- 
lighted to see dear Emile looking so well— much better than I 
expected to see him. My Dear friend, it shall be my constant 
endeavour to practise economy for Emile's sake. I proposed Lodg- 
ing^ because 1 thought they would be less expensive than a house, 
and if there should be a little discomfort attending our residing in 
lodgings, we must just put up with it for a time. In time Emlle's 
income ttiall increase. I dont fear but that we shall get on very 
well — with economy. I have taken the charge of Mama's house 
for the last two years. I should very much uked to have had a 
chat with you on these matters, but alas! that lb impossible. It 
vexes me much to think I have so very few opportunities of seeing 
my dear Emile. He tries to make up in some measure by being 
most attentive in writing me. But I must finish. With kind 
love, believe me, yours most affectionately, BCmi. 



No. 29. 

£LsmE.] 

Monday Night. 
My Dearest Mary,— A thousand thanks for your dear, kind 
note and good wishes for my happiness. I hope there are many, 
manv happy days in store for me. I know I shall be happy with 
my dear Emile. We k>ve each other, and that shall constitute our 
happiness. I trust the day is not tar distant when you shall see 
us hving happlv together. I had a conversation with Mama, but 
I received no nope from her. She shall never consent to our 
marriage. I told her my mind was made up — nothing would 
change me. I shall be tne wife of dear Smito. I made him 
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onoe unhappy. But I voirad I would never do so again by breaking 
my vows to him. Dear Mary, nothing, I fear, ahall move mw 
parents. They are againat onr union, and I fear they BhaD 
continue so. I saw yon for a moment at the station in Edr. 
I oannot see yon, so our aoquaintanoe oannot be cnittrated at 
present. We must hare patience for a little. I am goin^ away 
soon. I shall be deprived of seeing much of Emile. Do give him 
adrioe to take care of himself. He is not well at present. The 
summer may restore him to good health. I trust so. If he would 
only be kind to himself. I must conclude. With kindest Ioto and 
many sincero thanks for your good wishes, BoEere me, dear 
friend, youn most affoty., llna. 



No. 31. 

Envelope addressed— '* £mile L'Angelier, Esquir, Botanical Qmr- 
dens, near Glasgow." 

[Helensburgh post-mark, 14th of the month and year not legible ; 
reached Glasgow Uth June, 1866, i past 4 p.m. ; deliverable be- 
tween 6 and 8 same evening.] 

[LimB.] 

Mv own, my darling husband, — To-morrow nieht by this time I 
shall be in possession of your dear letter. I sh Jl kiss it and press 
it to my bosom. Hearing from you is my fipeatest pleasure^ it is 
next to seeing you. my sweet love. My fona Smile Are you well, 
darling of my soulP This weather is enough to make one ill, is it 
not? We have had most duU, wet days—but I have had time to 
read and practise, which is a oomfort to me. I am well. I am 
longing so to see you, sweet pet — to kias and pet you. Oh I for 
the day when I could do so at any time. I fear we shall spoil each 
other when we are married, we shall be so loving and kind. We 
shall be so happy, happy in our own little room— no one to annoy 
us, to disturb us. All to ourselves, we shall so enjoy that life. 
The thought of these days makes me feel happy. If it were not 
for these thoughts I should be sad, miserable, and weary of this 
cold, unfeeling, thoughtless world. Wealth is the ruling passion. 
Love is a second coDsidaration, when it should be the &rst, the most 
important. De M. is home. P/ told me eo — he spoke to him. 
Jack also saw him, and many or the other Gentlemen told me 
they had seen him. How happy he must be, tiiough I think he 
would have been happier if he and Bride had been in a house 
by themselves. What think you, my darling? In our case, I 
Imow I would rather be by ourselves. I have no news. Friends, 
friends staying with us, which is a great annoyance to me. I am 
weary^ of it now. I did like this way of living at one time, but I 
hate it now— it makes me long for our own quiet home. Sweet 
that name shall sound when 1 am with you. Telling how yon 
are getting on— what you are reading. How is MaryP Love to 
her, and to your sister when you next write, sweet one. I love yon 
mucb fondly dearly sincerely. I'm thy Wire thy own true 

MiMI. 

True and constant shall I prove. Dent fear me. I shall be 
thine. Dont give ear to any reports you may hear. There are 
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Bereral I hear goinff about regarding me going to get married- 
regard them not. A kiss dear lore from thy d^rote and losing, 
muoh attached wife^ thine own Una. 

Heaven bless yon, love, with everything you might wish for. 
Mmj heaven be thy guide and protector. Take care of yourself. 
Adieu. Farewell. A fond, dear embrace. I am thine, until! 
death do seprate us, thy Ibin. 



No. 8S. 

Envelope addressed— '' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 BothweU Street, 

Glasgow." 

[LansB.] 

M. 

My own, my dearest, my kindest husband,— How I have re- 
proached myself all week for writing you such unkind letters. 
Will you, darlinjg Smile, pardon me for them? I was a little 
annoyed, but it is all over now. Dearest, I love you more, aht 
more, if it were possible, than ever. Tou are my own, my true 
hnaband, Emile. No one can or shall prevent us being one. No 
darling, we are man and wife now, dearest. How are you — better, 
my love. I had written to von to say I could aee you on Monday 
night, but P/ is to be home by the late Boat, so we cannot meet. 
But you may be sure, my own darlins, I will meet you as soon as 
I can, my own sweet pet. I thought I would see you. That is my 
reason for not asking a letter from you, love. Emile, I wish I 
could convince you that I live, but for you alone. In what- 
ever recreation I am employed, my thoughts are of my own Emile. 
I am thoughtlen, but oeheve me, I never forget you, my own, 
my only love. Yes, my only love— you are the only man I love, or 
can ever love. Whatever your lott may be, I shall be thine, and 
however humble your home shall be mine. I shall share your 
couch, no matter where. I have thought well of all this, and I 
shall never repine though my husband is poor — no, it shall be my 
duty to make him happy, make him forget adl the sorrows of the 
past, and look to a bngnt and happy future. Emile, nothing shall 
change me, nothing tempt me ever to prove untrue to you. No 
wealtn shall ever cause me to forget that I am the wife of mv own, 
my ever darling Emile. I swear to you that no man shall ever 
love me but you. Emile, I dote on you. I adore you with my 
heart and soul. I love you. I weep to think I have caused you 
grief. I cannot express how sorry I am that I should have 
neglected to write Mury, Dear Mary, our true friend — forgive me 
for this. I am very sorr^ about it, I assure you. We have not 
yet got to Arrochar. ML/ wont allow us to leave when we have 
friends in our own house, eo I dont know when we may £o. I do 



wish she would go, and then I would see you, be pressea to your 
heart, be kissed by you, my own, my beloved, my fond Emile. I 
am excited much to-nignt. you here I would love you 

with my heart and som. I am better — indeed, almost well. Wnat 
weather I Aunt wrote me this week— she had seen you— and that 
you were looking very well— paid you a pretty little compliment, 
which I wont tell you, my love. Now^ mv sweet pet, you are 
wrong in thinking I am not preparing m tne least. I am. I 
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hftyie got very many thinesB, ao dont fear for me. I shall be 
quite ready by Sept. If you are— happy timet How I look for- 
ward to our happy union. It cannot but be hi^py^ we shall love 
each other so. And believe me, it shall be quite different. I 
shall be beside you, so if I do anything wrong, and you check me, 
I shall noTer, nerer, do it again. I shall be all you oould wish. 
Ton shall lore me and I shall obey you. I shall leare all, Sacrifice 
friends, relations, familv, and everything for vour sake, for the 
love I nave for you. I snail never regret it. I have reflected well. 
It is a most important step. I have given it much consideration, 
and I always come to the same conclusion— that I love you, and 
shall be vour wife. Jack told me he saw Madame de M. this 
week, looking so pretty. He must be very happy, so must she. 
I have never met ner since her marriage^ but I am only in Helens- 
burgh in the morning, and always driving. I have not be^i 
ridoing. No one knows why I have not been ridding, not onen P/ 
or M/, but I shall tell yon. The Wilsons and Mr. Young asked me 
to allow them to ride with me. I knew you would not like this. 
and it would cause people to make remarks. I dont think I ahall 
ride this summer — unless it may be with Jack — no other one. 
Belove, give me a letter for next Wednesday. Is this a long 
letter? I shall write Mary. Give her my love, also your sister 
when you write. I hope your mother is well. Have you heard 
lately from Rose? Tell me, darling, how ]^ou are? Do yon sleep 
better than you didP I must say Good night. With ^ery mucn 
fond love, I am thy true, thy loving, thy devoted and roMnitaat 
wife, thy own dear Mmi. 

God bless you and prosper you, keep you in health, and give yon 
all you desire. Adieu, my husband dear. A kiss. A fond 
embrace. I am thine for ever, Mimi L' . 



No. 86. 

Envelope addressed— '* Mr. L'Angelier, Botanical Gardens. 
Glasgow.^' 
M. L' . 

[Helensburgh post-mark, June 27, 1856; reached Glasgow 6.46 
same eveiung ; deliverable next mormng, first delivery.] 

[LSTTBR.] 

Friday Night. 
Beloved, dearly beloved husband, sweet JSmile, how I long to call 
you mine, never more to leave you. What must occur ere that 
takes place, God only knows. I often fear some cloud may yet 
fall on our path and mar our happiness for a long time. I sliaU 
never cause you unhappiness again. No, I was unkind, crurf, 
u^oving, but It shall never be repeated. No, I am now a wife, a 
wife in every sense of the word, and it is my duty to conduct myself 
as such. Yes, I shall behave now more to your mind. I am no 
longer a child. Rest assured I shall be true and faithful wherever 
you are^ d^ love— my constant thought shall be of my EmUe, 
who 18 far, far awav. I only consent to your leaving if you think 
it mil do yon good— I mean, do your health good. Your inoome 
would be quite enough for me— dont for a moment fancy I want 
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jron to better your inoome for me— no, dearest, i am quite con- 
tent with the sum you named. When I first loved you I knew 
▼on were poor. I felt then I would be content with your hty 
noweyer humble it might be. Yes, your home, in whatever place 
or whatever kind, would suit me. If you only saw me now— I 
am all alone in my dittle bedroom — you would never mention vour 
home as being humble. I have a small room on the ground floor, 
verv small, so dont fancy I could not put up in small rooms and 
witn humble fare. But if you think it will do you ecod a tour, 
go by all means for six months or so. I trust you wiU take great 
care of yourself, and not forget your Mimi. Oh! how I love that 
name of Mimi. You shall always call me by that name— and, 
dearest Emile, if ever we should have a daughter I should like you 
to allow me to caU her Mimi for her father's sake. You like 
that name, and I love it. You think I dont confide in you, 
sweet pet; it would, I thought, annoy you if I were to tell you 
all my little trifles — you would sometimes think me stupid. I 
know you would, but I shall do it, as vou ask me. 1 knew, 
dearest, you regretted knowing me ana bein^ eneaged to me 
during the winter the time I was in Edr. Emile, that time was 
the only period since I have known you in which I fedt the least 
degree of coolness for you. When I saw you angry with me, I felt 
cool. Nay, moi>e— one day I met you in Glasgow ; you looked so 
cross at me that when I went home I wrote you a note taking 
farewell of you, as I thought you would be delighted to get quit 
of me. Something struck me it was unkind of me doing so. I 
went to bed, I dreamt of you, I fancied you still loved me, and 
in the morning all my love for you returned. Never again did I 
feel cooi towards you, though I may have made you fancy so by 
my cool letters, Ao, But 1 assure you I love you more and more 
each day. Not an hour passes but I think of yon, of you, my 
best, my kind, dear Emile. But the past we shall both forget — 
though we may often refer to it — and after our marriage we aliall 
then laugh at all our anxious fears. We shall make up for all 
the past then by our loving each other with a sincere heart. 
We must trust each other. You shaill then know all my thoughts. 
I shall have you near me. so I can tell you them — it is difficult to 
put thoughts on paper, at least some thoughts. We shall be the 
env^ of many— of B/ I know. Emile, never fear my friends and 
family casting me off. If they do so, then I shall know they are 
not worth having for friends. If they will cast me off because we 
are poor — why, tney will be much better away from me. If it is 
only for money that your friends love you, their friendship is 
unworthy. I will not love you less because you are poor. No, 
I shall love you ev^n more, try to make you happy and comfortable, 
try to make you forget you are poor. As you ask me, I shall bum 
your l4ut letter. It was my cold which prevented my going to 
Arrdchar. I dont know when we may go now— perhap not at all. 
I have promised to go to Stirling to p^y a visit in August. B/ 
had an invitation to go to Edinburgh Castle next week. The Major 
knew I would not go, so did not invite me. I dont think she will 
go. P/ wont allow ner by herself ^ and I wont go, so I think she 
will have to stay at home— which is much better, don't you think 
soP James goes to Edr. to school in August. I think he will 
go far astray from home and every one — but P/ will have all the 
blame if the Boys are not what they should be. Jack is not pear 
so nice as he was. I think I have answered all your questions. 
I think I feel better this week. I cannot eat. I have not t^en 
any breakfast for about two months, not even a cup of tea— nothing 
till I get my luncheon at 1 o'c. I dont sleep much. I wonder, 
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and 80 does M/, that my looks are not changed, hat I look aa well 
as if I eat and slept well. Adieu, sweet kyve, kind pet hosband 
my own true Emile. I am thine tor ever, thy wife, thy devoted, 
thy own true 

Mmi L'Akokumk. 

Good night. God bliss yon. A kiss, pet lore. 

If, dear love, yon ooald write me as I might get it Tuesday 
morning it would be best, but if you oannot aay then Wednesday. 
FareweB, dear husband of my soul, my own dear lore, mj pet, 
my fond Emile. A kiss. A fond embrace. Good night. A kiss. 

1 o'o. morning. 



No. 37. 

Envelope addressed—" Mr. L'Anoelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

GlssgowT' 

[Helensburgh post-mark, 15th July^ 1866 ; reached Glasgow 6.45 
%ame evening; deliverable next mormng, fint delivery.] 

[Limns.] 

Dearest A beloved Emile, —I shall begin and answer your 2nd 
sheet to me. I was rather stupid our last meeting. But I had a 
cold and did not feel in good spirits, but I shall make up for it our 
next meeting. My promise to you I mean to keep nit to break 
them. I shall do all vou ask me my own sweet diu'ling, my ever 
dear and fond husbana. I shall save ss much of mv monev sa I 
can. Would ;^ou wish me to buy things for mvself , clothes, «c. I 
could do it quite essily— sa you like love. Emile you have made 
a rash promise to me in your Isst letter. Ton say though you 
were dead Mini I shall never marry again this I swear. Now this 
is wrong of you, to say so. Tou will promise me — that if I should 
die you will marry, and that as soon as you can. Is not a man 
more happy with a wife. Is she not a happiness and a comfort to 



him— a solace to him in his sad hours — a nelp to him in his old 
age — a blissin^ to him if he hss a family. No darling Emile yon 
will not promise me such a thing. I think every man as soon as 
he can afford to keep a wife should take a wife— and it would be 
more beneficial to you than to others, as you have no mother nor 
sister here to take care of vou. And darlinsEmile never repeat 
again to me * that life is a burden to you.' Remember you have 
a .wife to think of now. Tes a wife who loves you fondly truly— 
loves you with a heart which bums witfi pure love for you my only 
love. When you are sad think of your Mimi. How I wish I were 
with you to comfort to cheer you my sweet one. Tes darling those 
shall be happy happy days, which I hope shall not be long of 
coming. Do not fear, I shall be so kind to you — when you are cross 
I shall give you a kiss and ask you to be my own sweet dear little 
Emile. When you smile no one can help loving you — yoii look so 
kind 80 loving — ;ju8t as I like to see you look my fond my ever dear 
dear husband. I asked Jack yesterday if he had seen you. He said 
Tes I saw him on Friday in a cab with a Lady and Gentleman. 
Said how did he look— and he said he thought very cross. He has 
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fpt a very fast look Jack of late— he is not improTing, aod James 
16 just a Tery bad little fellow, he swears and goes on at a great 
rate. P/ thinks it clever. But he will be broken in when he goes 
to school. I think he will be a little Blackguard if he goes on at 
the present style. "When I am away your letters will be quite safe. 
I go on Wednesday— return on Friday. I don't know if I shall 
be able to write you, but shall if I can. We are to have some 
Edr. friends on Fridfav so we must be home. Minnooh was here 
to-day again (Monday). Only left on Saturday and back to-day 
aeain. He was here for four hours. He brought a fellow 
Weymias with him. I think he might have a little better feelins 
than come so soon knowing that every one down here has heara 
the report resardins mrself and him — even for the people on our 
own place. rt and M/ were much displeased at him— they said 
nothing, but M/ said it was enough to make pepple think there 
was something; in the report. Say nothing to him in passing — 
it will only mSke him rude if you say anything. Adieu aear love. 
I shall answer the rest of your letter again. Adieu sweet one of 
my soul, my own ever dear A ever beloved husband, much much 
love to you beloved pet. I am thy own true wife thy fond and 
ever devoted and loving ICim L^Angslisb. 

My sweet beloved & dearest Emile. I shall begin and answer 
your dear ilong letter. In the first place, how are you— better, I 
trust. Tou know I did feel disappointed at our marriage not 
taking place in Spt. But as it could not. wh^, then, I just made 
up my mind to be content, and trusty that it may be ere long. 
We shall fix about that our next meeting, which I hope wont be 
long. Emile, dear husband, how can you express such words — 
that you mar my amusements and that you are a bore to meP Fie, 
fie, dear Emile I You must not say so again, you must not even 
think so— it is so very unkind of you. Why, I would be very 
unhappy if you were not near me. I did laugh at your pinning 
my little flower to your shirt. I always put your flowers into 
Books in the Drawing-room — thei« I can go and look at them at 
any time. Do not weep, darling, fond husband— it makes me sad 
to think yon weep. Do not do it, darling. A fond embrace and 
dear kiss to you, sweet and mnch-loved Emilo, I shall do 
all I can to please you and retain your truly dear, fond love. 
You know I have wished as much as you do to give you my like- 
ness But I have not had an opportunity. I promise j^u you shall 
have it 9ome day— so that promise wont be broken. If I did not 
sign my name, it was for no reason. Unless it is to a stranger, 1 
never do put Smith— only Madeleine. You shall, dear love, have 
all your letters back. Emile, love, you are wrong. If I did 
feel cool towards you in winter, I never gave one thought of love 
to any other. No other image has ever filled my heart since I 
knew you. I might admire some people, but, on my soul, I never 
did love, since I knew you, any but you my own dear fond and 
ever beloved Emile. I am so slad you go and take a walk on 
Sunday. I would rather you did so as go to Church, as I think 
the country air would do yon more good, and you can read prayers 
be yourself in the evening. Adieu for the present your wife 

YouB Mini L'Anoelikr. 
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No. 89. 

Enrelope addressed—'' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow/' 

[Lbttbb.] 

Friday EYening. 
My beloved, my ever darlins Emile,— I got home this eTening. 
but with a rery bad cold. 1 feel ^aite iU to-night— sick ana 
headache. I got my feet damp, but i shall take care and be soon 
well. Darling pet, how are you? It was impossible for me to 
write you for Saturday, as I would have been obliged to have 
given my letter to one of the family— to Post. I did not see the 
post-office. Tou will, I know, darling, sweet Emile, excuse me» 
and say nothing about it. Oh I sweet, dear love, how very much 
I love and adore you. Tou are my own, yes, m¥ own dear, sweet 
husband, my Emile. I was much charmed with the fine scenery 
all about Arrochar on Thursday, a pretty fine day. We went to 
the top of Loch Lomond, driving, and had Luncheon in one of the 
beautiful glens, and returned to Arrochar in the afternoon. Our 

S&rty were some people from Perth I did not know^ and the two 
riersons (your friend's brothers). Do you know Uenry Grierson 
well? Instead of drivins all the way home to-day, I went on 
board of the steamer at Tarbet, and and went out at Luss, and 
drove home in our own carriage. The Griersons came with us — they 
went on to Glasgow. I shall tell you something that will please 
my own sweet husband— I was the only Lady of the party who 
received no kisses from the gentlemen. I would not nave done 
such a thing — and, of course, when I said I would not allow such 
a thing no one asked me. Now. Emile darling, tell me how you 
are, and where you are going to lodge. My own, my ever beloved 
Emile, I never meet with any one like yon, my own love. No, 
Emile. I never meet with any one, but I compare you— and they 
are all so far inferior. I think myself fortunate in having got suck 
a nice, dear, sweet, loving, littde pet husband. I do love you with 
my heart and soul. Tou are my all, the only one I love, the only 
one I long to be with. My love increases daily. Tou will not 
have been busy this week. I do so hope you shall often not be 
busy after we are married, then I shall have you a^ to mvself. 
I shall have you all the day by my side— but that would spoil me. 
I fear you will be too kind to me. I shall be so devoted to you, 
my own sweet, dear pet. I wish you were here. I would ask 
leave to write no more, as I feel ill. reailiy ill, with cold. I got my 
feet wet in crossing a stream, ana had to drive 15 mUes without 
getting them dried. Love, excuse me to-night; you shall have 
an extra letter for it. Now, sweet pet, God bliss and prosper 
you. Take care of yourself. Much love and fond embraces from 
thy devoted wife, thy true and faithful Mnn. 

Adieu, sweet dove, my own dear Emile. I wish I were with 
you to-night — it would make me feel well. Adieu, sweet love. 
A kiss. 

Saturday Morning. 

Dearest and ever beloved, — I am just goins; down to Helensburgh. 
I feel better this morning, but not welL But M/ is so ill she can 
not go out, so I must go. Darling, I know you would be dis- 
appointed at not having a letter from me this morning, but, 
darling, I could not. I must stop, as M/ is beside me. Adieu, 
dear dove. I am thy true wife, thy own fond, devoted 

MiMi L'Anoxlixb. 
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No. 41. 

[Post-mark, July 24, yeiu* illegible.] 

[Lkttxr.] 

Tuesday Morning, 
July 24th. 

My own beloved Emide,—! hope and trust you arrived safe home 
on Monday. I did so enjoy your kind visit on Sunday. It makes 
me feel in good spirits for a week after seeing you. Oh I I wish I 
could see you often— it would be such a comfort to both of us. 
But I hope there is happiness in store for us yet. When we are 
married it will be my constant endeavour to please you and to add 
to your comfort. I shall try to study you, and when you get a 
Utile out of temper I shall try and pet vou, dearest — Siss and fondly 
vou. I was not astonished at your thinking me cool, for I really 
nave been in fault. But it is my way. But I must change it to 
vou. I shall try and be more affectionate for the future. You 
know I love you dearly. Ah I Emile, you possess my love. I 
could not love any other as I do you, and believe me, I shall ever 
remain true to vou. I think a woman who can be untrue ought 
to be banished from society. It is a most heartless thins. After 
your disappointment, dearest Emile. I wonder you would nave had 
any confidence in another. But I reel that you have confidence in 
me, or you would not love me as you do. I long for the day 
when we shall be always together. When I left you on Sunday 
I wae just in time to meet papa in the Drawing Room. After 
luncheon two Gentlemen, mv little brother James, and myself ^ 
went and had a walk of 7 miles — across the hill to Loch Lomond. 
How often I wished you had been with me, I cannot tell. I do 
not enjoy any other one's company, but yours. Tour likeness is 
such a oomfort to me. When ever I think of my own dear Emile, 
I go and look at you, I never saw such a good likeness, I love it 
truly. I owe you very many thanks for it. I shall try and get 
mine for you before you leave. Tell me beloved if there is any- 
thing I can do to please you. Do tell me if you love me. a. 
told me she saw you. On Sunday, one of the ladies in Mama's 
carnage saw you and fancy she fell in love with your apperance. 
I did not wonder at that in the least— as I was quite charmed 
with you— I do not wonder at young ladies admiring you. I feel 
quite proud at the thought's of having such a very nice-looking 
husband. But it is not only your apperance that makes me fed 
proud of you— but your superior mind, and ways of thinkine fxx)m 
other young men. I look upon * fast ' young men NOW witli 
horror. I shall expect a letter from you on Saturday first the 
(28th)— Miss Bruce, P— 0— Row. I shall write you before that. 
All our friends left us yesterday. I think B. and some of the 
family are goins to the Bridge of Allan this week-— on Wednesday 
to be home on Saturday. Mama does not like me to leave home 
much— as she says things so all wrong when I am away. She 
depends too much on me. I can assure you it is no easy work to 
manage such a larfl;e household. I often feel glad that I have 
been accustomed to house-keeping— as I shall find the use of it 
some day. Now this is a very loni; letter for me and written 
so small. Adieu beloved. May Qod bless you is my earnest 
prayer. And with kind love and a fond embrace Believe me 
to be yonr devoted Mtmi. 

Mias Bruce 

Post Office 
Row 

Saturday the 28th. 
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Ma^leine Smith. 

No. 4S. 

Enrelope addressed—'' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow^' 

[Posted at Row ; Helensburgh post-mark, day not legible, July, 
1866; reached Glasgow July, 1856.] 

[Letter.] 

Saturday Night, 11 o'c. 
BeloTed and darling husband, dear Emile,— I have just reoeired 
▼our letter. A thousand kind thanks for it. It is kind, and I shall 
love you more for writing me such a letter. Dearest, I do love 
you for telling me all you think of me. Emile, I am sorry you 
are ill. I trust to God you are better. For the love of heaven 
take (care) of yourself. Leave town for a day or two. Yes, darling, 
by aU means go to Mrs. M'Lan's. It will do you much good 
—only, come back t- me. Tes, Emile, you ought, in those sad 
moments of yours, tv. consider jou have a wife. I am as much your 
wife as if we had been married a year. You cannot, will not, 
leave me, vour wife. Oh t for pity's sake do not go. I will do 
all you ask— only remain in this country. I shall keep all my 
promises. I shall not the thoughtless and indifferent to you. On 
my souL I love you and adore you with the love of a wife. I will 
do anything, I will do all you mention in your letters to please 
vou. only do not leave me or forsake me. I entreat of ^ou, my 
nusoand, my fondly loved Emide, only stay and be my guide, my 
husband dear. You are my all, my omv, dear love. Uave 
confidence in me, sweet pet. Trust me. Heaven is my witness. I 
shall never prove untrue to you — I shall, I am your wife. No 
other one shall I ever marrv. I promise I shall not go about the 
sts., Emile, more than you have said. We went about too much. 
I shall not go about much. But one you must promise 
me is this, tnat if you should meet me at a time in 
B/ St. or S/ St. you will not look on me crossly. 
For it almost made me weep on the st. last winter sometimes when 
you hardly looked at me. I shall take lessons in water colours. I 
shall tell you in my next note what I intend to study. It will 
rather amuse you. P/ gave me the dog " Sambo,** Bkye breed, 
*' Pedro,** the coachman got for me, English Breed. They had 
their names when I got them. I am sorry you dislike medons, as 
they are rather a favourite of mine. I hope, dear pet Emile, you 
will get nice Lodgings. I always thought the Gardens were too 
far away from your oflSce. How nicely the 12/. would auit us at 
Hillheaa. I hope we mav meet soon. P/ or M/ are not going 
from home. We intendea to post to Arrochar, so it would be no 
use your being in the Boat. I shall not see you till the nights are 
a little darker. I can trust C.H.— she widi never tell about our 
meetings. She intends te be married in November. But she may 
cbanqre her mind. Now, Emile, I shall keep all my promises I 
have made to you. I shall love and obey you— my duty as your 
wife is to do so. I shall do all you want me. Trust me. Keep 
yourself easy. I know what awaits me if I do what you disapprove 
—off you wa. That shall always be in my mind— Go, never to 
return. The day that occurs I hope I may die. Yes—I shall 
never look on the face of man again. You would die in Africa. 
Your death would be at my hands— God forbid ! Trust me, I love 
you— yes, love you for yourself alone. I adore you with my heart 
and soul. Emile, I swear to you I shall do all you wish and ask 
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me. I love yon more than life. I am tiiine. Thine own Mimi 
L'Angelier. Emile, you shall have aU your letters the first time 
we meet. It may cost me a sigh and pane, but you shall have 
them all. I wonder what you would do witn one of my drawings 
— a stupid, black-looking thing. Minnoch left this morning — 
■ay notmng to him in passing. It will only give him oause to say 
you did not behave in a eentlemanily manner. Do not do it. Ha 
said nothing to me out of ^laoe, but I was not a moment with him 
by myself. I did not wish to be alone with him. Horrook's 
18 gone to England, so you need not put yourself about to ask if 
he shewed the letter. M'K. saw it. They were all with me 
when M'K. spoke to me. He will never be a gentlemaiiy even 
with the Red Coat A 80th Regt. He goes to Ireland in three 
weeks — he is in London now. We have an old gentleman of 86 
years in the house just now, and he is trying, as he says, to make 
love to me. Poor old man, it is wonderfud to see him. He has 
taken a lot of your last kisses from me. But you would not 
mind that if vou saw the poor old man. His brother is here, too ; 
be is only 74. Their name is Bald. I shall do all I can with 
Janet, poor child. She fell down the back stairce.. and has hurt 
her Ieg[ very much— so much so that she was obliged to go to bed. 
You will see her in Sept. She (;oee to school then. I shall answer 
your letter the next time I write. Love, my pet, my husband, my 
fond and ever dearly beloved Emile. Gooa night. May God 
arant you better health. Be happy. I will do all you wish, 1 
snail keep my promise — this I swear. Be happy — weep no more. 
Adieu, sweet one. I am thy wife, thy own fond pet — 

Madeleine Smith, alias Mimi L'Angblisb. 



No. 46. 

[Lbttbr.] 

Dearest Mary, ~ What a length of time since I have written you I 
But Emile told me you were at Qourock. I hopeyou enjoyed your 
visit and felt benefited from the change of air. What fine weather 
wo have now, though it has been long in making its apperance. 
To-day is charming. They have all gone out driving, and I am 
obliged to remain at home^ as we expect some friends, and it does 
not look very hospitable tor visitors to arrive and find no one to 
receive them. That is why I am not out. Were you in Helens- 
burgh one day about ten days ago. I thought it was like you, 
but I could not say. My sister and I were at Arrochar last week. 
I had never been there, and I was quite delighted with the wild 
highland soenery. We were on Loch Lomond— it is indeed the 
Queen of Scottish Lakes. The water was like a sheet of glass — the 
sky so blue and clear — in fact it was more like a picture than 
reality. Nothing I enjoy so much as fine soenery, and next to the 
soenery itself comes a fine picture of the same subject. I have been 
too busy for sometime, so nave not had so much reading as I should 
like. Mama has not oeen well, and that has occupied a good part 
of my time ; but next week I sha#ll bejnn aiccain, as by that time 
I think she shall be ouite convalescent. Sinoe I last wrote you I have 
read " Sidney Smith's Life," and I like it very much, i have also 
read " Life of Lord Oookbum," which I did not much like. The 
oharacters mentioned are all too old for me to remember, so I 
could not take the same interest in it an older person would. I am 
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now at the life of '* Sir R. Peel," but there ia so much regarding 
Politics in it, that I find it rather dry sort of reading; bat papa 
asked me to read it, so I shall do it. 

I have got two dogs now to make pets of, "Pedro" and 
''Sambo," both of them terriers. They are most affectionate* 
Their ereat delight is kiUing rats, and I assure you I gratify them 
in their desire. I fear I shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
you yet this summer, as I know of nothing that shall call me to 
Glasgow, till I oome for the winter. I do long to be acquainted 
with you, and I don't see how it can be managed. I think I must 
just have patience, and wait for a little time yet. All things may 
yet end well, but I rather fear dear Emile and I shall have 
annoyances yet. But we most hope for the best. Adieu for the 
present. With kind love, I am, dear Mary, yours affectly., 

Muci. 
Friday afternoon. 



No. 47. 

Envelope addressed—" For Mr. L'Angelier, at 10 Both well Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Heiensburgh post-mark. August, 1856, day illegible; reached 
Glasgow, 6.45 p.m., 14th August, 1856; deliverable next morning 
by first delivery.] 

[Lbttkb.] 

Wednesday afternoon. 

Beloved A ever dear Emile,— All bv myself. So I shall write 
to you, dear husband. Your visit of last night is over. I longed 
for it. How fast it passed-— it looked but a few minutes ere you 
left me. You did, love, look cross at first, but thank Heaven ^ou 
looked yourself ere you left — Your old smile. Dear fond Enule, 
I love you more and more. Emile, I know you will not go far away 
from me. I am your wife. You cannot leave me^for ever. Gould 
vou, Emile P I spoke in jest of your going lasB night. For I 
fdo not think you will go very far from me^ Emi'ie, your wife. 
Would you leave me to end my days m misery. 1 do 
not think you need expect to get the Australian situation — 
there are always people ready to fill such situations, friends of 
those conected with it. You have given up your situation in 
Huggins. Get another you say not in Glasgow. Well, trv some 
other Town in Scotland, or if you would go to England, then we 
might have a chance of seeing each other sometimes. But 
to j^o to Australia never more to come back to your wife, vour 
Mini— unkind of you, Emile, to think of such. Will notning 
pensuade you to remain in Huggins P Emile, my husband, I do not 
intend to make any promises, as I know you won't receive them or 
hdieve them (fearful thing, but it is my own fault). But I know 
now pretty well what yon would like me to do, and what you 
dislike, so I shall by actions try and retain your dear love. I shadl 
do all I can that 1 know shall please you. I shall not go out as I 
did, but I need you make promises. It shall be actions. What 
made me feel a littlo vexed with you last nij|^£ was this — You 
went back on last winter, and that you promised me you would 
not do. I have done all I could to try and make myself better. 
I hope you got home safe, and were none the worse of it. How 
kind of you, sweet love, to come so far to see me. Thank you, 
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4oTe. A fond dear embrace — a kiss, dear lore, my own sweet 
£biile, my best loved husband. Forgire me — and be what we onoe 
were. I thank you so much for these grapes, they were so very 
nice and cool. I shall not wear '' Crinoline/' as you dont like it 
It is off to-day. No one heard you last night. Next night it shall 
be a different window ; that one is much too small. I must see you 
before you go to Badgmore. I am so glad I have your letters, as 
they are such a pleasure to me. I read and read them over and 
oyer again— and I love them so. I hope you will correct the person 
who told you of our haying been at the Tweedie's and Raits. I 
haye seen Mr. Rait in the shop— when I was in with Papa — but 
that is all. And I haye heard M/ say she has met Mrs. Halt at parties, 
but that is all. I never spoke to Mies Rait. I knew her by sight, but 
tiiat is all. James ca led at the Tweedies while they were at Stone. 
I dont like the family — there is no great respect attached to Mr. 
T.'s name. As for Tweedie, junr., I dont know him eyen by sight. 
80, sweet doye, you may hear much that is false when you haye 
heard of two such simple things being wrong. I shall tell Jack 
eome day you know Miss Dougall, the Dr. daughter in Elembank 
Place. I remember long Ions ago of seeing you meet that young 
Lady opposite to Aunt's winoows, whether by appointment or not 
I cannot say. Aunt told me then you were engaged to her. 
I had a letter from Aunt this momine. in which she says she saw 
you — but you did not look wedl. YourHQair is so long that it makes 
you look (now dont be angry) not near so good looking. Are you 
oroes at me for saying that. No, loye, you aio not. I must haye 
a letter from you yery soon — the beginning of the week, perhaps 
Wednesday, Miss Bruce P.O; Bow. You shall tell me all vour 
arrangements. I was in Helensburgh this morning early — making 
markets. I wonder often what they would do if I were not here. 
M/ neyer goes to a shop herself. I must stop. Adieu, loye. 
Adieu, sweet husband. I am thy Witb, tht Mihi. 

Wednesday night, 11 o'clock. 
Beloyed husband, — This time last night you were with me. 
To-night I am all alone. Would we had not to part. How happy, 
happy we would be. Yes I long for the time when we shall be 
united neyer more to part. I long for it eyerv day. I woudd giye 
the world to be with you — yes, my loye, to be near you — to liye 
with you. Time, I hope, will pass quickly when we snail be one, 
sweet dear loye. You must not leaye me to go out of Europe, 
Emile, consider your old Mother, if you go you will neyer see her 
more, and your dear sisters, and your Mini. Can you leaye me for 
eyer. Could you come ana take farewell of Mini for oyer. Could 
you break my heart by tellins me '' this^ Mini, is the last time I 
shall see you." Could you do this, Emile— Emile, my only loye, 
my sweet dear husband? I loye you more this night than eyer. 
Do, beloyed, stay near me, my onl^ friend, my only loye. My 
friends, eyery one of them, are nothing to me compared with you. 
You, and you only, are the only being I loye — on this Earth. You 
could not liye in a far country, you would die. Emile giye one 
serious thoujdit to it, and make the resolye that you will not leaye 
England. Thank you again for coming to see me. I shall neyer 
be able to thank you for all your kindness to me, my loye, my own 
beloyed Emvle. bear, fond pet, I trust to God you are well. I 
shall wait with anxiety till Wednesday for your letter. I could 
not ask it before that day, as you might not haye time. Sweet 
dear loy^ Good night. May heayen guide you and change your 
mind. May God prosx>er yon, and may you long health— long life 
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and proaperity. Adieu, dear love. A fond embrace. A dear 
Bweet jdfls to tnee mj Emband, my only k>Te. Adien^I am thy 

WxFB, TST Mini ITAvQmLnE. 

I.ahall write yon Friday for Saturday to Mrs. Jenkins. Adieu 
Bweet loTe adieu a kiaB. 



No. 49. 

Eny^Iope addressed—" Mr. L'Angelier, at 10 Boihwell Street, 
Glasgow." 

[Row, Helensburgh, and Glasgow post-marks, both illegible ; Row 
post-mark also illegible.] 

[Lettsb.] 

Thursday evening. 
My own dear Emile, how muat I thank you for your kind, dear 
letter. Accept a fond embrace and dear kisses and assurances that 
I love you as much as ever and have never regretted what has 
occurred. I forgive ^ou freely from my heart for that picture— 
never do the same thing again. I am better, though I have still 
oold — it is more my cough that annoys me. 1 do wish I could get 
rid of that cough. I often fear it is not a good cough ; it has been 
going and comins all summer, but I shall take great care dear love 
for your sake. I nope you wiU get away^4o you not find the horror 
of being obliged to ask a master leave to go from home for a short 
time. I do wish you were your own master. Will you not try when 
in England to get some other situation with a larger income. I wish 
rou could get one out of Glasgow. You dislike Glasgow, and so do 
—try and see what you can do while you are away. I cannot see 
you eie you go, for which I am sorry. Tou forget that my little 
sister is in my Bed Room, and I could not go out bjr the window 
or leave the house and she there. It is only when P. is away I can 
see you, for then Janet sleeps with M. You see I cannot see you. 
If you go on Monday, DONT write me ag^ain till I tell you. If you 
do not go, write me so as I may not write to Badgemore C.H. I 
shall not write to Badgemore till the end of the week. I like Miss 
Williams letter. I think she is very nice. I like her ere I have 
seen her. Excuse me, but I always just say what I think, but I 
dont like the other young lady. I cannot tell yon what it is, but 
there is something 1 dont like. I judge much of a person from 
their letters ana handwriting. I maybe wrong — sne may be 
nice. Jack is still in pain with his leg, but quite able to walk with 
a halt. What a stupid boy you are. I told what I liked in the 
August " Blackwood.'* I shall read the Sept one on Monday. I 
think you should not mind getting a Ring, out you shall have the 
siae. I dont (know) which finger it ought to be I am sure. I have 
never iiQJ^ced these things, f did tell you at one time that I did 
not like William Minnoch, but he was so plesant that he quite 
raised himself in my estimation. I wrote to his sisters to see if they 
would come and visit us next week, also him, but they can not. 1 
hope you shall have fine weather while you are away. It will do yon 
BO much good, and cheer you up — wont it. love? You ask me wnat 
I have Ineen reading. Well then I shall tell you. The lives of 
*' Lenardo de Vinci, and ** M. Angelo," also '* Andrea del Sarto" 
— all first-clasB painters. I am fond of reading the lives of painteni. 
The life of Andrea del Sarto quite makes me feel melancholy. His life 
was a life of unhappiness — he was a prey to sorrow — he never knew 
what it was to be happv — he died early deserted by all — even by his 
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wile— 9«a by hk wife, the one who shonid have stayed by him— and 
ehaied all hia aorrowa and anzietiea. Mrs Grieraon hw not oonw. 
She will be to-morrow—- we have iwople from the Highlands wira 
oa. Thia ia aach a horrid oold night— the wind la howling— and 
rain— it makea me feel ao aad. There are two things I diahke— the 
noiae of waters and the wind— perhaps joa may like them both 
do yon, love? I muat stop aa my oanole la juat ^ing out— eo dear 
•darling Emile I shall wiah you good-night wishing you were here 
by me. God bliss you and make you happy. I shall write you for 
Monday. Adieu, my aweet, my ever dear and fond Emile. A kisa 
a fond embrace much dear lore from me your own for ever, your 
truly fond and devoted Mimi L'Anoelieb. 

After I am ^rour wife I shall be obliged to sign my name as 
Madeleine Mimi L'Angelier— will that be the way. Dont yon 
think it will be long enough without my 4th name of Hamilton. 

M.M.H.L. 

Adieu, sweet love a kias my pet fond and ever dear husband my 
•own ever dear Emile yours for ever. 

Saturday, night, half-past 12 o'clock. 
My own dear Emile,— I must bid you adieu in this note. May you 
enjoy your trip, be happy with your friends, and may you again 
return in healtn, safetv, and happiness to Glasgow. I hope and 
trust the chanze may do you good, that you shall put in a stock 
of health for the winter months. I hope you feel well and strong. 
I am better though still coFd. When I get in to a breeae I cough — 
but I shall be aM well soon. Adieu, my dear love. May you escape 
all danger — be careful of yourself for my sake. We have a lot of 
friends to dinner to night. I do wonder if you are in 'Helensburgh 
to-night. I fancy no— something says you are not. I had an 
invitation yesterday from some friends in London to go and pay 
Irhem a viait (not fiessie), but M. would not allow me — ao I have 
declined, for which I am very sorry. We are to have friends from 
Ireland next week, among the number a verv nice young fellow 
with large moustache. If you wish to cut adl tne hair off your face, 
why then do it, but I am sure it wont improve your appearance 
in the least. Now be a dear good little husband mine, and excuse 
me writing you a longer note — it is ao late. A fond dear embrace, 
much love and lots of kisses. Adieu my sweet love, take care oi 
yourself. A kias, a fond embrace from Thy ever true and ever 
devoted dear Mimi L'ANOELiaB. 

I shall write to you to Badgemore the end of the week, about 
Thursday. Adieu sweet love ever and ever yours 

Mnii L. 



No. 61. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 BothweU Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Helensburgh post-mark, Sept. 29, 1866; reached Glasgow 6.46 
aame evening; deliverable next morning, firist delivery.] 

[LXTTIB.] 

My own ev«r dear Emile^— I did not write yon on Saturday aa 
C H. waa not at home, so I could not get it poated. I hope, love, 
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you are home and well — quite well — and quite able to stand all 
the cold winds of winter. I am quite well— quite free of oold. I 
dont think I can ^ee yoa this week. Bat I think next Monday night 
I shall as P/ and M/ are to be in liidr., but my only thought is 
Janet — what am I to do with herP I shall haye to wait till she is 
asleep, which may be near 11 o'G. But you may be sure I shall 
do it as soon as 1 can. I expect great pleasure at seeing you. As 
a faTOur do not refer to what is past. I shall be kind and good, 
dear sweet love, my own my best lored husband — I do lore tou 
very much. Wnat oold weather we have had. Mr. Minoch nas. 
been here since Friday— he is most agreeable — I think— we shall 
see him very often this winter — he says we shall — and P/ being so 
fond of him I am sure he shall a^ him in often. I hope to hear 
from you yery soon. Will vou loye write me soon. You know 
how much 1 doye to hear from you. Nothing giyes me more 
pleasure— sweet loye, my own dear JBmile. There is a chance I may 
be in Glasgow to-morrow, but I am not sure till I see P/ to-night, 
but B. is with me, and I would not see you. I may not go, but I 
think we shall, lliere is a chance of our being in Glasgow the end 
of Oct. P/ is not well, and he finds it too mucSi going up and down 
— but I can write no more at present, so with yery kind much loye- 
and kisses a fond embrace Belieye me, eyer youns, most truly 
and fondly your own, your eyer dear Mimi. 

I haye just got word of the death of my old sweetheart in Edr^ 
for which I am not in the deast sorry — loye again to you sweet loye. 
Adieu, eyer yours, 

Mimi. 



No. 63. 



Enyelope addressed-'' Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklinr 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.'' 

[Helensburgh post-mark, October, day and year illegible ; reached 
Glasgow, October 8, year illegible ; dehyerable next morning, first 
deliyery.J 

[LSTTMt.] 

Tuesday morning. 
My dear Emile,— The day is codd so I shall not go out— so I shall 
spend a little time in writing you. Our meeting last night war 
peculiar. Emile you are not reasonable. I do not wonder at your 
not loying me as you once did. Emile I am not worthy of you. 
You deserye a better wife than I. I see misery before me this 
winter. I would to God we were not to be so near Mr. M. 
You shadl hear all stones and belieye them. You will say I am 
indifferent because I shall not be able to see you much. I forgot 
to tell you last ni^t that I shall not be able of an eyening to let 
you in— my Boom is next to B. and on the same floor as the front 
door. I shall neyer be able to spend the happy hours we did last 
winter. Our letters I dont see now I am to do. M. will watdi 
eyery post. I intended to speak to you of all this last night— but 
we were so engaged otherways. I do hope you got home safe, and 
that you haye got no oold— tell me loye. I could not sleep all' 
night. I thoughx; of your unhappjr apperance- you shed tears loye 
—but I did not. Yes, you must think me oool— but it is my nature. 
I neyer did loye any one till I loyed you— and I shall neyer loye 
another. Loye, Emile, my sweet Darling, causes unhappiness ii> 
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more ways than one. I know you will. I feel sure yon wilL quarrel 
with me this winter. I know it well, sweet love — but 6oa only 
knows, dearest, that I have no desire ever to be parted from you, 
80, Emile, my own sweet Emile, if we should ever part it will be 
on 70ur side, not mine. I sometimes fancy you are disappointed 
wi^ me. I am not what you once thought I was. I 
am too much of a child to pleaae you. I am too fond 
of amusement to suit your fancy. I am too indifferent, and I do 
not mind what the world says, not in the least — I never did. I 
promise to marry vou knowing I would never have my father's 
consent. I would be oblig^ to marry you in a clandestine way. 
I knew you were poor. All these I did not mind. I knew the 
world would condemn me for it but I did not mind. I trust we 
have days of happiness before us — but God knows we have days of 
misery too. Emile, my own, my ever dear husband, I have sufitered 
much on your account from my family. They have laughed at mv 
love for you — they taunted me regarding you. I was watched all 
last winter. I was not allowed out by mysedf for fear I should 
meet you — but if I can I shall cheat them this winter. I shall 
advoid you »t first^ and that may cause them to allow me out by 
myself. I shall write you as often as I can — but it cannot be three 
times a week as it has oeen. And speaking of writing you, I intend 
to change the day — Monday, it is not convenient for to post a letter 
for you on Sunday— so it shall rather be Tuesday. I thank you very 
much, my dear love, for being at such trouble to come and see me. 
I thank you truly from my eoul & do accept a dear embrace. I 
shall never forget last nig^t. There is a sentence still in my ear 

gou said about God strioking you dead if ever you meet me again 
iinoe my childhood tJiat is a sentence I have ahuddered to near 
expressed. When I was very young, about 5 years, a woman made 
use of that sentence on my Grand papa's farm, and she wae struck 
dead that hour— it has never left me since. I heard you say it. 
I do hope you were none the worse of comins out, were you— 
darline Emile, believe me, I love you— yea, I do, and that most 
sincerely. I have come to the conclusion that you do not know 
me. If you were with me lozig you would know me better — it is 
only those I love that I am indifferent too — even mj Dog— which I 
love — sometimes I hate it, and for no reeon — it is on^ a fancy 
which I cannot help. To strangers it is different. I do love you 
truly fondly. Do you still wish to show your Likeness to a friend? 
I hooe I did not show much temper to you last night did I sweet 
lover Adieu for the present. A very fond embrace to you, sweet 
dear husband. I am thy ever true and ever loving and dear 

MnaL'. 

Wednesday. 
My own dear Little Pet,— I hoi>e you are well. M/ and P/ got 
home last nieht. I don't know if I should send you the note I 
wrote yesterday. If you dont like it burn it. like a dear. I am 
well— and I do love you very very much. I hope to Have a letter 
from you some day next week— C.H. Sweet dear, we are quite full 
of company. Saturday and Monday we are to have a large diimer 
party. I shall tell you in my next letter the way I think we shall 
do with your Letters in the winter. Adieu dear love a very fond 
embrace — much much love and kisses, your own your ever dear 
k>ving little Mna. 
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No. 56. 

Bnvdope addressed—" Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. JenkinB, 11 FranUiii 
Place, Great Western Boad, Glasgow." 

[Helensbargh, post-nuurk, Oct. 20, 1856; reaohed Glasgow 6.46 
«ame evening ; deliyerable next morning, first delirery.] 

[LamB.] 

Sunday evening, 11 oc. 
Mv very dear Emile,— This has been a long wet nasty day. I 
would have given the world if you had been here to talk to me. I 
have been so stupid it would only have been yoa that oould have 
made me feel alive. I hope you are quite well. Is not this horrid 
bad weather. Next Sunday about tnis time you sfiall be with me 
lovOj D. V. I hope to God me may enjoy the meeting. P/ and li/ 
leave this on Saturday to return on Monday. If to-morrow is fine 
I am going down to Dumbarton to pay several visits — we have a 
dinner party in the afternoon. I think we shall leave this for Town 
in three weeks, that is, if the house shall be ready for us. P/ is 
very busy with some matters connecting the oominp El«ctionB — so 
we wont be able to go to Bridge of Allan. James is liking school 
very much — only, poor boy, he complains of not getting enough 
sugar or Butter— fancy, he pays £80 for his board alone— it is far 
too much for such a boy — Is it not. Janet is not well — she has a 
dreadful bad cold. Do you know I have taken a ^eat dislike to 
O.H. I shall try and do without her aid in the winter. She has 
been with us four years, and I am tired of her, but I wont show it 
to her so dearest love be easy on that point. I know who it was 
that saw me walking to Helensburgh, and told you. It was the 
Kennedys. A few minutes before I met them I had been jumping 
and running with my large Newfoundland Dog " Major '' and when 
I saw it was them I thanked my stars I was walking — tneir brother 
was with them — I did not know them. B/ knew them, and told me 
it was them. P/ has sold his horse, and the one he has got he is 
not going to bring down here this season. I am to have a pony to 
myself next summer. I told a horse jockey man to look out for one 
yesterday. I think P/ means to drive a pair next summer. Any- 
thing for a little more expense. Dear love I love you so very 
much, I cannot tell you how much. Tou are my very dear little 
husband, my very dear sweet Emile— nothing I know will change 
you— you are my dear only love— I am yours, yes, your very own 

So you still like your Lodgings. If yon are not coming on the 
Sunday night but Saturday, remember you are to come on which 
ever night suits you. 

Monday morning. 

Write me for Saturday if you are to be on Saturday night. If I 
dont hear from you then you will be on the Sunday. I am just 
going off to Dumbarton. The carriage will be here in ten minutes, 
and I am to have breakfast before I go — so with love. I am just 
up, half'past 10 o'o — you are horrified— a kiss darling of my soul. 
Adieu my x>et my love ever your own your fond ifc dear 

MiMI L'Angjslikr. 
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No. 67. 

E&yelope iddrooood—'* Mr. L* Angelier, at Mra. Jenkina, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow, NoFember, day and year not legible ; deliver- 
able between half -past 1 and 3 p.m.] 

[LSTTXB.] 

Friday night, 12 o'c. 
My own darling, my dearest Emile,— 1 would hare written yoa 
ere tins, but as I did not intend to be out till Saturday, I saw no 
ose in writing. 1 have not been out sinoe Wednesday, when I was 
in a oab, and I thought I saw you in St^ Vincent Street, but I was 
not sure. Deiest love. I hope vou are* more cheerful, and not sad. 
Oh. for your own wif e s sake do not be sad ; it makes your Mimi 
feel sorry to think her husbimd is sad. Darline, try and not get low 

Pirited. I hope vour colds are better. It is horrid, cold weather, 
have a fire night and day in my Bed Room, yet I am cold. I 
dislike winter weather. Sweet love, I have thought more of you for 
this last fortnight than ever I did— you are mv constant thought. 
Emile is the only name ever on my lips. A fond embrace, sweet 
darling. Did you go to the concert? I did. Jack went, he came 
in, had ordered the cab, and brought me my eloves — (he ail ways 
does that when I am going out with him) so I went and B/. I 
looked at every one but could not see my husband. Mr. M. was 
there with with his horrid <^d sister — but I only bowed to them. I 
have not seen any of them yet. I dont understand why P/ has not 
asked him to dinner yet. Mr. Kirk was ill with cold, and so he 
staved at home with F/ and M/. I shall send vou the likeness some 
nignt soon, perhaps next week, but you shall navejt. I shall send 
it to your Lodsdng. There is rather a coolness with us and Aunts 
this season. We shall not see them much. We have only seen 
them onoe. Sweet love, you should set those brown "Envelopes — 
they would not be so muoh seen as white ones put down into my 
window. You should just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then 
slip it in. The baokdoor is dosed. M/ keeps the key for fear our 
sei vant ho^ would go out of an evening. TVe have got blinds for our 
windows. What oueer girls those M 'Leans are opposite us — so are 
the Hamiltons. 1 have read over your last Letters to me so often, 
they are so kind and affete. I do love you very^ very much my 
own sweet love. When you write Wililiam g[ive him my very kind 
love. I should so muoh like to know the find friend of my dear 
husband. Tell him how glad I ^all be to become friends with him. 
I am so glad you did not go out to him. Dear love, a Idss. I saw 
Robert Anderson the other day — he was speaking of Huggins, but 
he did not speak of you. I am so fond to hear any one speak of my 
own Beloved Mr. L'Angelier. He fancies I am going to take Mr. 
M. I am sure you wont like me in my jacket. I dont like it — 
both P/ and M/ do. My Bonnet is fawn. B/ has a pink one, and 
M/ wanted me to have pink, but I knew you would think pink verv 
vulgar— Dear love, when I am your wife I shall require you to tell 
me what I am to wear, as I have no idea of dress myself. M/ and 
B/ do all that for me. My dress for the winter is to be dark grey 
Tweed— you will like that, I am sure. Emile, I know you wont 
look on my likeness with pleasure — it is so cross — but love when it 
was done, I had been in tne horrid man's place from 12 o'c, and I 
had it olosed at 4 o'o — I had had had no food from the night 
before, and I was very furious. I am just looking as oross as I did 
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that nioht at yoa. I feel so ashamed, dear love, of havine showed 
temper to jrou. But now you know it lore. I was at M/ to-day 
about painting, and she said, nonsense, I did not require it. I told 
her she had promised, and then she said. '' Oh. well, there is plentr 
of time before we go home." Emile, I snail tell vou in oonfidenoe, I 
dont think we shall ever live at Row again. P/ is going to lock at 
some property on Monday near Edr., and if he can get a nice large 

flaoe flow will be sold. But he wont sell it till he gets another, 
have been ordered by the Dr. since I came to town to take a 
fearful thing called ** Peice Meal," euch a nasty thixig, I am to 
take at Luncheon. I don't think I have tasted breakfast for 
two months. But I dont think I can take this tteal. I cAiall 
rather take Cocoa. But, dearest love, fond embraoes mu6b. lore 
ana kisses from your deyoted wife. Tour loTine and affet. wife, 

MINI L^AnOSLIBB. 



No. 69. 
[Lettbr Wbitten in Pbncil.] 

Beloved Emile,-~I hope you will have this to-night— Accept it 
with my best, my kindest love. A kiss, sweet darling— I dont know 
if you shall have a letter from me again before Monday, but I shall 
try — I was at the Concert. M/ wss with me. — Jack and B/. I have 
put up this likeness in a Old Book so that it may not be felt to be 
glass. I am just going out. Adieu, dearest love, a kiss, a fond 
embrace. Ever thine, thy own fond wife, 

Tht Mimi. 

12 o'c Thursday. 

No. 61. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Posted Sauchiehall Street Receiving Office, Glasgow, Nov. 18; 
reached General Office 7 same evening; deliverable next morning 
first delivery.] 

[LXTTBB.] 

Monday evening. 
My own sweet darling^— I am at home all safe— and very well. 
I do assure you it was with no small pleasure I reoeived your note 
to-day — it is such a time since I have heard from you. But we 
must so contrive that I shall hear from you every week. But I 
must see aA\ about it first, and shall let you know as soon as I can— 
derest love, it shall be as you want. Though I think it is a groat 
piece of self-denial not to meet each other. Sweet love we must 
submit. I should eo much like to see you. Do you not think I 
could sometimes see you at a window of a Sundev, and know 
one would know of itP I would eee you, love, and that would be 
enough. My own sweet darling husband, I long to be your wife. I 
shall be thine, my own Emile, whenever you like, and» as you say, 
we shall do all our courting over again. We have had little of that. 
May our courting days last all our life ; that would be happiness 
indeed ; it must be all honeymoon with us. sweet love. You are a 
dear, sweet, good little pet. I dont like this house, it is not at all 
to my mind. M*K. was two days with us; he was staying in 
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Stirlingshire at Ashbiirn Hall with B/, and J— went to a large 
dandng party with us on Friday, and tnen he posted home about 30 
miles on Saturday, and he left us in the afternoon. He has gone 
to Oibralter to-da^r. Though P/ did not look ill. yet he wsa ill. 
Could Tou believe it, I walked 8 miles yesterday (Sunday), and did 
not feel tired. I am very good to write you to-night, as I am very 
tired, but I know you would like to hear from me— so I do think I 
am good— am I not, sweet little dear pet of a husband? You are a 
naughty boy to go and dream of me. I shall tell you in my next 
note of a poor young fellow at Stirling who has fallen in love with 

S^ur Mini. But don't fear, it is not returned. I am sorry for 
m — but good-night, much love, kisses, fond embraces, all good 
wishes, much warm, dear love to you, my only dear love, my life, 
my all, my own ever beloved and ever fond and affecte. husband. 
I am thy loving Wife, thy 

BiiMi L'Anoslibb. 

First letter I have written in Blytheewood Sqr house. Good- 
night my very sweet love. A kiss. Adieu, dear pet, my little 
husband, thy Mini. 

No. 63. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Posted Sauchiehall Street Receiving Office, Glasgow, November 
21, 1856; reached General Office about 7 p.m.; deliverable next 
morning, first delivery.] 

[Letter.] 

Thursday Evening, 11 o'o. 
My very dear Emile, — I do not know when this may be posted, 
perhaps not to-morrow. But, love, you must remember that it is 
not easy for me to post letters for you. I can have no fixed day — 
but depend on me, sweet darling, you shall have a letter whenever 
I can— and if you do not get one it wont be your Mini's fault. 
Now, love, you must not be angry with me— sweet love— I do love 
you so much, I do so wish you were with me, how happy we should 
be in each others embraces. When shall that be, I wonder, dear 
Emile F — It may be a Ions time yet. God only knows, but hope for 
the best all may end well. I feel quite ill in this horrid place, 
Glasgow. I hate it so. I never thought the people looked so 
vulgar as they do now. They are a most vulgar-looking set. I 
was out for a time on Tuesday, but I have not been out since. 
I think we shall be in Town to-morrow. Jack and (T) were at a 
Concert on Wednesday evening. I hope you, sweet pet, are well ; 
free from all colds. Nice, kind lefcter of Miss Lane's ; she is a nice 
creature, I am sure. How is Mary? Now, about writing. I wish 
you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday ereninp: next. 
Tou will about 8 o'c come and put the letter down into the window 
(just drop it in, I wont be there at the time), the window next 
to Minocn's close door. There are 2 windows together with 
White blinds. Dont be seen near the house on Sunday, as M/ 
wont be at Church, and she will watch. In your letter, dear love, 
tell me what ni^ht of the week will be best for you to leave the 
letter for me. If M/ and P/ were from home I could take you in 
Tery well— at the front door, just the same way as I did in India 
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St.— and I wont let a chanoe pafls — I wont, sweet pet of mj 
floul, my only best lored darling. You sweet, dear lore — wonkl w<e 
oould meet, but it is better not — it would be a oonstaut quarrel, 
and that is not plesant. I shall do idl you ask me if I can ; I 
shall try and do all I can to please you, my own sweet lore. I 
wish I were out of this horrid town—what a ^aoe it is — I woald 
not like to spend mv life in such a place. I was to tell you about 
the poor young fellow at Stirling. Well, he, poor^ stupid bov. 
would keep so near me— only speak to me— and to finish all he tola 
me he oould only ever love me. I told him I did not care a bit 
for him— and, only fancy, he began to weep. I was near weefung 
too. for I feel so sorry aiwaprs to see a man shed tears. After a 
little I told him he was very toolish, and that he was never to think 
of me again. The day we came home he rode for about six miles 
after our carriage — and then returned— but I expect he will be 
comins to call one of these davs soon — but I promisidd him I would 
not tell any of my family as tney would laugh at him so. Tou are 
the only (one) I would tell. Is it not funP — but I must say good- 
night, cear love. Much love and kisses, fond dear embraces. A 
kiss, adieu, good-night, your love, your own dear wife, your fond 

Mnn L'Anoxumb. 

Now you understand me, Tuesday evening next between 7 and 8 
o'C. Drop the note in between the Bars on the Street, and I shall 
take it in. The window with white blind next to Billy's door. 
Adieu, dear love, a kiss, adieu. 



No. 66. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Lettbb.] 

Tuesday afternoon. — I received your note my own, my ever 
darling and dearest Emile. I thank you much for being so kind 
in writing me in such a dear, kind way. Thank you, dear love, 
you are kind to me. But I shall be so to you, my own. my ever 
darhng. I am so glad you are enjoying yourself. I do like to 
hear that you are happy and well. I am eo glad €&at you have 
met so much nice company. Do you not, sweet k>ve, forget your 
Mini when you are among all theae young ladies? do you never wish 
you were free to love another? But it is not fair of me to speak to 




all over now. Emile, I love you more and more each day. Emile, 
1 love vou now as I never did before— you are my all— 
my only love. I do love you, sweet dear. I love you as much, 
far more than I ever did. I would do anything to become vonr 
wife, never more to leave you, to be your companion. Would we 
not love each other. Ah yes, we would, more than words can 
express, would we not, sweet one. You have misunderstood 

2ln'"^f*i-^"I?.^2°x*"~™®- y^^^ I ™«*'»* ^^«n <I) fiaid ahoot the 
£50, I did think it was much too little for you to receive for your 

IJST*"?;^ w'^n''^^ ™^ y?" h^ ^^^^ *°^ ^ ^" satisfied with the 
sum— and I tell yon again it is quite enough. Yes, it is enough. 
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I am satisfied with the sum— it as enough for all ovr waats. Bmile, 
I knew you were poor, you told me yourself you were not ru*. 
I.amyoar wile. I-sIsbII low youas long as I live. Yes, for ever. 
I do love you truly, fondly. I would not ohange you for any one 
I oTor saw. No, Bmile, I would not eocohange. You are all I can 
«ver wish. You love me^and that is worth gold. We shallloTe 
and be happy. Yes ; "we, I trust, have many years of happiness 
before us— years that we shaU enjoy life, am) meet with no dis- 
appointments, nor annoyances. I was sorry I said anything about 
Itfary— it was not kind of me. She, your kind and true fnend, 
it was very bad of me— but I was vexed she said she would not 
write me. I thought die had taken some dislike to me, and 
would not write me. flhe had written me all alonjg knowing M/ 
did not know— so I thought it peculiar she should drop wntpg 
without such other excuse. Pray, love, do not sav a word to her 
about my writing in an unkind way. No,8Wieet kyve, eay notbing 
to her about it. She is your friend, and that is enough— she shidl 
be mine acme day eeon— she went obj«0t then, shaU she. Swee* 
dear, I could not help being introduced to Sir H. Ghamberland. I 
met him up at the Wilsons. I did not know he was the»e— but I 
dont like him in the least. I hope never to see him again— dont 
be anj;ry, love. I could not help it— pray pardon me, dear love. 
Good-bye lor the present, love and kuses. Ever yours, for ever 
your own wife, your MiMi L'Amoblibb. 



No. 67. 

Ihivelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Plaoe, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted Osborne Buildings Receiving Office. Glasgow, after 6^ 
p.m., Dec. 5, 1866; reached General Office lO p.m. same nig^; 
deliverable next morning, first deliveiy.] 

[Lbrsm.] 

I wish I had been with you to nurse you, give you all you 
wanted, dearsst love, my own sweet pet, my own love, my dearest 
husband. Ton are in a fix with l>. E. What can you do — 
will you ask him to come— is there mo more spare room in vour 
lodging for Mm. When he proposes 3wu cannot well refuse. And, 
dbar love, do vou go abroad with him next summer. Will I not 
be your wife by that time. We could not part so soon, dearest 
pet. I will be Tory unfond of being left alone. Of course, if it is 
■business, then I would not say a word. I should not like to be 
left alone in Bed — it would be so cold, so dull. You will see Mary 
to-morrow, and you will be looking saa and angry. She will know 
at «nee that Mini is annoying. Tell me if this is not the case? 
I know it will. J shall avoid going out -with Jack as much as 
I can — (he is in Edr.)— will that, love, please you. A kiss, a fond 
embrace — ^my best beloved, my love m^ own sweet ever dear Emile. 
I have forgot this side, Lov« — Qood-mfi^ht. Adieu. 

I am not going out on Wednesday night. I have an invitation 
for Edr. in Feby. I have written to say I 'will nve no answer 
about it till the time comes— and we fhall see. But I had an 
invitation yesterday which will make ytm laugh. Where do you 
'think it was too — Kew York. I had told some friends in London 
I would like nmch to go, and they are going in April, so they said 
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if I waa still in the same mind, woold I go. It was all fun on my 
part. When I heard of it, lore. I waa sure you would hare a good 
laugh. I have told you, I think^ that I have nothing to do with 
the house-keeping^ now. I gave it up when we left Sow, and M/ 
says I must take it again in summer. So I wont require to go out 
and make markets. I like to do it very muoh in the Gountrr, but 
not in Town. M/ is tired of it, but 1 wont take it oB her hands. 
Sweetest, dearest love, if it is more oonvenient for you to drop in 
my note at 6 o'c do it— it will suit me just as well. If not six, 8 
o'c. Will you, darling, write me for Thursday firsf. If 6 o'o, do 
it— I shall look— if not at 6— why I shall look at 8 o'o. I hope 
no one sees you— and, darling, make no noise of the window. Ton 
nustake me. The snobs I spoke off do not know anything of me. 
They see a light, and i^y fancy it may be the serrants room, and 
they may hare some fun — only you know that I sleep down stairs — 
I never told any one, so dont knock again my beloTed, but dearest 
loye, good-night. Fond, dear embraces, muoh sweet, warm lore. 
1 hope your next will be nice as the one of Tuesday ; it was a dear, 
sweet letter. Adieu, my love, my only love, my fond one, my 
husband. Your devoted wife, your own dear fond and loving 

Mmi L'AvanjHB. 

Thursday, 11th Deo., 6 o'o or 8 o'o— Tell me what that P. before 
Emile stands for. Adieu, love, a kiss^ good-night. Ood bless and 
prosper you with all you desire. Adieu. M. L'A. 

Remember dont knock at the window. 

Sunday evening, 11 o'C. 
My very dearest Emile,— Your note of Friday pained me much. 
I was sorry if you were put to any inconvenience by returning at 
10 o'O to see if your letter remained there. My husband, do you 
for an instant suppose that your wife, your Mini, would forget 
that you mentioned in your previous letter that you would droo 
a note Friday night. Ooula I forget it — no, never 1 If I did 
not mention in (as I oould not have done) my note, why that was 
a forget. For the fvtwre I shall take more notice of the time. 
The tone of your letter was so different from the last ; it has made 
me feel, I assure you, most unhappy. Emile, my own dearest love. 
I have done all I oould to please you, yet you are. not pleased 
with me. Would I were dead, and then I would annoy my 
husband no more. I wept for hours after I received your letter, 
and this day I have been sad, yes very sad. My Emile, I love you^ 
and you only. I have tried to assure you no other has a plaoe in my 
heart. It was Minnoch that (I) was at the oonoert with. You see I 
would not hide that from you. Emile he is P's friend, and I know 
he will have him at the house. But need you mind that when I 
have told you I have no regard for him. It is only you, my Emile, 
that I love— you should not mind public report. You know I am 
your wife, ana that we shall shortly oe united— so, Emile, it matters 
not. I promised you I should be seen as little in public with him 
as I could. I have avoided him at all times. But I could not on 
Wednesday night, so, sweet love, be reasonable. I love you, is 
not that enoush I hope we may not have occasion to be vexed 
with each other again. A kiss, love, and now I will begin and be 
more affeote. My own sweet darUng, I was so glad I had written 

fou for Saturday. Yon would get my note while you were in bed. 
hope you are better, dear love— tell me, sweet one. It is not 
want of time with me regarding your letters. But, pet, believe 
I dont get out— that is the worst thing to post them. 

3^ 
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No. 69. 

Envelope addreflsed— '' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell St, Olaagow." 

[Posted Olasgow, 8th Dec., 1856; deliverable between half-past 
one and three same day.] 

[Lbttbb.] 

Thursday evening i past 11 o'c. 
My dearest love, my own fond husband, my sweet Emile, — I 
cannot resist the temptation of writing you a line this evening. 
Dear love, by this time you have my parcel. I hope ere long yon 
may have the original, which I know you will like better than glass 
likeness — wont you, sweet k>ve! I hope you got it safe^OT H. 
left it at the door for you. Sweet Emile, I intend going (if the 
day is fine) to Row on Saturday with Papa, it may be the last 
time I msy be ever there— but I dont care, so as I am with you, 
love. You would be annoyed at M/ going to the concert with me 
—I was, for I knew it would vex you, but all this annoyance will 
aoon end, so, darling, dont vex yourself about them. I am glad 
you promised me not to say anything to him — and you will ask 
no one to speak to him for yon, you know, dear, it would all come 
back on your wife, so I know, sweet love, you wont annoy him. 
I did read ''Dred,'' but was disgusted with it— it was one wet 
Sunday at Row, and I had nothing to do, so I read the whole of 
it. Shall have your note to-morrow. Emile, I dont see when we 
are to have a chance. I dont know, but I rather think P/ and 
M/ will go into Edr. with James in January, but dont hear of 
their being from home in Feby. I rather tear we shall have 
difficulties to contend with— but we mast do our best. How I am 
to get out of the house in the morning with my thinflpB— which 
will be two large boxes, Ao, I dont know. I rather think they 
must go the night before. And for that I would try and get 
the back door key. The Banns gave me great frisEl. I wish there 



was any way to get quit of them. What stupia thin^ they are. 
I dont see the nee of them— do yon, sweet daningT I called for 
the Tweedies to-day, but I knew tney always go out at 2 o'c, so 
we called at 3 o'c, and. as I exiiect, 'they were not at home,' 
for which I was very glad — they asked us 4 times last winter — 
we never went^ and never did we ask them. We meet several 
sentlemen in town to-day who asked to have the pleasure of 
dancing with us at " Thomson's Ball " to-night. But I said we 
did did not intend to go to any Olasgow Balls this winter. I 
shall just laugh at Aunts the next time they speak of that report. 
Is it the^M'Dougals in Elembank Crescent that you mean are 
such gossips— one of them always laughs when she meets me— it is a 
pretty one, with lisht hair. Jack admires her so, thinks there is 
no girl in Town like her — you use to think eo too. Dear love, 
a fond embrace a kiss von sweet dear little Pet. Qh, Emile, 
I dote on you, I love and adore you with my soul. A kiss. I see 
de M. passing our house. How is Madame. Have you been to see 
them yet. I would not like to live with my relations as they 
do— I would rather have a email place and be with my husband 
only— I dont like friends in the house. Oh, it will be so diarming 
to stay with o^ you— only you, my love, my husband, my own 
dear Emile. We shall be nappy— we shall hare such nice, quite 
evenings all to ouraelf. We snail often talk over all our past 
performances— it really has been ^uite a small romance. Emile, the 
day you gare me that note telling me you loved me, I had not 
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the least idea what its contents wece. Yon must have thought me 
most oool. I got a start when I read it—it was well I old not 
read it beside yon — or at the moment I might hare said something 
that would have rezed you. lore. I did not expect a declaration 
of your love so soon. In fact, I had been so used to flirtations 
that I thought it was all flirtation on your part. Though I did 
be^n with you flirting, yet, love, it was not long before I began to 
think of ^u more iSan I did of others--then to see you ^ass in 
the morning was my last thought at night and my first m the 
morning. i admire your appearance (you know you are rather 
handsome) from the first. When I went to Eow after the walks 
B/ and you and I had, I was unhappy for days thinking of you. 
I fancied you at all hours — but I never for a moment thought 
you loved me. How things do come about. Did yon or I fancy 
the first morning we met in Sauchiehall Street that we should yet 
be husband and wife. I am sure I never didt What were ray 
feelings that morning — I thought you would think me 
bokl and impudent coming out to meet you a stranger. 
I wept for an hour after I got home for having done 
such a thing. I thank God now I did it, or we 
would not have been as we are my love my husband my own 
beloved Emile. I am very well. My dear, if I was to take as you 
say a glass of Port wine I would not be unable to stand — two 
spoonfuls of Port is ^longh for me—but dont fear — I am Tery 
strong — can stand a very great deal. But you will wish me to end 
this now, and eo I shsll, sweet love, good-night, sweet one. I 
am your own, your fond wife, your ever dear 

BiiRi L'Angeubb. 

My very kindest A warmest love to Mary on Monday when 
you see her. I like her very much, and will like her better. 

Please to tell me love what that P. before Emile stands— I must 
know all your names. Adieu a kiss, sweet embraces — a kiss. 



No. 71. 



Envelope .addressed— '' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 BothweU Street, 

Glasgow.'' 

CLbttwi.] 

Sunday morning, 1 oo. 
Beloved and best of husbands, — my love, a fond embntce for thy 
letter of this evening. Oh how glad I am to get snoh letters 
from you, the man I love and adore. My love my own darling 
Emile m^ husband ever dear I did not go to Bow. I had • 
bad headache when I woke at 6 oo in the morning, 
so I thought it best not to go in case of cold. I went out 
• little with Mama in the forenoon, but I was in all the after- 
noon, and as Jack did not leave till 5 oc, he stayed al home with 
me, and mama and B/ went out. Beloved, I was not out yester- 
day (friday) so eould not poet your note, whieh I enclose and to- 
day I could not post it with M/, darling— I was sorry you did not 
get it as it looked careless of me. I am so sorry you did not go 
with de M. to H.— it would have done yon good, a day in the heuk^ 
country air. Dearest of my soul how can I return you such kind- 
ness. I shall try and do it by oonttnning to love and adoio yoa 
3^0 
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my loTe my htusband a kiss a fond dear embrace. I am bo glad 
lore yon are better. My arm is almost well. Jack haa joat oome 
home from Edr. I sat np for him with P/— he is a dear, good boy. 
James dined with him to-night—he is to be home on Fridav. 
Janet is a sood girl, bnt she (is) not very affot. I think yon would 
like her. l know you wonld like Jack. I hare two of yonr letters 
to aoBwer. I must begin and do it sweet dear darlins. The first 
time I can sweet lore we shall meet— dont fear M/h watching, 
be wont know. I wish we could meet sooner. C. H. nas promised 
that she shall be happy to put all my things out of the house. I 
shall see them off before I go. P/ and M/ would not let them go 
if I left them. It will be very easy —just put them out at the back 

fate— people may fancy some of the senrants are learing. But 
shall manage all that. About those horrid Banns-^-love, I wish 
we ooula do without them, for if they go on f riday, why my old 
father will be there at church on Sunday to stop them. And then, 
sweet darling, how could you trust two witnesses. Emile, my 
sweet love. I nave often heard of clergymen in Glasgow marrving 
people with out banns, &c. Just go to their house, and ask them 
to marry us. They would nerer refuse. If not that sweet lore 
whr not the J.P. P And you say that a marriage by a J. of Peace 
is binding, why not do itP So as we are married we need not 
mind how dear lore of mv soul. I knew, sweet lore, you would 
dislike my Jacket. I tell M/ and P/ I look a fright in it, but they 
like them. If I had known it was your pipe in my window, 
darling lore Bmile I would hare taken it in— but I fancied it was 
some man's. You sweet dear darling, a kiss a fond dear 
embrace— a kiss, my lore, my life, my belored husband. I hope, 
darling, your excuse to Lane and D. £. in the Spring will be that 
rou hare rour wife at home, and cannot leare ner. I will be so 
happy if tnat is the case. I should so much like to be your wife. 
My lore, I long for it. I sigh and wish I were near rou, dear 
lore. I do most sincerely lore rou with my heart and soul. I 
adore you, you dear little lore or a husband. I saw Dr. Beattie 
this week, and we had a quarrel because I gare him my cheek to 
kiss. I told him if he did not kiss my cheek he must want— so the 
old fellow did as he was desired. I hare often thought of he being 
a good hand to smooth down things. Emile, my husband, my lore, 
you dear, sweet lore. I would like to hare a child, because I know 
you are fond of chiliJren — and I would I am sure lore the child, 
you dear lore, were the father off. Yes. Emile, I would be rery 
sorry if we had no family— only I would be rery jealous of a baby^ 
as I would then not get so mucn of your lore. I would enry erery 
loring word or look you bestowed on the child. Emile. I lore you 
much, as much as I can. I dote on you with heart and soul. You 
will be sure to spoil me. You will pet me far too much. I hare 
not be accustomed to much petting, so will be spoiled br you, I 
am sure, dear lore, my truly dear lore, my Emile. Last night I was 
dreaming we were walking together, and that we were so happy, 
li&PPy> And so we shall be, lore. TVill we not be kind to each 
other. I wi^ I knew when we would be walking about with each 
other. Oh, what charming walks we shall hare, and our erenin^ 
we shall spend happily, and ohl our nights we shall spend m 

gleasure, dearest k>re. Giro my best, my kind lore to 
[ary on Monday. I hare n»rer seen ner yet — not even on 
8, St Erery one is asking why B/ and I are net walEing in S. St. 
in the afternoon. Mama was quite annog^ we did not go out 
sereral times this week in the afternoon. You dont mind when 
Mama is with us. When we ^o with her, she always comes home by 
S. St. Dearest lore, I am doing all I can to be good. Oonsidering 
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the way we walked every other winter— I am be^Ting Tery well 
thk. But, sweet Emile, yon dont think ao. I fanpy I aee by 

four look. A kiss, my lore. I wish I could see you smile, 
would give anything to have an intenriew with yon, dearest 
love, my pet hueband. But I must stx>p for to-night. Again 
love, a kisB for your darling letters dear kind Emile. A fond 
dear, dear embrace, much love and kiases— my best wishes. Heaven 
be land to you, my husband. I am thy fond, thy loving wife — 
thy own ever dear devoted Mna L'Angslxbb. 

P.flf.— Thursday Evening. 6 or 8 o*c. A letter, my k>ve, my 
pet, my ever fond one. And, Emile, love, in your next letter 
please nz the next night you will give me a letter— you may be 
engaged the nij^t I nx, and I would rather you would fix the 
ni^t always. If I cannot take in your note, C. H. will do it 
for me. j. . i * 

Adieu my love my pet my husband. Good night dearest love, 
a kiss. 



No. 78. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 



[Posted Sauchiehall Street Receiving Office, Glasgow, month not 
^gible, da 
three p.m. 



legible, dav 17, 1856; deliverable between half -past one and 



[Lbttxb.] 

Thursday night, 12 o'c. 
My own beloved my darling, — I am longing for Thursday to 
bring me your dear, sweet letter. How I love to hear from you, 
my own best beloved. Are you well, sweet Emile? Is your cold 
ffone. Are your spirits good. Tell me oh my beloved husband. 
Mini loves you, Emile, with a deep, fond love — a love sincere and 
true. Sweet love of my soul, my only love. I was wrong, Emile, 
about a clergyman being able to marry without Banns it seems he 
cannot. I asked our own clergyman to-day, Mr. Middleton. 
I asked it as a passing remark. I am well — all but a slight cough, 
which will not leave me all winter, but, sweet pet, yon must take 
so much care of yourself, for your little wife's Mini's sake. 
Wont you be kind to yourself, my own beloved. I do love you more 
fondly each day — you sweet, dear love of a husband, my own best 
beloved, my darling. I am goins to the concert to-morrow; it 
is the last one. I dont know if Minnoch is going. I have not 
heard. James and Janet have sent out nearly 50 invitations 
to-day for the 29th. James is to be home on friday. Last evening 
we had a good many ^oung friends. I would give anything to 
have an hours chat with you. Beloved Emile, I dont see how 
we can. M/ is not going from home, and when P/ is away Janet 
does not sleep with M/. She wont leave me, as I have a fire on 
my room ana M/ has none. Do you think, beloved, you oould 
not see me some night for a few moments at the door under the 
front door but perhaps it would not be safe. Some one mu^t pass 
as you were coming m. We had better not — but I would so like 
a kiss, dear, and I think I could also say you would (like) one from 
your Mini. Am I right. Tes, love, I know you would like 
to press me to your heart and tell me you still love your Mini. 
But for all this separation we shall some day make up. Tes, we 
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ahAll be happv then. Mias Wilson is goinff to take Sir H. G. 
after all. Sne is to be married 2nd week in Feby., in your 
Gharch, St. Judes. They hare oome to stay in town. S*r Henry 
is with them. I am to be in town to-morrow. Is not this nasty 
weather. Did de M. go to Helensburgh on Saturday his wife 
wfl^ not with him. Can they part so soon. I hope we wont be 
without each other for a night for a long, long time. I heard she 
was at the concert in the ArLelland Rooms, and looked very well. 
Bv the bye, darling, do you still admire Laura KerrP I hear her 
Mama has some one in riew for her at present. The year is 
drawing to a close. 1 hope, my love, ere this time next year we 
shall have been married sometime. What little " White Fib " 
did you tell D.E. Have you written Willmers yet. I hope ^ou 
have. I quite like him from his style of letter and his affection 
for my own beloved little husband — and his sister is a nice girl I am 
sure. I often wonder, knowing all the nice girls you know, my 
love— yon should have nzed upon me as yon did. I often wonder 
what like your other young £ady. the one that disappointed you. 
wss like. Was she pretty. Am I anvthing like her. Oh I 
Emile, my best belovea, my dear, dear limile, Oh would I were 
your wife. We would be so happy. I shall get you to tell me 
aU the girls you have loved— and then I shall begin, when you tell 
me of pretty ones, to be very jealous — will I, love. Tou may 
flirt as much as vou like after our marriage, for I know you love 
me, so I have all confidence. But, love, I am going to stop and 
saj good-night. God prosper you— give you health and all you 
wish for, my love. I am thy own wife, a fonH, dear embrace, 
kiases, and much, much sweet love — a fond embrace. Oh sweet 
Emile, good-ni^t. Dream of your Mini, you sweet love. Adieu ! 
Your fond loving wife — your own dear fond 

Mini L'Anoblheb. 

If you can, on Thursday between 6 and 7 — as P/ is not at home, 
and Jack will go out about 8, and mi^t just pass at the time, 
but dont darling inconvenienoe yourself — sweet love of my soul. 

Adieu a kiss love. A kiss gooa-night. Would I had your dear 
lips here to kiss. 



No. 76. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothweli Street." 

[Posted Qlasgow, Dec. 19, 1866; deliverable between half-past 
one and three same day.] 

[LSTTBR.] 

Thursday night, 11 o'c. 
My beloved, my darling, — Do 3rou for a moment think I could 
feel hapxiy this evening, knowing you were in low spirits — and 
that I am the cause. why was I ever bom to annoy you, 
best and dearest of men. Do you not wish oh, yes full well I 
know 5roa often wish you had never known me. I thought I 
was doing all I could to please you. But no. When shall I 
ever be what you wish me to be. Never 1 Never 1 Emile, 
will yon never trust me — she who is to be your wife. Tou will 
not believe me. Tou say you heard ' I took M/ to the Concert 
against his inclination; I forced him to go.' I told yon the 
nght way when I wrote. But from your statement in your letter 
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of to-nisbt yon did not htkeve mir word. Emile, I would not have 
done this to you. Bwry word yon write or tell me 1 would 
beliere. I toowld not beueve every idle report. No, I would 
not, I would, my beloved Emile, believe my husband's ^rord 
before any other. But you always listen to reports about me if 
thev aie bad. But you will think I am ozobb. I am not — but I 
feel hurted. Yes, ah, yes I vou, my only love, the only being 
I love with my soul, should doulxt my word and beueve a stranger's. 
I know I talked to him. I oould not (sit) still without talking a whole 
evening, but I did not flirt. I ^ve up flirting some time ago. 
There is a difference between flirttng and talking. He was not 
with me lest xught; he had a seooiuUrate looking girl with him 
of the name of Christie. John M'Kensie was engaged to her for 
two years. My beloved, my dear, dear husband, I am trulv sorry 
vou are ill. Qod grant you may soon be well. Bmile, my 
beloved, ^rhaps I am wrong to write you as I have done, oweet 
love, a kiss. Ohl would to Qod we oould meet. I would not 
mind for M/, if P/ and M/ are from- home. The first time they 
are you shall be here. Yes, my love, I must see you, I must be 
pressed to your heart. On ! for one sweet kiss from you^ my 
husband. I would feel happy— yes, lov^ I would be happiy if we 
oould have a meeting like our last. Hfe were happy then, wene 
we not, sweet oneP A kiss, a* fond embraee, my beloved, my 
darling, my love. To be your wife, to be near vou — happiness it 
will be. Oh, darling I do not think of dark clouds; Uiey majr 
pass away, and all will be eunshine. Oh— Emile you do not kx^ 
on the bright side of the picture. I do — I cannot look on the 
dark. Love, do not give way to such sad, dark thoughts. Ail 
will end well. My love will repay you, Bmile. If ever woman 
loved mgitk I do love you. Yee, many a sigh I heave, many a tear 
I shed, that we are so placed. I love you with my heart and soul. 
Never do I cast. a thought on any other man living. My thou|rhts 
are all of my beloved, my darling husband. My sweet, dear, httle 
pet Bmile--darling, I love you. A kiss, sweet one. For yovr 
sake I shall be verv kind to Janet. Her party is spoiled, as all 
the people James has asked ave grown-up ladies and gentlemen. 
He has asked the Tweedies. He was asked who he would like, 
and he sent through a list. Jack has a lot of companions. I 
hate our boy^^ Wiluam. He stands out on the St. every night, 
and we are very angry with him. I give him a blow up every 
day. I just gave your note along with other 4 and said nothing. 
We have a nasty oook, too. I am rather more fond of C. H. now ; 
she is very civil. I would trust her. But I shall always take in 
my own notes, love; that will please yon. I shall be 'most anxious 
to hear again from vou, to know how yon are— so will Monday not 
be too soon, either 6 or 8 o'c. Monday night. I diank my God we 
can get letters. Emile, Emile, my beloved, my darling, I would 
love your child— could I help itP No, sweet love, I would adore 
it. I would be to it a fond mother. I would forget the suffering, 
knowing it was a pledge of our love. Thank you for saying you 
would love me more if I had a child, and that I need not be 
j^lous. I would rather a son, as he might have a greater* chanee 
of being like his father. And when you were away from me I 
should have him to look at. When will that happy day beP Ohl 
yes, my beloved, we must make a bold effort. I shall do it witii 
all my heart, if you will. I should so like to be be your wife efe- 
they leave town end of March. Ohl these horrid Banns. I will go 
te Bdinburgh for 21 days if that will do. I am so afraid of 
GHaagew people telling P/. and then there would be suoh a row. 
You see, darling, we would hafe a greater chance of making up 
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if we were off than if he found it oat before we ww^ mAxriad. 
Hare you not 2 friends that would do a« witness. Sweet Jotoj 
we hare much to contend with. Emile, darling, I think I can 
promise that I shall not be in S/ts. on Saturday. I shall go out 
in tibe forenoon, oome in about i past 1 o'c, and not go out again ; 
it will please you if I do so, so 1 shall do it, sweet love. A kiss, 
a fond embrace. I did not see ;i^ou on Monday. B/ said nothing. 
She never by any chance mentions your name to me. I heard 
her ask aunt if you were in Glasgow, as she had not seen you. 
She said she did not think Madeleine had ever seen you. l^^ama 
has been very ill all day and in bed. She ie very ill to-night. P/ 
has oome home. He coukl not stay away, she was so iu. Tell 
me what Mary says of my likeness. It is horrid ugly. Miss 
Willmers asks you m her last letter for a description of your wife. 
I would give a great deal to see your account of little Mini ; it 
will be like this— a short, fat, little round-faced things Give me 
a oopv of your own account. Belove I must stop. Forgive me 
if I nave said anything unkind. Bum my letter. AhT sweet 
one, I love you — yes, fondly. Forgive for all I have done to vex 



a copy of your own account. Belove I must stop. Forgive me 
nave said anything unkind. Bum my letter. AhT sweet 
w»^, I love you — yes, fondly. Forgive for all I have done to vex 
you, sweet love. My only, only love, my pet, best of men. 
Adored, I adore you with my heart and soul, for one glance of 
your eye, one kiss, one sweet embrace. I would be happy if I 
could see you for one hour. We shall meet. Oheer up, beloved, 
ad«MnBd, my love, my husband. I am thy fond, loving wife, thy 
own dear, faithful true and loving little wife, thy 

Man L'Amgbubb. 

I do 00 like to write Mini L'Angelier. It is such a dear, pretty 
name. I lore it so. A kiss. Another. 
Monday evening. 

6, 8, or 10 o'c. 



No. 77. 
Envelope addressed—" Mr. L'Angelier, Bothwell Street, Glasgow.* 

[LXTTKR.] 

Thursday nifi^t, 11 o'o. 



My very dear Bknile,— I hope you are well this night. I never 
felt so tired as I am of Ohristmas Day. We have had a large dinner 
narty, ail old people. I have wished I am sure a thousand times 
I had been by your side in your own little room. Christmas eve we 
hss a few friends. M/ was with— he is to be with us on Monday 
evening, and also the last night of the year. I hope, my 
own sweet pet, you feel better— tell me, love. I shall have a dear 
note from you to-morrow night. Sweet, dear little Emile, I have a 
very severe headaehe this night. I am not able to write much. 
Poor Janet was very ill this morning. She had danced so much 
(she is a very good aanoer} last evening from 7 o'c. till 1 o'c. that 
when she got up this mommg she fainted. I'did get a fright with 
her. I iKouirnt the child was dead. She is not at all well to- 
night. She is out to-morrow night again. James is ^ery. much 
subdued, but improved in appearance. My own dear Emile, were 
you at chapel to-day. I intended to have been at Roman O. 
uhuToh to-day, but I was prevented from going. I hope, my own 
sweet, dear love, you are in better spirits. Gneer up^ sweet one. 
I shall stop this note, as mv head aches, and you wiU say I am 
oool, so I shall oonchide, as 1 cannot write any more. Adieu, my 
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own dear \ove, my beloved Emile. Farewell^ good-night. Sweet 
pet, a fond, tender embraoe. A kias, my beloved l^nile. Much 
love. Warm, kind kiaeee. My love to Mary. Again good-night. 
God bless you, sweet love. Adieu. Ever believe me your very 
true and very devoted, affecte., and true Mini. 

A Idas, beloved. Another. 

I don't think you shall have a letter till Monday morning, but I 
shall try, love, and post one on Saturday before 12. Adieu, my 
sweet dear kind Emife my own sweet dear beloved. Mini. 



No. 79. 



Envelope addressed— '* Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Qlasgow." 

[Lbtteb.] 

Monday. 
My beloved, my darling husband,— Why did I ever do anything 
to displease you, dearest and best of men? My beloved Emile, 
my own sweet darling, forgive me, and I shall not again offend 
you. Dearest love, you are kind to me — far kinder than I deserve. 
My last letters to you must have seemed unkind — pray, my love, 
forgive me. Sweet, kind Emile, what would I not give this ni^t 
to oome and 8x>eak with ^rou. We should part loving, adoring 
each other as much as possible. Belove Emile, we must meet. If 
you love me, you will come to me when P/ and M/ are away in 
Edr., which I think will be the 7 or 10 oi Januaij. Love, we 
must meet. Do not disappoint me, sweet love. 1 wish I were 
your wife. Oh I to beyour very own wife, then we would have 
no more annoyance. We would be so happy, dearest love. We 
must be united sometime. I know you wul never be well till I 
am your own dear wife, when I shall be able to pet and take care 
of you. Sweet love, why will Fortune not smile on us, and 
make us happy P We desire it, I am sure. My love, my own 
beloved Emiie, I shalLtake your hint and give it to B/ about 
the T — s. I don't liEe the family at all, and I shall never be 
intimate with them. They are coming to our house on an invita- 
tion sent to them in Janet and James' name, and they sent back 
their answer addressed to James. P/ hates their father, and 
would not have him oome to the house. I don't know him. I 
shall do all I can to learn painting, and that soon. My beloved 
Emile, T did not go out on Saturday after 1 o'c. B/ and Jack 
took a walk in S. St. at 8 o'c. by themselves. Are you pleased, 
beloved one of my soulP My letter of friday must have gone 
amissing; it has no addresa, so won't come back here again. M/ 
is rather better — it was influensa she had. James and Janet m 
out every night this week after Tuesday — to the Rowans on Wed- 
nesday. I nate Ghristmae dinners, Aca they are euch a bore. 
My own beloved, you must try and get up your spirits, and be 
well, dear, dear love. I do assure you that with my soul I love 
and adore you. Emile, my beloved, it is thoughtlessness that 
makes me so bad. I do not think. I will I had you by my side 
just to tell me when I was going to do anything that was wrong 
My own dear, dear husband^ how very naaty of those L — to go 
and speak about James giving a party I I am sure none of us 
woula mention it to any one. Our rooms are very small; there 
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are 60 ooming. That impudent looking fellow Banks is to play 
for us. Ton remember he was in the Exhibition. I do not 
▼ery well know what kind of lecture Mrs. G. wanted us to go to. 
It was in the M'Lelland Booms. Will you give me a letter on 
Friday, at 6 o'oP I say 6, because I have promised, if I oafi 
to go with Jack to the Pantomime. P/ is at Row on that 
night, and B. and I and J. intend going. If not at 6, why then, 
love, if you like, 10. I was so sorry this night was so wet for 
you, mv dear, dear, beloved Emile. I wish every day I were 
better, love, for your sake, you should have got such a good wife. 
But, Ebnile, I am sure after I am beside you that you will never 
have any regrets. My own beloved hueband, my sweet, dear Pet, 
my darung, I love you with my soul and heart. Kiss me, my 
fond one, a fond, dear, dear embrace, sweet, ever sweet Emile. 
If P/ and M/ so, will you not, sweet love, come to your own MiniP 
Do you think I would ask you if I saw dfanger in the house? No, 
love, I would not. I shall let you in ; no one shall see you. We 
can make it late— 12 if you please. You have no long walk. No, 
my own beloved, my sweet, dear Emile. Emile, I see your sweet 
smile. I hear you say jou will oome and see your Mini, clasp 
her to your bosom, and kiss her, call her your own pet, your wife. 
Emile will not refuse me. I know you will not, my pet, my 
beloved. Cheer up, all will end well. Do not be sad or grieve — 
it does not suit your sweet smiling face, my own beloved, handsome 
husband, mj own darling, my true Emile. How well your name 
looks in print. I must stop asking your forgiveness for my 
unkindnesB. Fomve me, your wife, your own Mini, asking you 
forgiveness. Smile upon me. Kiss me, my beloved. Dislike 
me not. I love you, and I have no reason of to regret our corre- 
spondence, and never once, Emile, have you done anything to 
annov me. No, beloved, ^ou have ever been affectionate, kind, 
and loving, and I only wish you oould same the same of me. 
But, alas! A kiss, my own beloved. Good-night to you, my be- 
loved. I shall be good. I must go to St. St. i need not wish you 
a merry xmas, but I shall wish that we may spend the next 
together, and that we shall then be hai>py. Adieu, mv dear 
husband. Adieu, my dear Emile. Forgive me. I shall begin 
the year well. God bless you, pet of my soul. A kiss, good-bye. 
a fond embrace. Believe me, thine ever true, devoted, and 
affote. wife, Mnn L'Angslibb. 



No. 81. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, at 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow, 28th Dec., 1856; deliverable next morning, 
first delivery.] 

[Lbttkr.I 

M. L. 

Saturday night. 

My own ever beloved Emile,— Tou dear letter of Thursday I 
have read over and over again It is loving, kind, and atfte., 
more than I expected, love. Ah I dear love, why I am I not 
always what you would like me to be. But I cannot help my 
carelessness. It is not want of love, sweet, dear one of my souf. 
I am so glad you do feel better ; take care, love, of yourself. Get 
well, my dear pet. Thank you, sweet one, for your assurance of 
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love. I love yon. But, obi tweet Bmile, I feel sad to-nu^t, and 
why I cannot tell. If I were with tou I woald be all right. But 
I feel ready to weep and mgfa. A kiss, fond love, a tender, long 
embrace. Sweet pet, I know yoar lore for me is great when I am 
good, but you are cool when I am bad, and then I try to drown 
my sad thoughts in be careless. When I get a cool letter from 
you, my beloved, I feel as if I did not care what I did or where I 
went. I know the walks yon propose ; they are good ones. It 
is a pity they have not written lor yon to go home ; it might do 
you goM>->chanae of air and company. Biama is better. I did 
not much like the Pantomime. It waa stupid, but I suppose it is 
BM good as a Pantomime can be. Jade and B/ and I and a friend 
of Jaok's-^-Patison. Why, you little pet, you were in Bath St. 
when I saw you Tuesday. I passed you quite close. It was, it 
must have been £2mile L'Aneeber. I did not make a mistake. I 
have not yet got consent about the painting, but I don't fear. 

I think I shall have to go to Edr. in beginning of B\Bby.,«they are 
so anzioQS to hare us* i hure agant rerased to stay at the Castle. 
Xtren B/ s^ys dbe would not like te go. I dont mideirBtaad why 
you did not get a note from me on Thursday; it was posted at 

II o'c. — time enough for yon to get it at 3 o'c. My own sweet 
lore, I am so ^lad you are not angry. Bless you for loving me 
as yon do. Give my love to Mary. I thought she did not know 
m». I am so glad siie is your dear friend. I wish I had <»ie Iflce 
her — it would do me a vast deal of good. Now, I must tell you 
something you may hear. I was at the Theatr^ and people, my 
love, may tell you that M/ was there too. Well, love, he was 
there, but he aid not know of my going. He was in the Olub 
Box, and I did not even bow to him. To«day, when B/, Mama, 
and I were walking, M/ joined us, took a walk with, and came 
home ; he was most civil and kind. He sent Janet such a lovely 
flower to-night to wear on Monday evening. New I have told 
you this, sweet pst, I know yon wiObe angry, but' I' would rather 
Dear your anger than that you would perhtms blame me for not 
telling you, as some one wul be sure to iniorm yon of me. I 
have l)een candid with you, as I think it is best^-is it not, my 
sweet oneP A kiss, my fond love. I am your own ever dear 
Mimi. I love you, sweet Emile, very, very much. I wish so 
much I were by your side. Yes, my sweet love, I often dream 
of yon. God only knows if there is happiness in store for me. 
Emile, my darling, I often think if I were to displease you and 
you were to go away, what would I doP I would get some one to 
take me to be their wife, but I would never love another one. I 
have no love for any other but you, my sweet Emile. I 
often fear you will yet get so cool to me that you wont have me 
for your wife. For, however much I adore you, if you were 
cool I would not be your wife. Emile, I fondly love you. If yon 
have no engagement on Wednesday, would you drop a note, 6, 8, 
or 10 P Remember, love, if you are engaged, dont mind it; I 
shall know you could not do it. Tell, me, sweet one, do I ask too 
many letters from you P — it is not onite fair of me to ask you so 
often, but I do enjoy your notes, tney are such happiness to me. 
I hope you may be happy. What are you to do on New-Tear's 
Dayr It is always a horrid day to me. I never ^o out, and we 
have such a host of people to call for us — all coming in, making 
such a fuss wishing you hapj^ returns, Ao. It is a great bore. I 
have not read your book regardins Sir J. Franklin. We have 
not got it, but I know some one who has — but I dont think you 
like me to ask the lend of it from M/. My very dear, sweet 
Smile, my own^ beloved husband, I must say adieu. A sweet, dear, 
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fond, loring) and trnly affte. embrace. Muoh) maoh love. Qod 
bless you, make you well for your wife's sake ; get strong, do as 
your UT, tells you. A kiss. Adieu, sweet love. Adieu, my only 
sweet, dear, fond love. Dont think I am oool, sweet pet. I 
lore and adore you, yes, with my heart and soul. Adieu, my life, 
my love, my own beloved £mile, my sweet, darling husband. 
Adieu. Fond kisses, much k>ve, from Mini, yonr ever true, 
devoted, and much attached loving wife, 

Man L'Angxubb. 

How bad R. Baird is behaving. T^^L sometimes throw out a 
hint at your being one of his friends. He introduced me to you. 
I shall always feel a warm heart towards him. Good-night, 
Bek>ved. 



No. 83. 

[Lbttbk.] 

Monday evemng. 
My Dear Mary, — How very kind of you to remember me and 
write me such a nice kind little note. I feel this kindness on 
your part exceedingly, and thank you most sincerely for it. I 
often think of you, and wish from my heart that I might see you, 
but, alas I I cannot at present. A better time is coming. I do 
so wish you would persuade my dear Emile that there is a bright 
future in store for us; he always looks on the dark side of the 
landscape. He sees no happiness for us, but I try to see no 
unhappmess. I see all sunsnine. No one in this world but has 
sorrow, and he, like the others, must submit.^ I have seen you 
but once, dear Mary, passing our house. I dislike the town very 
much; not a day passes but I wish I were again in the country. 
Poor, dear Emile nas got a bad hand. I am so sorry for him 
as he has no sister or any one to assist him. and I know what 
it is to have a sore hand. I had my left hand in a sling six 
months. I got my finger broken. 1 hope this won't be of so 
long duration. Do, dear Mary, and try and make him more 
cheerful. I know you are his only friend, and I know that when 
I am his wife you will be my friend. With much love and kind 
wiohes, I am, yours sincerely. Mini. 



No. 86. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, at Mrs. Jenkins, H Frank- 
lin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted, Osborne Buildings Receiving Office, Glasgow, 10th Jan., 
1857 ; deliverable between half-past one and three same day.] 

LLSTTSBfl.] 

Friday Evening, Jany. 9. 
It IB just 11 o'c, and no letter from you. my own ever dear 
beloved husband. Why this, my sweet oner I think I heard 
your stick this evening (pray, do not make any sounds whatever at 
my window). I fear your finger is bad. If it were possible, 
sweet one, could you not leave my notes at six, as at 10 o'c. the 
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moon 18 op And it is light? I hope^ mv own ever dear beloved one. 
yoa feel better and tnat you are in better spirits. Sweet, dear 
iihnile, I do truly and fondly lore you with my heart ana sooi. 
But you, I know, think me oool and indifferent. Ah I sweet one, 
little do you know the love I have for vou. 1 was so glad to see 
ydu the other night. When we shall meet again I can cannot 
tell. I hope yon have gone and seen Mary, and also that you 
have made up your mind to go to Edinburgh and see your kind, dear 
friends the Lanes. Are they to be long in Scotland. By the 
bye, did I put a letter into yours in mistake addressed to Clara 
Gourtland. If I did not, I have put it into eome oCher one's. I 
found the envelope addressed, but no note could I get ; so if yon, 
my own sweet darling pet, have got hold of it, just put it into 
the fire, as I have written another one. We are going to a lar^ 
ball at the Wilson's on the 3rd of February. Is not tlus homd 
bad weather. I have been very little out all week— it is so cold. 
How do you keep warm in bed for I have a fire, and Janet and 
I am not a bit warm. I often wish I had you with me. Would 
you not, sweet love, put your arms around your Mini, fondly 
embrace her, and make her warm? Ahl yes, sweet one, I know 
yon would. We would then be so warm, so comfortable— but 
when, when shall that dear time come? God only knows. It 
may be in a short time, and alas I alas I it may be a Ions, long 
time. I often wish I could get a peep into futuritv. If I could 
see what would be in two or three years hence. But perhaj;i6 it 
would be bad for us if we knew what would happen. I am writing 
in the Ding Room, and I think you are again at my window, 
but I shall not go down stairs, as P/ would wonder why, and only 
he and I are up waiting for Jack, t wish I could see you ; but no, 
I must not even look out at the window, as some one might see 
me. So, beloved, think it not unkind. If I never b^ any chance 
look at you, just leave my note and go away. It is much the 
best way. Kemember. Janet is in my room. Do you, my sweet, 
beloved EmOe, still like your lod^ngsP Are they comfortable, 
and are the people kind to youP Have you gone to anv Dr. yetP 
or are you still being Dr. yourself, my own best beloved r I shall 
write you to-morrow night, so you shall have a letter Mondav 
morning. Will that please my own sweet beloved husbandr 
Love and fond kisses, sweet tender embraces, and much, much 
love. Oh I sweet one of my soul, my own net, my adored one, 
darling of my heart. God bless you pet. Good wishes from thy 
own dear true and ever fond, beloved, and most truly attached 
and devoted wife, Thy own dear Mini L'Angslixb. 

Adieu. A kiss, my pet, my sweet one. Good-night. 

My own sweet one, — Why did vou not write me to-night, my 
pet, mv love;, my own sweet EmileP But your hand is bad, I 
know it is, my sweet one. I do not like to ask you to write me 
Sunday for fear you are engaged. But if you are, why then, my 
own beloved, I shall look for a letter on Monday, 6 o'c. Pernaps 
it would be oetter, sweet love, to fix Monday at once, in case you 
are engaged. Do you hear off Louise now, or is she still in the 
country? My sweet, beloved pet, I am so sorry to think your 
hand may be very bad, and you have no one to dress you or do any- 
thing for you. If I were beside you I would do every thing for 
you— dress you, wash your face, but I fear, sweet love, I could not 
shave you. I tried to do it for Jack in summer and cut him ; but 
do you shave or not? We might be so happy living together, 
loving each other and being kind and attentive. I hope you may 
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get this to-morrow : it ^iaU be posted long before 12, so it wont 
e my fault. I don't understand the post. But I must say 
sood-ni^t. With We and many, many kisses, much love, fond, 
dear, ^ar embraces, from thy own sweet Mini, tliy fond dear 
wifie thy Mini. 



No. 87. 

Envelope addressed— '' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Olaegow.'' 

[Posted at Glasgow, 11th Jan., 1867; deliverable next morning 
first delivery.] 

[Lbttbb.] 

Saturday night, 12 o'c. 
My own dear beloved Emile. — I cannot tell you how sorry I 
was last nig^t at not hearing from you — it must have been your 
hand. I am truly sorry for the cause, my sweet pet. I hope it 
will soon be well. Are you well otherways-— cold gone? And are 
you, my pet, happy P You know, sweet one. I love you very, 
very much. I am very fond of you, my dear little pet. My own 
sweet, dear Emile, be happy for Mini's sake. I hope you got 
m;^ note to-day, it was posted at 10 o'c. Ton would get a walk 
tms afternoouj it was eo fine. Beloved pet, I wish I could take 
a walk with you. We would have such a nice^leasant chat, one 
with another^ my sweet, dear little Emile. What are you doing 
with your friend D. E.r Is she coming to Scotland? Do you 
go and call for Mary, and tell me how she is on Monday night 
when you write me. Give my warmest love, and tell ner m^ 
greatest pleasure would be to come with yon, my love, and visit 
her. Janet is not well. She has been out so much at dancings 
parties that she has made herself quite ill. But P/ says ^e is 
not to get out again. The night before last Thui^ay she did 
not come in till 2 o'c. in the momins. James is settled again at 
School. I see your friend Miss Macdougal has lost her papa. Do 
you hear from Louise P My sweet, dear pet, I would so like to 
spend 3 or 4 hours with you, just to talk over some things, but I 
GO not know when we can— perhaps in the course of ten days 
I may see you for a minute same as last. If you would risk it, 
my sweet, oeloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other 
and a dear, fond embrace. And though, sweet love, it is only 
for a minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting at allP 
We go to Julliens on Thursday— B/, Jack, and I. Harry Grierson 
and a fellow Patison are going with us. Do not fear, Mr. M. is 
going with his sister, so be wont be with us. The Ball at the 
Wilson's is to be the evening of the marriase. I am very good 
at present, sweet love, for my own dear Emfle's sake. I do love 
you very, very much. A fond, tender embrace. We are to have 



a gentlemen's dinner party on Tuesday. I dont think there is 
any chance of our living at Row again, but P/ cannot get a nice 
place. He wants a much larger place than we have. I am sure 



1 think it is quite large enoush, and quite expensive enoush, but 
he knows best. My sweet love, you will est this on Monday 
momine. I hope it will find my own dear, kind, sweet love of a 
hnsband, happy and in good health. Onl sweet darling, be 
happy for your own little Mini's sake. A kiss, sweet one, my 
best beloved, my adored Emile. A kiss to you wno fills the place 
in my heart, you whose image is ever before my eyes, you whose 
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BAme is on my lips. Adieu, my love, my all, my life, my darling 
£mile. A kiss, a warm, toider embraoe. Adieu. Adieu. 
Qood-nig^t. Bless you, my sweet lore. I am thy own ever dear, 
fend, devoted and erer loving wife, thy own 

Mini L'Anqbubb. 

Monday nijgfat, sweet love, 6, if you can. A kiss, two kisses, if 
yours is a kind, dear letter. A kiss. Good-night. Your 

Mnn. 



No. 89. 

Bnvelope addressed-'' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 BothweU St., 

Glasgow.'^ 

[Posted Qlasaow, Jan 14, 1867; deliverable between three and 
five same day. J 

[LnrxBS.] 

Monday night. 

My own beloved darling husband, ->I have written Mary a note, 
and you shall have one too. I am so sorry about your hand. I 
do hope it wont be long, but I am so sorry for you, my own sweet 
dear love. What are yon to do with yourself — how can you get 
on. I do so wish I were with you now. would I not, dearest love, 
be a help to you. I wuh from my heart I were now your wife. I 
would happy, love, so would you, my own dear little pet of a hus- 
band. Manv thanks for your kind, dear lon^ letter to-night. You 
are a dear, Idnd sweet love. I ought to be kind to you. for you are 
kinder to me than I deserve — you darling. I am glad you are 
sound, that is a great matter. I had a fear you were not — and I 
often thought you would die, but now I am easy on that point. 
I am very well. My sweet love, I shall contrive to see 

S)U some night soon for a short time. I do not know when 
ey may go from home. I wish I could tell you, sweet love — I 
would so with pleasure, but I dont see any chance, as M/ is not 
well this winter. It would be difficult to get away from my 
cousins house in Bdr.. but I do so wish we could be married. Ah, 
where shall we go that happy night — it wont matter where. I 
am sure we wont think of the place— so it may be any place for 
me. I do not in the least mina so as I am with my own beloved 
husband, my darling love. Emile, you sweet dear darling, I love 
you with all my heart and soul. In my letter to Clara I said about 
seeing her in summer all for politeness sake. I know there is no 
chance as she goes to India in June to get married. She is an 
officer's daughter. Her father was in the same regiment with two 
of papa's brothers. The Patison, Jack's friend, is not from Ayr, 
he was bom in America. You must know his father, as he does 
business with America. Godfrey Patison— he is just 19, but B/ has 
a ^reat fancy for him, so he is much with us— he is a nice boy. 
Grierson is a most innocent fellow. I will stop for to-night, 
darling of my soul, my love, my beloved, my darling Emile. 
Adieu, ^ood-night, tender embraces, love, kisses, from thy devoted, 
thy loving wife, thy own 

Mmi L'Anqujbb. 



Tuesday. 
My dear Emile, it is very late, and I am too tired to write, so 
you will excuse me. I hope, dear, your finger is better, take care 
of it. I think you should leave the office for some Cime, and go and 
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get change of air, it would be good for you. Mr. Kirk has been 
ere to-dky, and we hare fixed to go to Edr. the end of Feby— 
he wishes us to go to several Balls. I think we shall go to one 
Ball in Glasgow. I dont hear of M/ or P/ going frpin home, 
80, my dear pet, I see no chance for us. I fear we shaU have to 
wait a bit. I dont see how I could venture to do it ^1« jn 
Bdr., but if I see or hear anything you shall hear of it. Mr. M/ 
dined with us to-night— do you know I think if you knew him you 
would like him, he is most kind. I like him very much better 
than I used to do. I hope, dear love, you will be soon better. I 
wont ask any letter from you till next Monday evemng. 

I am engaged every night this week. Adieu, my sweet, dear 
Emile. Afond kiss, dear, nnd love. I am, yours affy 

Mini. 

I have sent a note to Mary ; dont give it if you dont like it. 
Oood-night, dear Emile. 

No. 91. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier. 10 Bothwell Street. 

Olasgow.'' 

[Posted in Glasgow, Jan. 16, 1857, during the night ; deliverable 
next morning, first delivery.] 

[LSTTXR.] 

Friday, 3 o'c afternoon. 
My very dear Emile,- 1 ought ere this to have written you. 1 
hope your hand is better — do take of it, my own sweet pet— 
try and soon eet well. I hope you have no cold. Well, my dear 
Emile, you did look cross at your Mini the other day. Why, my 
pet, you cannot expect I am never to go on St. St. Sometimes I 
must. It is not quite fair of you. I have kept off that St. so well 
this winter, and yet when you meet me, and the first time you 
have bowed to me this season^ that you should have looked so 
cross. When I saw you, my little pet, coming^ I feft frightened 
even to bow to you. But I hope the next time T have the pleasure 
of meeting you. love, you will nave a smile, one of your own dear, 
sweet smiles — the smile I love to see on your face. I am v^ry well. 
We were at the concert last evening, and enjoyed it very, very 
much. I am uqite fond of concerts now, and another thing, they 
pass an evening over. We were to have been at the College yester- 
day, but P/ was afraid of the large number of people, so would not 
let us go. Sir E. L. Bulwer is a great favourite of mine. I hope, 
dear love, you are taking good care of your hand — do^ my sweet. 
dear love of a husband, my own dear little pet Emile. I shall 
have a note from you on Monday night. If you go to Edr. leave 
it on Sunday night at 6. Anjr hour on Monday. Jack has gone 
to Edr. to-day till Mondajr^this is a fine day, but we are not out. 
I have a slight cold with last night. I had on a thin white dress— 
and it was rather cold. I hope dear Mary is well. Haveyou ever 
written to Miss William? No, I can hear you say. Well, you 
naughty boy, when she was so kind to write to you, why not do it, 
sweet love? A kiss, my own beloved Emile. I love you, dear Sweet 
one of my soul. I would give you a note Monday morning, but it 
ia only when C. H. goes to church I get it posted it, and she 
only goes every second Sunday. I hope you will enjoy your trip to 
Edr. Tou will when you are among all your dear friends. Do, my 
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dear Smile, ge to the offioem' Ball— it will do you go a little excite- 
ment. Tea need not dance much, bat go» sweet one. I do not 
nndentand your bamdn about writing letters, ae yon have misMd 
out two words, so I can not make it out. Adieu, my own 
sweet, dear love. A fond dear embrace, a sweet tender kiss, 
muob, much loTe--take care of yourself for Mini's sake, loTe: 
my own little pet, my dear sweet one. Adieu, a fond kiss. 1 



am, ever and erer your own devoted and loving 



L'ANGKiIBa. 



No. 98. 



Enyelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Qlasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow, 19th January, 1857 ; deliverable next morn- 
ing, first deliveryj 

[Letter.] 

Monday, 5 o'C. 

My Sweet Beloved, I could not get this posted for you to-day — 
love, I hope you are well. I did not sleep all night thinking of 
my own Pet. I went to Govan with M/, and when I got home I 
was lookine 80 ill M/ made me go and take a walk to get some 
colour— so JB/, Patison, and I took a long walk on the Dumbarton 
Road. When I told you, love, to write to me for to-night, I 
forgot I am to be out. We go to Taylor's, Park Terrace. He is 
the Banker— you will know him. And as we go out at 9 o'C, your 
letter will not be there, but I shall tell O. H. to take it in. Dearast 
Emile, all this day I have wished for you one moment to loss yon — 
to lay my head upon your breast would make me Happy. I think 
I shall see you Thursday night. I think P/ is not at nome. But 
you shall hear. Adieu, my beloved one. My husband. My own 
little pet. Adieu. God blees you. I am your wife, Your own 

Mini PAnoblisb. 

I did love you so much last night when yon were at the window. 
Do you know a low fellow of the name of GreyP 

P.iSf.— I don't think I should send you this scroll, but I could 
not help just when you left me, I was so weak-hearted as to 
take a long cry, because I could not get with you, but excuse a 
woman's weakness. I love you, A would wish to be with you. 
Adieu, my love. 

No. 96. 

Envelope addressed—'' Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Both well Street, 

Glasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow, 21st Jan., 1857; deliverable next morning, 

first delivery.] 

[Lbttxr.] 

5 o'C 
Wednesday morning. 
My dearest Emile. — I have just 6 minutes to spare. My dear, 
I hope you are well. Why no letter pet on Monday night- 
it wss such a disappointment to your Mini. I cannot see you 
Thursday, as I had hoped. Jack is out at a party, and the 
Boy will sit up for him, eo I cannot see you. A better chance may 
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soon oooar, m; dear pet. I shall write 70a * letter 8oon--I have 
not time at present. I wont write to-night. I am so tired. I 
have not got home till after 2 o'o for the last two ni^ts. If yon 
can, I shall look for a note on Friday 8 or 10 not 6. Much, much 
love, fond kisses, a tender embrace. I am for ever, yoars 
devotedly, Mnii. 

No. 97. 

Envelope addressed— '^ For Mr. L'Angelier, at Mrs Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Oreat Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow, 2drd January, 1857 ; deliverable next morn- 
ing, first delivery!] 

[Lrttibs.] 

Thursday, 12 o'o. 
My dear Emile, — I was so very sorrv that I could not see you 
to-mght. I had expected an hour's Chat with you— but we must 

C'i nope for better the next time. I hope jrou are well. Is vour 
d quite better, my dear pet — are your spirits better, sweet love. 
I hope you enioyed the Ball. We nad such a charming party at 
the Taylor's— but the most horrid low vulgar set of people we had 
at the T— 's, people I never heard of. I was quite sick of them, 
but though they send us 60 invitations I shall never go to one of 
their parties again. Neither shall B/. We had a most pressing 
invitation to go to the Ball to-night, but we declined. I aont see 
the least chance for us, my dear love. M/ is not well enough to 
go from home, and my dear, little sweet pet. I dont see we could 
manage in Edr., because I could not leave a triends House without 
their Knowing of it — so, sweet pet, it must at present be put off 
till a better time. I see no chance before March. But rest 
assured, my dear love Emile, if I see any chance I shall let you 
know or it. Tes. my dear love, I shall. P/ wishes us to put off our 
visit to Edr. till after the Opera has been here. He has taken 
places I think. My dear love, I shall have your note to-morrow. 
Uow happy' it will make me feel, you sweet, dear little pet. Tou 
shall have a note Monday morning from me. I hope Mary is well. 
We were at Partick to-aay in the rain in a cab. 1 hope my own 
sweet love, it wont be long before we meet. A kiss, mv pet. A 
dear, tender, sweet, loving embrace. Adieu, my much beloved 
pet, my dear, dear Emile — take care of yourself. God bless you, 
make you happy. Adieu. Good-night. 1 wish I were with yon, 
I would bo happier than I am. Again farewell, with much, much 
love, and warm loving kisses. I am, with much love, for ever 
your own dear, sweet little pet wife. Tour own fond 

Mini ITAngelixb. 

Again a Kiss, my pet— my own sweet one, my beloved little pet 
husband. 

Sunday night, | past 11 o'c. 

Emile, my own beloved, you have just left me. Oh, sweet 
darling, at this moment my heart and soul bums with love for 
thee, my husband, my own sweet one. Emile, what would I not 
Kive at this moment to be your fond wife. We would be happy. 
Emile, I adore you. I love you with my heart ar^ soul. I do 
vex and annoy you, but, oh, sweet love, I do fondly. 
truly love you with my soul to be your wife your own sweet 
wife. I never felt so restless and so unhappy as I have 
done for some time past. I would do anything to keep sad thoughts 
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from my mind. But in whatever place some thin^ makes me feel 
■ad. A dark epot ia in the future. What can it be. Oh God 
keep it from ua. Oh may we be happy— dear darling, pray for our 
happinesB. I weep, now. Emile. to think of our fate, if we could 
only get married, and all would be well. But alas, alas, I see no 
chance, no chance of happiness for me. I must speak with von. 
Tes, I must again be pressed to your loving bosom— be kissed by 



?ou, my only love, my dearest, darling husband. Why were we 
ated to be so unhappy. Why were we made to be kept separate. 
My heart is too full to write more. Oh, pardon, forgive me. If 



you are able, I need not say it will sive me pleasure to hear from 
you to-morrow night. If at 10 o'o, dont wait to see me — as Janet 
may not be asleep, and I will have to wait till she sleeps to take 
it m. Make no noise. Adieu, farewell, my own beloved, my 
darling, my own Emile. Good-night best beloved. Adieu I am 
your ever true and devoted 

Mnn L'Anosusb. 



No. 99. 

Two envelopes, each addressed to ** Mr. L' Angrier, Mrs. Jenkins, 
at 11 Franklin Place, Great Western lU>ad, Glasgow." 



No. 101. 

Envelope addressed — ** Glasgow, Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 
11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road." 

[Posted at Glasgow. February, 1857, day illegible; deliverable 
next morning, first delivery. 

[Letters.] 

I felt truly astonished to have my last letter returned to me. 
But it will be the last you shall have an opportuniiy of returning 
to me. When you are not pleased with the letters I send vou, 
then our correspondence shall be at an end, and as there is coolness 
on both sides our engagement had better be broken. This may 
astonish you, but you have more than once returned me my 
letters, and my mind was made up that I should not stand the 
same thing again. And you also annoyed me much on Saturday 
by your conduct in coming so near me. Altogether I think owing, 
to coolness and indifference (nothing else) that we had better for 
the future consider ourselves as strangers. I trust to your honour 
as a Gentleman that you will not reveal any thing {hat may have 
passed between us. I shall feel obliged by your bring me my 
letters and Likeness on Thursday eveng.. at 7— be at the Area Gate. 
and 0. H. will (take) the parcel from you. On Friday night I shall 
send yon all your letters, Likeness, &ca. I trust you may yet 
be happy, and get one more worthy of you than I. On Thursday 
at 7 o'C. I am, &c. M. 

Tou may be astonished at this sudden change — but for some time 
back you must have noticed a coolness in my notes. My love for 
you has ceased, and that is why I was cool. I did once love you 
truly, fondly, but for some time back I have lost much of that 
love. Thetre is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it 
but fair to let you know this. I misht have gone on and become 
your wife, but I could not have loveayou as I ought. My conduct 
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you will oondemn, but I did at one time love you with heart and 
floul. It has oost me much to tell you this— sleei^lees nights, but it 
is necessary you should know. If you remain in Glasgow or go 
away, I hope you may succeed in all your endeaTOurs. I know 
you will never injure the character of one you so fondly loved. 
No, Emile. I know you have honour and are a Gentleman. What 
has passed you will not mention. I know when I ask you that 
you will comply. Adieu. 



No. 103. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, at 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.'^ 

[Posted at Osborne Buildings Receiving Office, 9th February, 
1867; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[Lbttbr.] 

I attribute it to your having cold that I had no answer to my 

ist note. On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, afraid of 

the night air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoint 



last note. On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, afraid of 
the nisht air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoiz ' 
ThuiMay night first same place, Street Gate, 7 o'c. M. 

If you can not send me or bring me the parcel on Thursda;^, 
please write a note saying when you shall bring it, and address it 
to C. H. Send it by post. 

Id the original the words '* not send me or " are deleted. 



No. 105. 

Envelope addressed — ** Immediaidy. Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs 
Jenkins, 11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

nPosted at Glasgow on the 10th of a month in the year 1857; 
deliverable between 1.80 and 3 of day on which it was posted.] 

[Lbttsb.] 

Monday Night. — Emile, I have just had your note. Emile, for 
the love you once had for me do nothing till I see you— for God*s 
sake do not bring your once loved Mini to an ox>en ediame. Emile, 
I have deceived you. I have deceived my Mother. God knows 
she did not boast of any thing I had said of vou— for she, poor 
woman, thought I had broken off with yon last Winter. I deceived 
yon by telling you she still knew of our engagement. She did not. 
This 1 now confess— and as for wishing for any engagement with 
another, I do not fancy she ever thought of it. Emile, write to 
no one, to Papa or any otber. Oh, do not till I see vou on 
Wednesday night— be at the Hamiltons at 12, and I shall open 
my Shutter, and then you come to the Area Gate, I sfiall see you. 
It would break my Mother's heart. Oh. Emile be not harsh to me. 
I am the most guilty, miserable wretcn on the face of the earth. 
Emile, do not arive me to death. When I ceased to love yon, 
believe me, it was not to love another. I am free from all engage- 
ment at present. Emile, for God's sake do not send my letters to 
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Paps. It will be an open rapture. I will leave tlie houee. I will 
die. Emife, do nothing till I Me you. One word to-morrow night at 
my window to tell me or I shall go mad. Emile. you did lore me. 
I did fondle, truly love you too. Oh, dear Emile, be not so harsh 
to me. Will yon not— but I cannot ask forgiTeness, I am too guilty 
for that. I have deoeiTed— it was lore for you at the time 
made me say Mama knew of our engagement. To-morrow one 
word^and on Wednesday we meet. T would not again aak you 
to loTe me, for I know you could not. But oh. Emile, do not make 
me go mad. I will teU you that only myselt and C. H. knew of 
my Engagement to you. Mama did not know since last W^^^*- 
Prar for me for a guilty wretch, but do nothing. Oh, Emile, do 
Dotning. 10 o'c ^morrow night one line, for the We of God. 

Tuesday morning.— I am ill. God knowe what I have suffered. 
My punkument is more than I can bear. IX> nothing till I see you, 
for the lore of hearen do nothing. I am mad, I am ill. 

Written in pendl, 
" Sunday night." 

(•.6., the letter is not written in penoil— only the words "Sunday oighU") 



No. 107. 

Envelope addressed-" Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, at 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

Not posted. 

CLbttbr.] 

Tuesdav evening^ 12 o'C— Emile, I have this night received your 
note. On, it is kind of you to write to me. Emile, no one can 
know the intense agonv of mind I have suffered last night and 
to day. Emile, mv fatner's wrath would kill me : you little know 
his temper. Emile. for the love vou once had for me do not 
denounce me to my P/. Emile, if he snould read my letters to you — 
he will put me from him, he will hate me as a guilty wretmi. I 
loved you, and wrote to you in my first ardent love — it was with 
my deepest love I loved you. It was for your love I adored you. 
I put on paper what I should not. I was free^ because I loved you 
with my neart. If he or any other one saw those fond letters to 
you, what would not be said of me. On my bended knees I write 

r, and aek you as you hope for mercy at the Judgment Day 
not inform on me— do not make me a public shame. Emile, 
my life has been one of bitter disappointment. Ton and you only 
can make the rest of my life peaceful. My own conscience will be 
a punishment that I shall carry to my grave. I have deceived the 
best of men. You may forgive me, but God never will— for God's 
love forgive me— and oetray me not— for the love you once had 
to me do not bring down my father's wrath on me. It will kiU 
my mother (who is not well). It will for ever cause me bitter un- 
happiness. I am humble before you and crave your mercy. Tou 
can give me forgiveness— and you, oh, you only can make me 
happy for the rest of my life. I would not ask vou to love me— 
or ever make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I have 
deceived and told you too many falsehoods for you ever to respect 
me. But oh, willVou not keep my secret from the world? Oh, 
will you not, for Christ's sake, denounce meP I shall be undone. 
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I shall be ruined. Who would truet me. Shune would be my 
lot — despise me, hate me— but make me not the public scandal- 
forget me for ever— blot out all remembrance of me. I hare 
you iU. I did We you, and it was my soul's ambition to be your 
wife. I asked you to tell me my faults. You did so, and it made 
me cool towards you gradually. When you have found fault with 
me, I hare coolea— it was not love for another, for there is no one 
I loTe. My love has all been giyen to you. My heart is empty, 

I to' * 



cold— I am unloved. I am despised. I told you I had ceased to 
lore you— it was true. I did not lore 70U as I did— but oh, till 
within the time of our oomins to Town I loved you foncDy. I longed 
to be your wife. I had fixM Feby. I longed for it. The time I 
could not leave my father's house I srew disoontented, then I oeased 
to lore you— Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true statement. Now 
you can know my state of mind. Emile, I have suffered much for 
you. I lost much of my father's confidence since that Sept. And 
my mother has never been the same to me. No, she hss never given 
me the same kind look. For the sake of my mother — her who 
gave me life, spare me from shame. Oh, Emile, will you in Qod's 
name hear my prayer. I ask God to forgive me. I have prayed 
that he might put it in your heart yet to snare me from shame. 
Never, never while I live can I be happy. No,^ no, I shall always 
have the thousht I deceived you. I am guilty. It will be a 
pumshment I shall bear till the day of my death. I am humbled 
thus to crave your pardon. But I care not. While I have breath 
I shall ever think of you as mv best friend, if you will only keep 
this between ourselves. I blusn to ask you. Tet, Emile, will you 
not grant me this, my last favor. If you will never reveal what 
has passed. Oh, for God sake, for the love of heaven, hear me. 
I grow mad. I nave been ill, very ill, all day. I have had what 
has given me a false 8i>irit. I had to resort to what I should not 
have taken, but my brain is on fire. I feel as if death would indeed 
be sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, Emile, think of our once 
happy days. Pardon me if you can, pray for me ss the most 
wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I could stand 
anything but my father's hot displeasure. Emile, you will not 
cause me death. If he is to get your letters, I can not see him any 
more. And my poor mother. I will never more kiss her— it 
would be a shame to them all. Emile, will you not spare me this — 
hate me, despise me — but do not expose me. I cannot write more. 
I am too ill to-night. M. 

P.iSf. — I cannot get to the back stair. I never could see the 
to it. I will take you within in the door. The area 
gate will be open. I shall see you from my window, 12 o'C. I will 
wait till 1 o'a 



No. 109. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted between 8.45 a.m. and 12.20 p.m., at Osborne Buildings 
Receiving Office, Glasgow, 14th February, 1867; deliverable 
between naif -past 1 and 3 p.m. same day.] 

£Lbttbb.] 

Saturday. — My dear Emile, — I have got my finger cut, and can 
not write, so, dear, I wish you would excuse me. I was glad to 
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see you looking ao well yesterday. I hope to see you very soon 
Write me for next Thursday, and then 1 
shall tell you when I can see you. I want the first tune we meet, 
that you will bring me all my cool letters back— the last four I 
have written— and I will dve yon others in their place. 

Brim; them all to me. fhECuse me more ; just now it hurts me to 
write. 60 with kindest and dearest love, ever believe (me), yours 
with love A affection, Al. 

No. 111. 

Envelope addieased— '' Olas^ow, Mr. E. L'Angelier. 11 Franklin 
Place, Mrs. Jenkins, Great Western Road.'' 
[Posted at Glasgow.] 

[LSTTBB.] 

Wednesday. 
Dearest, Sweet Emile,— I am ao sorry to hear you are ill. I hope 
to God you will soon be better— take care of yourself — do 
not go to the office this week — just stay at home till Monday. 
Sweet love it will plesfie me to hear you are well. I 'have not felt 
very well these last two days — sick & headache. Every one is 
complaining; it must be something in the air. I cannot see you 
Friday, as M/ is not away — but I think Sunday P/ will be away. 
& I might see you, I think, but I shall let you know. I shall 
not be at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, and give 
vou, even if it should be a word. I cannot pass vour windows, or 
1 would, as you ask me to do it — do not come ana walk about and 
become ill again. You did look bad Sunday night and Monday 
morning. I think you got sick with walking home so late— and 
the long want of food, so the next time we meet I shall make you 
eat a loaf of bread before you go out. I am longing to meet again, 
sweet love. We shall be so happy. I have a bad pen — excuse this 
scroll, and B/ is near me. I cannot write at night now. My head 
aches so, and I am looking so bad that I cannot sit up as I used to 
do — but I am taking some stuff to bring back the colour. I shall 
see you soon again. Put up with short notes for a little time. 
When I feel stronger ^ou shall have long ones. Adieu my love 
my pet my sweet Emile. A fond dear tender love and sweet 
embrace. Ever with love. Tours, Mnn. 



No. 113. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Glasgow. 27th February, 1857; deliverable next 
morning, first delivery.] 

[Lbttsb.] 

Friday. 

My Bear, Sweet Emile,— I cannot see you this week, and I oan 
fix no time to meet you. I do hope you are better— keep well, 
and take care of yourself. I saw vou at your window. I am 
better, but have got a bad cold. I shall write you, sweet one, in 
the beginning of the week. I hope we may meet soon. We go. I 
think, to Stirlingshire about the 10 of March for a fortnight. 
Excuse this short note. Sweet love. With much fond tender love 
and kisses. And ever believe me to be Tours, with love, 
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No. 115. 

Envelope addressed--" Mr. £. L'Anselier, Mrs. Jenkins, Franklin 
Place, Qreat Western Road, Glasgow.'' 

[Posted, Osborne Buildinas Receiving Office. Qlasgow, 3rd March, 
1857; posted between 8.45 a.m. and 12.20 p.m.; deliverable 
between half-past 1 and 3 p.m. same day.] 

[Lbttbb.] 
My dearest Emile,— 1 hope by this time you are quite well, and 
able to be out. I saw you at your window, but I could not tell 
how you looked — well, I hope. I am very well. I was in £dr. 
on Saturday to be at a Luncheon party at the Oastle. It was a 
most charming day, and we enjoyed our trip very much. On 
Friday, we 20 to Stirling for a fortnight. 1 am so sorrv^ my 
dearest pet, I cannot see you ere we go— but I cannot. WiU you, 
aweet one, write mo for Thursday, 8 o'C, and I shall get it before 
I so — which will be a comfort to me — as I shall not hear from you 
till I come home again. I will write you, but, sweet pet, it may 
onl]^ be once a week — as I have so many friends in that quarter. 
B/ 18 not going till next week. M/, P/, J/, and I on Friday. B/ 
goes to the BaU next week. I am going to a Ball in Edr. the end 
of this week, so cannot go to both — ana I would rather go to the 
one in Edr. I have not seen you all this week— have you been 
passing. What nasty weather we have had. I shall see you very 
soon, when I get home again — and we shall be very happy, wont 
we, sweet one — as much so as the last time — will we, my pet. I 
hop« you feel well. I have no news to give you. I am very well 
—and I think the next time we meet you will think I look better 
than I did the last time. Tou wont have a letter from me this 
Saturday, as I shall be off— but I shall write beginning of the week. 
Write me for Thursday, sweet love, and with kind love, ever 
believe me to be yours, with love and affection, Mini. 



No. 117. 

Envelope addressed — "Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.'' 

[Posted at Glasgow, 4th March, 1857 ; deliverable between half- 
past 1 and 3 same day.] 

[LSTTXB.] 

Dearest Emile, — I have iust time to give you a line. I could not 
come to the window as B/, and M/ were there, but I saw you. If 
vou would take my advice, you would go to the south of England 
lor ten days; it would do you much good. In fact, sweet pet, it 
would make you feel quite well. Do trjr and do this. You will 
please me bv getting strone and well again. I hope you wont go 
to B. of Auan, as P/ and M/ would say it was I brousht you 
there, and it would make me to feel very unhappy. Stirung you 
need not go to as it is a nasty dirty little Town. 60 to Isle of 
Wight. I am exceedingly sorry, love, I cannot see you ere I go — 
it is impossible, but the first thing I do on my return will be to 
-see yon, sweet love. I must stop as it is post time. So adieu, with 
love, and kisses, and much love. 

I am, with love and affection, ever yours, Mna. 

The Lord Advocatb then tendered the production No. 119 
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of Inventorj to be read, which bean to be the copy of a letter 
from the deceased to the panel. It was objected to by the 
Dean of Faculty as being only a copy taken by the press. 
Hie decision on this point was reserved until Na 121 diould 
be read. 



r 



No. 121. 

Enyelope addressed^" For my dear and ever beloved sweet liitla 

EmUe." 

Not posted. 

[LlRBB.] 

My sweet, dear pet, — I am bo sorry you should be so vexed — 
believe nothing, sweet one, till I tell you myself —it is a report T 
am sorry about— bat it has been six months s^ken of. There is 
one of the same kind about B. Believe nothms till I tell you, 
sweet one of my heart. I love you, and you only. Mrs. A. only 
> supposed, M/ never told her — but we have found out that Mrs. A. 
is very good at making up stories. Mrs. A. asked me if it was M/ 
;ave me the trinket you saw— Mod I told her no. My sweet love, 

love you, and only wish you were better— we shall speak of our 
union when we meet. We shall be home about the 17— so I may 
see you about that time. I wish, love, you oould manage to remain 
in town till we oome home, as I know it will be a grand row with 
me if you are seen there. Gould you, sweet love, not wait for my 
sake till we oome home. Tou might go the 20th or so. I would 
be so pleased with you if you can do this to please me, my own 
dear H>eloved. I shall be very glad to meet you again, and have as 
bappy a meeting as the last. I have ouarrelled with G. H. just 
now— so cannot see you to-night. I enall write you next week. 
Neither M/ nor his sisters go with us — only M/, B/, J/, and I go 
to-morrow, P/ on Saturday night. I have only been in M/'s house 
once, and that was this week— and I was sent a messaee because 
Ml oould not go herself. I will tell and answer you all questions 
when we meet. Adieu, dearest love of my soul — with fond and 
tender embraces, ever believe me, with love and kisses, to be your 
own fond, dear, and loving Mnb. 

If you do not go to B. of A. till we come home — come up Main 
St. to-morrow morning, and if you go come your own way. 

The Lord Advooatb again tendered the production No. 119. 
The Dban of Facultt repeated his objection. The L<»ti> 
Advooatb replied that it was proved by its connection with 
Nos. 117 and 121, and Iher^ore ought to be received. 

The following opinions were delivered: — 

Lord IvoRT said — ^The Court had here a very imxwrtant 
question presented to them — a question, the decision of which, 
in so far as he was concerned, he would willingly have avoided. 
Still, as it had been presented to them, although he could not 
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•ay that he felt no doubts be would give the beet opinion in 
hit power in the circumstances of the case. He had come to 
the conclusion that the document was admissible, but, in coming 
to that conclusion, he could not look upon that letter apart 
from some iduch went before and from some which followed 
after it. [His lordship then went over in detail the yarious 
passages in the other letters which bore upon the statements 
in the letter under discussion.] This letter, he assumed, was 
writtMi after the letter No. 121, which was from the prisoner 
to the deceased ; and he thought there was evidence to go to 
the jury so as to enable them to judge whether the letter No. 121 
was not received by the deceased, and whether the present letter 
was not an answer to it, as allusions were made in this letter 
to almost every sentence of the former. He would not read 
all the passages, but it appeared to him that, with the light 
cast by othw letters, there was enough to connect the document 
with tihem. He did not go so far as to say that the evidence 
before the Court as to this matter, or the circumstances of its 
being a copy made by a copying-press, amounted to that legal 
and complete evidence which must bind the jury. Had it b^ 
necessary to go so far as this, he would have felt more hesitaticm 
than he was now inclined to do; but he thought it was an 
important adminicle of evidence, and one as to which the jury 
ought to be allowed to form their own conclusion as to whether 
it was received or not. It seemed to him to have very many 
ol the characteristics the want of which were objected to in 
the case of the memorandum-book, and to be linked together 
with the other letters. It was also regularly copied by a 
machine, and not like some of the other documents, which were 
merely imperfect memoranda. On the whole, he could not with- 
hold it from the consideration of the jury, subject to such 
remark as to its weight which might competently be made. 

Lord Handtbidi — ^The question is, whether is this competent 
and admissible evidence to be laid before the jury? I think 
it is. There seems to me to be a manifest distinction between 
the case of a draft or scroll, which we have lately decided, and 
a document like the present; and I also go greatly 'on its 
oonnection with some of the letters that precede it in date, and 
also with that which follows it. I do not go over these refer- 
ences in detail. Lord Ivory has already alluded to several of 
diem. But, speaking generally, I think this document is 
connected intimately with those already received. Questions 
are put to which answers are required, and these answers are 
found in other letters. It is also a full and complete document. 
Thrown off by a cop3ring-press, it is a copy of a document 
intended to be despatched, and that may, I think, be presumed 
to have been despatched. I infer also that it was received, 
because in a subsequMit letter various matters of inquiry are 
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referred to. I think, therefore, that this document stands in 
a position which prevents our rejecting it. There is un* 
doubtedlj some delicacy when the original has not been traced 
into the hands of the prisoner, and, had there been a production 
of correspondence on both sides, and had this lett^ not been 
found among those produced hj the prisoner, I should have 
had much hesitation in admitting it. But where the original 
writings of L'Angelier are not accessible, I think the document 
is, in the circumstances, admissible. Its value is, of course, 
subject to much observation. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbbk — I do not think that the admission 
or rejection of this particular document will be of great moment 
to the present case; because it is quite plain from the panel's 
letter 121 that the same questions which are put in 119 had 
been put to the panel in some letter or other, and in the same 
tone as in 119. So much is that the case^ that the panel's 
letter 121 (which is supposed to be an answer to 119) is 
perfectly intelligible and complete without the aid of 119. 
Hence the reception of 119 is, in mj opinion, immaterial in this 
case; but to l^e general question respecting the admissibility 
of a cop7 or scroll of a letter, of the despatch of which there 
is not a particle of evidence, which has been argued, I attach 
the greatest importance, and, as I have the misfortune to differ 
from the majority of the Court, I shall express my opinion in 
a few words. I am not aware of any case, and the Lord 
Advocate has not referred to any case, in whidi any document 
from another party has been admitted without separate and 
independent proof that the document was sent to and received 
by the prisoner. Morally we may have no doubt of its having 
been so received, but we may be morally certain of many things 
which yet are not legally proved and not legally admissible in 
proof. It is said that questions contained in other letters are 
answered in this ; but the deceased may have written and sent 
another letter, and this one may never have been despatched, 
and I cannot therefore think tiiat a copy — ^press copy it is 
supposed — ^is competent evidence in a criminal charge against 
another party. For this, be it observed, is not a question 
between L'Angelier and iJie prisoner, but a criminal proMsu- 
tion against her at the instance of the Lord Advocate. On 
these grounds, I do not think this document ou^t to be 
admitted. I repeat that> in the actual state of this wretdied 
cosrespondence, I think the reception of this letter is of the 
slightest importance. But the general pcHnt is one of the 
greatest importance, and I dread much the use which may be 
made, in other cases, of the relaxation of the general rule which 
the decision here seems to sanction. 

The objection was repelled, and the document admitted. 
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No. 119. 
[Pbbbs Copt of Letteb.] 

Glasgow, March 5th, 1857. 

My dear, sweet pet Mimi,— I feel indeed very vexed that the 
answer I reod. yesterday to mine of Tuesday to yoa should 
prevent mo from sending you the kind letter I had ready for you. 
Vou must nut blame me, dear, for this, but really your cold, 
indifferent, and reserved notes, so short, without a particle oi 
love in then (especially after pledging vour word vou were to 
write me kindly for those letters you asKed me to destroy), and 
the manner vou evaded answering the questions I put to you in 
my last, witk the reports I hear, fully convince me, Mimi, that 
there is foundation m your marriage with another; besides, the 
way you put off our union till September without a just reason 
is very suspicious. I do not think. Mimi dear, that Mrs. Ander- 
son would say your mother told ner things she had not. and 
really I could never believe Mr. Houldswortn would be guilty of 
tellins a faltehood for mere talking. No, Mimi. there is a 
foundation for all this. Tou often go to Mr. M/s house, and 
common sense would lead any one to believe that if you were 
not on the footing reports say you are you would avoid going 
near any of his friends. I know he goes with you, or at least 
meets you in Stirlingshire. Mimi^ dear, place yourself in my 
position and tell me am I wrong in believms what I hear. T 
was happy the last time we met — yes, very nappy. I was for- 
getting^ all the past, but now it is again beginning. 

Mimi, I insist in naving an explicit answer to the questions you 
evaded in my my last. If you evade answering them this time, 
I must try some other means of coming to the truth. If not 
answered m a satisfactorv manner, you must not expect I shall 
again write you personnally or meet you when you return home. 
I do not wisn you to answer this at random. I shall wait a day 
or so if yoa require it. I know you cannot write me from Stir- 
lingshire, as the time you have to write me a letter is occupied 
in doing so to others. There was a time you would have found 
plenty of time. 

Answer me this^ Mimi— Who gave you the trinket you showed 
me. Is it true it was Mr. Minnoch. And is ft true that you 
are, directly or indirectly, engaged to Mr. Minnoch or to any one 
else but me. These questions I must know. 

The doctor says I must go to B. of A. I cannot travel 500 
miles to the I. of W. and 600 back. What is your object in 
wishing me so veij much to go south. I may not go to B. of A. 
till Wednesday ; if I can avoid going I shall do so lor your sake. 
I shall wait to hear from you. I hope, dear, nothing will happen 
to check the happiness we were again enjoying. May God DiSsa 

Ku, Pet, and with maiw fond and tender embraces believe me with 
nd love your ever ante, husband, 

Emtlb L'Anoblieb. 
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No. 128. 

finTelope addressed — "Mr. E. L*Angelier, Mrs. JenkmSy 11 
FraDklin Plaoe, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, 10th March, 1857; reached Glaagov 
about 5.S0 p.m. ; deliyerable between 6 and 8 same evening.] 

[LiTTBB.] 

My own begt loved pet.-— I hope you are well. I am very 
well, but it is such a cold place— far colder than in Town. I 
have never been warm since 1 came here. There are very few 
people that we know staying in the Village. Have you ever been 
here, my own dear, little pet. I hope, sweet one, it may make 
you feel well and strong again, and that you will not again be ill 
aU the summer. You must try and ke^ well for my sake, will 
you^ my own dear little Emile. Ton love me, do yon not. Tee, 
Enule, I know you. do. We go to Perth this week to see some 
friends. I am going to Edr. the end of this month. B/ will, I 
think, go too. I saw you pass the morning we left — aiid yon, 
little love, passing the front door and I was at the window, bat 
you would not look up, and I did know where vou were going to. 
We shall be home Monday or Tuesday. I shall write you, sweet 
love, when we shall have an interview. I long to see you, to 
kiss and embrace you, my own, only sweet love. Kiss me, sweet 
one— my love, mj^ own dear sweet little pet. I know your 
kindness will forgive me if I do not write you a longer letter, but 
we are just going to the train to meet meet friends from the 
north, 80 I shall conclude with much, much love tender embraces 
and fond kisses. Sweet love, Adieu! Ever with love, yours 

Mnn. 



No. 126. 

Envelope addressed— " Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, 13th March, 1857 ; reached Glasgow 
10.45 same night; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[1.KTTKR.] 

Dearest A Beloved,— I hope you aro well. I am verv well, 
and anxious to get home to see you, sweet one. It is cold, and 
we have had snow all the week, which is most disagreeable. I 
feel better since we came here. I think we shall be home on 
Tuesdav, so I shall let you know, mj own beloved sweet pet, when 
we shall have a dear, sweet interview, when I may be pressed to 
your heart and kissed by you, mv own sweet love. A fond, tender 
embrace — a kiss, sweet love. I hope you will enjoy your visit 
here. You will find it so dull, no one here we know, and I dont 
fancy you will find any friends, as they are all strangers, and 
dont appear nice people. I am longing to eee you, sweet one of 
my heart, my only dear love. I wish we had not come here for 
another month, as it would have been so much nicer— it would 
then be warm. I think if you oould wait a little it would do 
you more good, but you know best when you can get away. 
Adieu, my onl^ love, my own sweet pet. A kiss, dear love. A 
tender embrace^ love, and kiases. Adieu. Ever yours, with 
love and fond kisses, I am ever yours, Mnii. 
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No. 127. 

Envelope addressed--'' ThomaB F. Kennedy, Esqr., 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow.'' 

[Lbttbbb.] 

Dear Tom, — I arrived safe, and feel a deal better; it is much 
warmer than Glaagow; the wind is sonth. 1 never saw finer 
weather. 

I enclose yon a P.O. Order, which please get cashed for me. 
Pens and ixik, also wafers, are very scarce, and not to be had 
at present. 

In expeotation of seing yon on Saturday, George M'Call 
bought a bottle of pickles, warranted free from copper. I shall 
be at the arrival of the train leaving Glasgow at 4.16 p.m. 
Drop a line if you are coming, or else you will have no dinner. 
Yours, Ao.y 

EiiiLB L'Angkjbr. 



If you come, dine with me, 4 Forth St., at 7 p.m., letting me 
know by lettei to-morrow night. If Mc. comes, bring him too ; 
but, above all things, bring me a box of smaU Victoria segara 
from the late MacKilIop, fating for same. Yours, 

Thursday. G. M*C. 

No. 129. 

Envelope addressed— '' T. F. Kennedy, Esq., W. B. Huggins & 
Co., 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow." 

[LarrxB.] 

Edinburg, Monday. 

Dear Tom,— We reed, your note on Saturday, and were very 
sorry to hear you were unwell and unable to come. In one respect 
it was lucky, as it poured all Saturday afternoon. 

I hear at Bridge of Allan it is very cold, and snow. I think 
I will start for tnere to-morrow. I dont feel so well as I did, 
but I think it is the want of sleep. I think the P.O. people 
beautifully ignorant, not to know a man's name from a woman's. 
I shall write to Oxford about it. 

I suppose I am not wanted yet; if I should be, let me know, 
please. Dont send any more lettera to P.O. here after 10 a.m. 
to-morrow. 

Excuse haste and believe me, your sincere friend, 

P. Emilb L'Angblikb. 

I reod. the letters you addd. to me, and another to-day. 



No. 131. 

Envelope addresaed— " Monsieur Thuan, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[L«TTBR.] 

Men oher Monsieur,— Je viens de recevoir la voire de Samedi, 
at je V0U8 remercie de votre attention. Je oompte venir coucher 
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a Glasgow demain ainsi je vous piie de retenir mes depdches 
apr^ ce soir. 

Je me porte an pen mienx mais cela ne ya pas oomme je 
le vondrais. Je ne* point de lettres de Mr. Mitchell, j'aarais bien 
▼onlu saToir ce qn'il me Tonlait. En roua eerrant la main, je fiok 
tout aToas, 

Lnndi. 11 heures 
•Je n'ai (?). 



EviLB Langslisb. 



No. 133. 

Envelope addressed— " William Minnoch, Esq., 124 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow.*' 

[Posted at Stirling, 16th March, 1857; reached Glasgow 5.30 
same afternoon ; deliTcrable between 6 and 8 same night. J 

[LWTBB.] 

My dearest William,— It is but fair, after yonr kindness to me, 
that I should write you a note. The day I part from friends I 
alwajrs feci sad. But to part from one I lore, as I do you, makes 
me feel truly sad and dull. My only consolation is that we meet 
soon. To-morrow we shall be home. I do so wish you were 
here to-day. We might take a long walk. Our walk to Dum- 
blane I shall ever remember with pleasure. That walk fixed a 
day on which we are to begin a new life— a life which I hope 
may be of hapmness and long duration to both of us. My aim 
through life shall be to please you and and study you. Dear 
William, I must conclude, sa Mama is ready to go to Stirling. I 
do not go with the same pleasure as I did the last time. I hope 
you got to Town safe, and found your sistero well. Accept my 
warmest kindest lore and ever believe me to be, yours with aSecn., 

Madbleins. 

Monday, 

Prospect Villa. 



No. 136. 

[MSMOBAKDUM.] 

" Jusqu'a demain dix heures— Post Office, Stirling." 
" Aprte dix heures— Post Office, Bridge of Allan." 

No. 137. 

Envelope addressed-" Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.** 

No. 189. 
Envelope addressed—" Mr. Langelier, Poet-Office, Stirling." 
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No. 141. 

EnTolope •ddrened--" Mub Perry, 144 Rfinfrew Straot, 
Olasgow.*'^ 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, aoth March. 1857 ; roached Glamw 
10.45 p.in. same night ; dellTerahle fint delivery neact morning. J 

[Lmn.] 

Bridge of Allan, 20th Maroh. 

Dear Biary,— I shoald hare written to you before, but I am bo 
laiy writing when away from my ordinary ways. I feel much 
better, and I hope to be home the middle of next week. 

This is a very stupid plaoe. very doll. I know no one;^ and 
besides, it is so very much colder than Edin. I saw yonr friends 
at Portobello, and will tell you about them when I see you. 

I should have come to see some one last night, bat the letter 
came too late, so we are both disappointed. Trusting you are 
quite well, and with kind regards to yourself and sister, BelioTe 
me, yours sincerely, P. Eiiiui L^Anqblub. 

I shaU be hepe till Wednesday. 



No. 148. 

BnTclope addressed— " W. A. StoTenson, Esq., 10 BothweU 
Street, Glasgow." 

[LSTTBB.] 

Bridge of Allan, Friday. 

Dear William,— I am happv to say I feel much better, thonsh 
I fear I slept in a damp bed, for my limbs are all sore and searoely 
able to bear me, but a day or two will put all to rights. 

What a dull place this is. I went to Stirling to-day, but it 
was so cold and damp that I soon hurried home again. Are yon 
very busy. Am I wanted, if so, I am ready to come at any 
time— just drop me a line at P.O. Ton were talking of taking a 
few days to yourself, so I shall come up whenever you like. 

If any letters come, please send them to me here. I intend to 
be home not later than Thursday morning. Tours sincerely, 

P. 1BMTr.» liANQSLntR. 

No. 145. 

Envelope addressed— "T. F. Kennedy, Esq., Western Lodge, Wood- 
lands Road, CHasgow." 

[Lrtbe.] 

Bridge of Allan, 

Fnday, 20th March. 

Dear Tom,— I wss sorry to hear from Thuau that you were laid 

up. I hope by this time you are better. Are you well enough 

to come here to-morrow, there is a train at 13.80, 4.15, and 

6.15. I think it would do you good. Plenty of Lodgrngs to be 
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had here. If 70a come, it it is of no use writing as the latest 

r9t arriying is 10 a.m. ; but as the walk to the trains is short 
shall be on the look-out. I am two doors from the in Union 
Street. 

I am getting riwrt of tin, bring with you, please, two or 
thnee pounds, or if not send them. I was in Stirling to-day, 
but it was Tory ooM, so I came back again. I have, I fear, slept 
in damp sheets, for all my timbers are ^uite sore. I weary bv 
myself nere, and I long to be back again. The place is worth 
seeing, but as dull as a chimney can. Yours very sincerely, 

P. Emili L'Amoblibe. 



No. 147. 

Bnvelope addreswd— '' P. E. L'Angelier, Esq., Poet-Office, 
Bridge of Allan." 

[Lbttib.] 

88 Aberoom Street, 

21st March, 1857. 

Dear Lanselier,— -I duly reoeiyed your note to-day, but was 
so busy I had not time to drop von an answer. I am ^sd to hear 
you are enjoving yourself, ana making it better. It must be 
very cold with you to-day. We have a good stiff R wind blow- 
ing. We are not busy, tbo' I am kept occupied with stocks, 
so you need not hurry back, if a few days longer are likely to be 
of benefit to you in strengthening your frame. 

I rather suspect I shall not go away this spring— at all erents, 
not before April. 

T. F. Kennedy has been confined to his bedchamber for four 
davs. but expects to fbe) out on Monday. 

I hope you secured a nice collection of ferns for me while in 
Edin. 

Drop me a note if you do not intend to be home this next week. 
With Kind regards, yours very truly, 

W. A. SnTBiraoN. 



No. 149. 

Envelope addressed— '< Mr. E. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Frank- 
lin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." 

[PoBted at Glasgow, General Office or pillar-box, 21st March. 
1857, between 9 a.m. and half-past 12 p.m. if pillar-box. and ir 
General Office between 11.46 a.m. and 1 p.m., and deliverable 
between 1.30 and 8 same afternoon.] 

[Lrtbb.] 

Whjf my bekyved did you not come to me. Oh beloved are 
vou in. dome to me sweet one., I waited and waited for you 
but you came not. I shall wait again to-morrow night same 
hour and arrangement. Do oome sweet love my own dear 
love of a sweetheart. Oome beloved and clasp me to your hoMt. 
Oome and we diall be happy. A kiss fond love. Adieu with 
tender embraces ever believe me to be your own ever dear fond 

Mnn. 
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No. 151. 

[Lirm.] 

Samedi soir 6 henres. 
Mon oher Monsienr,— Je trouve oette lettre. Elle «6t arriy^ 
parait il enver midi on midi A demi. Je m'empraBe de la 
mettre k la poste ponr qa'elle puisse partir s'il en est tempe 
encore. 
Je Toiu serre bien oordialement la main, Vbtre devoni, 

A. Thuav. 

Rien de neaf. Je n'ai pas reyn Kenedy. Je ralB le voir oe 
soir. Je Tons ai envoye nne lettre k Stirling le soir de Totre 
depart. 

ISnD OV liBnBBB. 



Copies of Oliver A Boyd's " Edinburgh Almanac " for the years 
1867, 1866, and 1866^ being Nos. 196. 1967 and 197 of the Inyentory 
annexed to the Indictment, were then pot in. 
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JVKaMiOe ^f LeU&r from Min M. Smith to Mist Aitken (1). 
[See Appendix VI., page 293.] 










^auMle <^ LtUer/rom Mi§a M. SmUk to Miw AiUsm (2). 
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PacdmUe of LtUer from Miu M, Smith to Miu Aiiken (Sy. 








FaeiimiU qf Letter from MU$ M. Smith to Mias AUken (4). 
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FaestmOe qf Letter firm M%$b M, Smith to Min AUhen (5). 
The crossed linu folhw afttit JTo. S. Tht Utter is emUintud by the croeeed lines an No, 6. 




Facsimile of Letter from Miss M, Smith to Miss Aitken (6). 
The letter is concluded by the crossed lines on No, 7. 




FacgimiU of LtUer from MisB M, Smith to Miss Aitken (7). 
The croBMd lines form the concluaion of the letter. 
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FacsimUe of Letter /r<m Miaa M. Smith to Miw Aitken (8). 
The eroMed linM oti No, 5 conUain the contimuUion of tht letter. 
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